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PREFACE 


The annual value of dairy products in the United States b 
more than six hundred million dollars. The handling of these 
products makes an industry of great commercial and economic 
importance. The time is rapidly passing when people regard 
milk, butter, cheese, and ice cream as luxuries to be used chiefly 
to please the taste. Rather, they arc now used because they 
furnish valuable food nutrients in desirable form. As the prob¬ 
lem of feeding the cities becomes more acute and the food 
value of dairy products is more generally recognized, they will 
form a more important item in the human diet. The methods 
by which these products are handled influence decidedly their 
food value. It is, therefore, important that, in the handling of 
these products,the best practices should be employed. During 
recent years much has l>ecn added to our knowledge in this field 
and much has been written, but it is widely scattered through 
agricultural literature and is not easily accessible. Thb 
“Manual” has been'prepared for the purpwse of bringing to¬ 
gether the work of the best authors into such form as to meet 
the needs of busy [lersons, both students and men in commercial 
work. The book is made up largely of quotations, credit being 
given in each case. No claim is made to originality, my task 
being rather that of selection and arrangement. If the book 
meets a need, an effort will be made to keep it up to date. 


Ithaca, N. Y., March, 1917. 


W. A. STOCKING. 
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MAXUAL OF Mn^K PRODUCTS 

(’HAITER I 

MILK SECRETION 

Milk is the secretion of the mammary glamj and is produced 
by the females of all species of mammals as food for their young. 
To the unaided eye milk apjiears as a yellowish white, some¬ 
what viscous, opaque fluid, with homogeneous structure. In 
reality milk consists of a number of substances, some of which 
are in true solution while others are simply held in suspension. 
Cow’s milk is nearly neutral in reaction and has a pleasant, 
•weetish taste. 

THE PURPOSE OF MILK SECRETION (Bitting) 

In reproduction among the higher animals, the offspring at 
birth are not sufficiently matured to lie able to subsist alone; 
neither are they surrounded by foixi that is already prepared for 
them. It is therefore necessary that nature should provide for 
a part or whole dependence upon the mother for subsistence 
during sucb time as is required for development to a state 
capable of independent existence. As a means to this end, we 
find a mammary gland in a very large group of animals, the 
secretion of which is known as milk, and is a perfect food. 
Milk contains all the nutriment required by a growing body, 
in proper propiortions, in a palatable and easily digestible form. 

B 1 
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For these reasons persistent efforts have been made to domesti¬ 
cate animals and develop this function to the highest degree as 
a source of food for people. 

Wild animals secrete only a sufficient quantity of milk to 
meet the needs of their young until they become sufficiently 
developed to secure their own food. Under the influence of 
domestication the functional activity of the gland has been 
greatly developed both in the quantity produced and in the 
duration of the period of lactation. Under domestication the 
cow in particular has been developed to produce a quantity 
sufficient to support several offspring and to keep up the secre¬ 
tion almost continuously. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE MAMMARY GLAND (Bitting) 

The mammary gland being an accessory organ of genera¬ 
tion, it is but natural that it should be rudimentary at birth and 
without function. It remains in this condition until the re¬ 
productive function becomes active, at which time it begins to 
develop quite rapidly and continues to do so until the end of 
the first period of gestation. Like other organs of the body, 
it grows with the general growth and also from usage. Its 
functional activity does not ordinarily begin until near the 
close of the period of gestation, reaches its maximum at from 
ten to fifteen days thereafter, and then gradually declines and 
practically ceases in from si.\ to ten months. If the gland 
should be examined at birth, a white fluid will be found in the 
ducts, but it is not true milk. True milk may occur, however, 
at a very early date and without the stimulus of pregnancy. 

The male is possessed of a rudimentary mammary gland, 
which does not normally become active but which may produce 
a fluid closely resembling true milk. 

The udder of the cow consists of two glands lying horizontally 
aide by side and separated by a layer of ti.ssues which helps to 
support them. The glands are distinct from each other, as 




PiwiTa 11. — Lefts milk cooler protected against contamination by dust. 8ee p. 167. Right, longitudinal section 
of a “ quarter " of cow’s udder, showing tbe miih cistern and larger ducts. Sm p. 3. 
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may be noted by examining the under side of the udder, where 
the furrow separating them will be found. Each gland ordina¬ 
rily has two teats on its lower side through which the milk may 
be drawn from that j)articular gland. Each of the four teats 
draws the milk from what is usually tcrnnsl a “quarter” of the 
udder. The two teats on the same side of the udder are from 
the same gland. As the glands are distinct from each other, 
so in a measure are the quarters. l'’or example, it frequently 
occurs that cows have garget in one quarter while the other 
teat from the same gland milks freely and appears healthy. 

If an udder be dissecte<l, it appears somewhat spongy and 
pinkish, having numerous holes, or canals, much like a sponge. 
When cut, milk eseajres from the incision. Within each teat 
is a cavity from which the milk is drawn. At the lower end of 
each teat a small muscle encircles the outlet to prevent the es- 



Fio. 1. — Section through alveoli of the mammary gland of the dog in 6r*t and 
secund Htuges of socrotiun. 


cape of the milk. Each of the glands of the udder is composed 
of a quantity of structure somewhat resembling a bunch of 
grapes. That which may be considered to represent the bunch 
is c^led the lobe; the lobule corresponds to one grape, and 
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the alveoli are smaller glands or ducts within the lobule. The 
alveoli are exceedingly small and can be seen only under a 
microscope of high power. 

The actual secretion of the milk goes on in the alveoli. Ex¬ 
actly how the milk is secreted is not known. 


THE ELABORATION OF MILK IN THE ANIMAL ORGANISM 
Early theories. 

“There has been a large number of theories advanced as to 
the methods by which milk is elaborated, most of them based 
upon the assumption that it is a comparatively simple chemical 
and physical problem. All the earlier theories were based upon 
such assumption, the physiologists regarding the mammary 
gland as an organ to separate certain elements from the blood 
in definite proportions as milk. It was regarded that the pro¬ 
cess was largely one of transudation through a special mem¬ 
brane, on the same principle that exchange of gases by osmosis 
occurs rapidly in the tissues of the lungs. It was assumed 
that the fat of the food and the water and the salts taken into 
the alimentary canal were absorbed and taken into the blood 
and then eliminattHl by the mammary gland. The milk-serum 
was regarded as escapeil blowl serum, and that the other particles 
were derived from the blood or epithelial cells. The gland was 
assumed to be a semipassive organ, receiving the milk already 
prepared, and only requiring elimination in the proper propor¬ 
tions.” — Bitting. 

In order to test the accuracy of this theory, Jordan and 
Jenter' conducted a very careful experiment for the purpose 
of determining whether or not the fat in milk is derived from 
the fat in the food which the cow consumes. Analyses were 
made of the feeds and milk and the urine and foeces collected. 


' New York Expt. Sta. Bui. 132. 
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in order to <letcrminc wliat became of the food the cow con¬ 
sumed. Their conclusions arc as follows; 

“A cow fetl during ninety-five days on a ration from which 
the fats had been nearly all extracte<l, continue<l to secrete 
milk similar to that prixluced when fed on the same kinds of 
hay and grain in their normal condition. 

“The yiehl of milk-fat during the ninety-five days was 62.9 
lb. The fotsl fat eaten during this time was 11.6 lb., 5.7 lb. 
only of which was dige.sted, consequently at least 57.2 lb. of 
the milk-fat must ha\e had some source other than the fo<xl 
fat. 

“The milk-fat could not have come from previously stored 
bwly fat. This as.sertion is supporte<i by three considerations: 
(1) The cow’s lanly could have contained scarcely more than 
60 lb. of fat at the beginning of the experiment; (2) she gained 
47 pounds in body weight during this j)eriod of time with no 
increase of body nitrogen, and was jialged to be a much fatter 
cow at the end ; fd) the formation of this quantity of milk-fat 
from the Ixaly fat would ha\ e caused a marked condition of 
emaciation, which, because of an increase in the body weight, 
would have required the improbable increase in the body of 
104 11). of water and intestinal contents. 

“During fifty-nine consecutive days dS.S lb. of milk-fat was 
secreted and the urine nitrogen was equivalent to ;i3..d lb. of 
protein. According to an\ accepted method of interpretation 
not over 17 lb. of fat could have l>een produced from this 
amount of metaboliztsl ]>rotein. 

“The quantity of milk solids seerct('d bore a definite relation 
neither to the digestible protein eaten nor to the extent of the 
protein metabolism. 

“The composition of the milk bore no definite relation to the 
amount and kind of foixl. 

“The changes in the proportion of milksolidsweredue aim jst 
wholly to changes in the percentage of fat.’’ 
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The transudation theory fails to take account, of the fact 
that the fats in the milk are unlike the fats in the food or body, 
and that casein and milk-sugar are not found in the blood or 
the mammary gland itself. 

In discussing this theory, Armsby says, “The milk is not 
simply secreted from the blood like the urine in the kidneys, 
or the digestive juices in the stomach and intestines, but is 
formed in the milk glands from the cells of the gland itself — 
it is the liquefied organ. This is shown even by the composition 
of its ash, which, like that of all tissues, contains much potash 
and phosphate of lime, while the fluids of the animal body are 
poor in these substances and rich in chloride of sodium (com¬ 
mon salt); the ash of milk contains three to five times as much 
potash as soda, while the ash of blood, on the other hand, con¬ 
tains three to five times as much soda as potash. Werethemilk 
isimply a transudate from tlie blood, it would have a similar 
composition, and could not serve as the exclusive food of the 
young animal, since it would not contain all the elements 
necessary for growth; but, since it is a liquefied organ, it is 
exactly adapted to build up other organs.” 

“Another theory that has had many supporters is that milk 
is the result of the separating of part of its constituents, as the 
water serum and salt from the blood, and part due to a fatty 
degeneration of the cells lining the alveolar cavities, the fat 
globules being due to the degenerated cells and the casein due 
to the undegenerated portion of the cells. This theory' is 
actively supported by many of the best physiologists. Smith, 
after examining all the phases of milk secretion, sums up the 
whole as follows: ‘The proc'ess of milk secretion may there¬ 
fore be regarded as a process of metabolism of the epithelial 
cells, w'hich undergo decomposition and discharge the resulting 
products into the excretory ducts.’ He regards ‘fat as a prod¬ 
uct of fatty degeneration of the protoplasmic cell contents, 
for it is not increased, but actually diminished, by an increase 
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of fat in the foods. On the other hand, an increase of proteids 
in the diet will cau.se an increase in milk-fat. In microscopic 
examination of the epithelial cells of the mammary gland, oil 
globules may be actually seen to incrt>ase in size and number 
until often the protojila-smic content becomes almost entirely 
replaced by oil globules which entirely agree in their character¬ 
istics with the oil globules found in milk.’ In feeding animals 
on a highly albuminous diet they iniTea.se in weight and pro¬ 
duce more fat in the milk, at the same time showing that they 
cannot be filling the jiail from adipose tissue. However, in 
herbivora not enough albuminoids are being taken up to account 
for this fact, .so that .some must be deri' cd from the blood.” — 
Bitting. 

Present theory of milh seeretom (Bitting). 

The latest theory is to regard milk as a product of metab¬ 
olism of the cells of the mammary gland. It is in all essential 
characters a secretory prisluet. In viewing the physiology of 
the formation of milk in such a light, it is only regarding it in 
the same way as saliva and gastric and ijanereatie juices. It 
may be argued that these glands secrete a si)eeial product to 
be used in the animal economy, while milk is not .so used. All 
excretorj- glands, as the kidneys, liver, and sweat glands, find 
their material already pre])ared in the blood, the result of 
activity in other parts of the body, and they serve as a means 
of eliminating it. Secretory glands, as the pancreas, salivary 
glands, and the like, do not find their aeti\e principles in the 
blood, but eonstruet them within their own siiecial cells. The 
mammary gland does not find fat, casein, and lactose in the 
blood, but constructs them within its own tissues. The rec¬ 
ognition of the mammary gland as an organ having a special 
function will explain fully all the difficulties met in trying to 
reconcile all other theories with the facts as they are observed. 

The theory of special cell metabolism is supported by the 
behavior of the gland viewed from an anatomical standpoint. 
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The cells differ when at rest and when active. When at rest 
the cells lining the alveoli lie flat and close to the wall. Their 
nuclei are small and spindle form. During a period of activity 
they are much enlarged, tilling nearly the entire cavity, and the 
nuclei are prominent. The cells may be seen in all stages of 
reprorluction, and in the,sc particulars the gland shows the same- 
characters as seen in the secreting glands already mentioned. 

This theory is further sustained by the antecedents of the 
milk. When fat is taken into the intestine and assimilated it 
no longer has an existence as fat, but is broken up into various 
combinations, h'at as <lci)ositcd in the body is not the same 
as the fat in the food. The proportions of olein and stearin 
have bdfen changed to meet the peculiarity of the animal. 
Where the analytic and synthetic i)rocesses take place is not 
known. It is now recognized that it is not necessary that the 
fat in the body be derived from the fat of the food, but that 
the earbohydrates .supply tlie necessary materials. With these 
proofs of synthetic process going on to produce body fat, it is 
not unreasonable to sujijKi.se that a similar [jrocess may take 
place in the formation of milk. 

The milk-sugar, or lactose, is a product of metabolic activity 
of the protoplasm of the secreting cells of the mammary gland. 
This particular form of sugar occurs nowhere else in the body. 
It is a typical carbohydrate, and is found in the milk of animals 
fed exclusively upon meat, thus showing that the carbohydrates 
of the fro)d are wholly unnecessary. Of all the constituents, 
the milk-sugar is least affected by external conditions. 

The casein of milk is thought to be formed the same as the 
fat, although authorities differ on this ]Mnnt. The evidence 
seems to be in favor of this theory, for at the beginning and at 
the end of lactation the albumin, which is normally less than 
one-seventh of the casein, is actually in excess of it, and albumin 
b a normal constituent of both blood and milk. The propor¬ 
tion of casein in the milk is increased by greater perfection in 
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the activity of the cells. In the formation of colostrum, the 
albuminoid matter is greatly in excess of that after secretion 
is well established, and with the decreii-se of albumin there is a 
proportionate increase in casein. A ferment has been extracted 
from the mammary gland which will convert albumin into 
casein. 

The water, no doubt, passes directly from the capillaries into 
the milk follicles, and carries with it tlu' mineral constituents in 
solution. 

The functions of the mammary gland are perfonned invol¬ 
untarily. There sermis to be some connection between the 
miimmary gland and the central ner\-ons system, but how much 
control can be exercised by will has not been detffermUi|d. 
Ixx’ally the stimulus seems to be the empty milk duct, for when 
the ducts become full the secretion is i)artiatly checked, but is 
considerably stimulated during the process of milking. 

R.^'I'K OR .ACTIVITY IN MAMMAFIY (IL.^ND (Bitting) 

rollier maile an investigation' to determine the number of 
fat globules found in milk in a given time, lie made his obser¬ 
vations on a large number of cows anil found that on an aver¬ 
age each secreted seven-tenths of a ;)ound, or nearly 19.() cubic 
inches, of milk an hour, and that there were I.'iS fat globules 
in each 0.0001 cubic inch of milk. He concluded that this was 
equivalent to .secreting i:i(),000,(K)0 fat globules a second. He 
duplicated his wt)rk on 23 other cows and found they secreted 
an average of 1.38,200,(KK) fat globules a second. Collier also 
recognizerl the fact that milk contains ingredients that must 
be the result of some special activity, as the casein and milk- 
sugar are not present in the blood and the fat only in traces, 
thus precduding the possibility of being derived by transuda¬ 
tion. A good cow may produce 2..5 kilograms (f) lb.) of albu- 


'New York State Experiment Station lleport, 1891. 
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minoids, fat, and sugar. The weight of the total solids of a 
gland producing that amount of milk solids is only about 1.16 
kilograms (2.25 lb.), which would necessitate a complete re¬ 
newal of tissue 2.09 times a day. lie might have added that 
the epithelial cells constitute only a small part of the gland 
structure, and it would therefore require even more rapid re¬ 
newal. This would require an almost incredible cell growth, 
so that we are forced to assume that, although the growth and 
disappearance of certain cells is of the greatest importance, the 
organic sub.stances in milk are modified from substances in the 
blood and lymph into the forms we 6nd them in milk by the 
functional activity of the celh. The estimates upon the rate 
of cell multiplication as made by Collier are only approximate, 
but are certainly near enough to the truth to warrant drawing 
the conclusion that fat is not the result of fatty degeneration 
of the cells. In fact, sucli a proces.s is incompatible with our 
knowledge of the jjhysiology of the cell reproduction or dis¬ 
integration. 

FACTOR.S WHICH .AFFECT MILK SECRETION 

Since the function of milk secretion is the normal accom¬ 
paniment of maternity, the mammary gland does not become 
fully developed or active until the time of parturition. At this 
time the blood which has been used to nourish the foetus is 
turned into the arteries supplying the udder, and this increased 
flow of blood stimulates the action of the secretory cells. Bitting 
and Woods discuss the factors affecting milk secretion as 
follows; 

“ As milk is dependent upon the metabolism of the mammary 
gland, this is in turn dependent upon the quantity of blood 
passing through it. For large milking capacity it is necessary 
that there should be large glandular development; but, more 
important still, a large circulation of blood in the part. The 
cow must receive an ample supply of food and have the capacity 
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to eat, digest, assimilate, and turn into blood the elements neces¬ 
sary to form milk. Some time after parturition there is a 
tendency toward a shrinkage of the vessels of the udder, and 
this becomes more marked as tlie periwl of gestation advances. 
All the excess nutrition of the body is needed for the developing 
foetus, and hence a lessening of the functional activity of the 
gland. That pregnancy is an influence tending to diminish 
milk secretion is demonstrated by the fact tliat spayed cows 
will continue to produce milk a long time, even from two to 
five years, during which time the quantity and quality make a 
very gradual decrease. While ()regnancy has its influence upon 
the period of lactation, there are other factors that are of even 
greater importance and cannot he overlooked, the most im¬ 
portant of which is the regularity and thoroughne.s.s of the 
emptying of the gland. If the milking (jnK'ess be done at 
irregular intervals, or incompletely, the activity of the gland 
soon ceases. .Shortage of feed or water or disease may result 
in immediate cessation of secretion. The ordinary period of 
lactation is from nine to ten months throughout the life of the 
animal. 

“The nervous system of the cow is closely associated with 
the prcxluetion of the milk. When the teats are stimulated, 
either by the hands or the sucking of the calf, the nerves sur¬ 
rounding them become irritated, and through these the nerves 
of the secreting glands within the udder are e.xcited, causing 
their contraction and the discharge of their contents. The 
action of the blood vessels and \ eins is affected by the activity 
of the nerves. Ordinarily the greater the capacity of the 
arteries and v'eins connected with the udder, the larger the milk 
secretion will be. This shows the importance of securing cows 
with a strong development of the arteries and veins of the 
udder and abdomen. An examination of the belly of a good 
dairy cow re\'eals thereon, extending from the udder along each 
side, a milk vein about one-half inch in diameter. The milk 
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veins at the point most distant from the udder pass through 
what are called the milk wells in the walls of the abdomen. 
These openings through whicli the veins pass should be of good 
size, so as to permit a strong flow of blood through them. As a 
rule, the greater the milk-secreting power of the cow, the larger 
and more twisted of outline will these veins be. 

“While experts are able to judge from the general build of a 
cow much as to her capacity as a milker, the various rules, or 
‘points,’ which have been laid down for judging the merits of 
milch cows are of themselves uncertain. While the form of the 
udder Ls important, as also the size of the milk vein, a large, 
well-formed udder is not always a sign of productiveness.” 

Beach ‘ studied the efl’ect of milking cows two and three 
times daily on the rate of secretion of milk and fat. In a study 
of eight cows he found that the percentage of fat was influenced 
by the frequency of milking. He reports his results as follows: 

Average Daily Fat Yield ok Eight Cows 


Nau or Cow 

PsnioD I 

Period II. Milked Three Timer 
Daiuv 

Period III 

Milkod 

Twice 

Daily 

).15 A.U, 

11 A.M. 

4.45 P.u. 

Total 

Milked 

Twice 

Daily 


lb. 

lb. 

16. 

lb. 

Ib. 

B}. 

Olive .... 

1.08 

.495 

.365 

.495 

1.355 

1.079 

Holstein . . . 

1.0,50 

.479 

,335 

.498 

1.312 

1.008 

Butterfly . . . 

.9301 

.425 

.485 

.204 

1.114 

.911 

Dolly D . . . 

1.173 

.511 

.330 

.473 

1.314 

1.057 

Black .... 

i.aio 

.514 

.495 

.211 

1.220 

1.274 

Black n . . . 

1.2()4 

.547 

.671 

.219 

1.437 

1.251 

Fairview . . . 

1.0,58 

.54:i 

.462 

.168 

1.173 

1.223 

Stella B . . . 

.7.51 

.384 

.291 

.170 

.845 

.799 

Average . . . 

1,00.5 

.487 

.427 

.305 

1.220 

1.075 

Total.... 

8,.523 

3.898 

3.434 

2.438 

9.770 

8.602 


' Storrs Annual Report, 1904. 
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The amount of milk and fat secreted an liour at different 
times in the twenty-four hours is not the same. The following 
table shows that the amount of milk secreted during the night 
in Period II was 1.041 lb. an hour and of fat .0.19 lb., while 
the amount secreted an hour up to noon was 1.23 lb, of milk 
and 0.74 lb. of fat. 

It may be stated that the shorter the time between milk¬ 
ings, the larger the amount of milk and fat secreted an hour. 
This extra amount secure<l may be due in part to the additional 
manipulation of the udder by the hand of the milker as a result 
of additional milking, but the nervous condition of the cow Is, 
no doubt, a factor. 

In the table is given the amount of milk and fat .secreted 
by each cow an hour wlu'u the cows were milked twice and 
three times a day. When milked twice a day, the amount of 
milk .secreted an hour was .977 lb,, and when milked three 
times, 1.10 lb. Whei\ milked twice, the amount of fat .secreted 
was .044() lb. an hour, and when milked three times, .050 lb. 
It will be noticed, however, that in the morning, after an inter¬ 
val of twelve and one-half hours, the amount of milk secreted an 
hour was 1.041; at 11 .4..M., after an interval of five and three- 
fourth.s hours, the amount secreted was 1.23 lb.; and at 4.45 
P.M., after an interval of five and three-fourths hours, the 
amount secreted was 1.12 lb. .Similar variations appear in 
the secretion of fat. At the noon hour the percentage inerea-se 
in the hourly secretion of milk and of fat, as compared with 
the hourly secretion when milke<l twice a day, was 2(1 per cent 
more milk and 60 ])er cent more fat. The percentage increase 
in the hourly secretion of fat up to the noon hour as compared 
with the morning hour was 89 per cent more fat, while the 
secretion of milk was only 18 i}er cent more. This difference is 
attributed by the writer to the nervous condition of the cow 
due to the unusual hour of milking. The average BabcfKk 
test of the cows at noon during the five days of Period II 
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was 7.1 per cent, 6 per cent, 6 per cent, 5.8 per cent, and 5.8 
per cent. 


Amount of Milk and Fat Secketed an Hour in Pounds 



Pekiod I 

Period 

II. .Milked Three Times 

j Pebiod III 


Milked 

Twieo 

ft.l-JA.M. 

11 A.M. 

4.45 P.M. 

.•Vver. 

i Milked 
Twice 

Milk .... 

.977 

1.041 

1.23 

1.12 

1.10 

.977 

Fat. 

.0444 

.039 

.074 

.053 

.0a56 

.0448 






CHAITER II 


THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF MILK 

The chemical composition of milk is very complex, being 
composed of the following constituents or groups of substances: 
(1) Water; (2) fats; (2) nitrogen compounds (casein and 
albumin); (4) milk-sugar; (5) mineral constituents or ash. 

A few other substances occur in small ciuantities and will be 
discussed later, but they are jireseut in such small amounts 
that they are not considered of nnich i)ractical imi)ortance in 
the handling of milk or its products. The constituents of milk 
less the water are frequently grouiied together as the milk 
solids or total solids, and the total sedids without the fat are 
known as the solids not fat. The watery .solution of all the 
solids except the fat is termed the milk serum. It is a viscous 
liquid with a whitish color. 

The ingredients in milk \'ary more or less widelj' in percent¬ 
age, being influenced by a number of factors or conditions. 
Therefore, no absolute figures can be given as representing the 
average composition, since any average which might be obtained 
will depend on the analyses of the individual samples from which 
each average is made. The best idea can be obtained from 
results by various workers, such as those given below represent¬ 
ing averages from large numbers of individual analyses. 

Richmond gives the average chemical composition of cow’s 
milk in England as shown by about 280,(XX) analyse.s covering 
a period of seventeen years as follows: 

15 
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AvEUAOE CHEAfirAL COMPOSITION’ OF MiLK 


Pfiii Cent j 

1 

1 Per Cent 

Water .... 

. ' 87.li5 j 

1 

Albumin. 

0.40 

Fat. 

. . 1 ;i.74 

Ash . 

0.75 

Milk-sugar . . 

. . i 4.7(1 

Ol luT (‘onstiiiK'nis 

o.oe 

Casein .... 

. . :i.0() 



The followiii); 

liiitii arc taken from recent iinthorities in 

various countries 

us (■oTn[)iie(i 

t)y Willi; : 




;\.MERICAN 

(Uiilx'tKik) 

(Oliver) 

(IHKMVN 

(rieiHchiniiiiti) 

Fubnch 

(Cornoviii) 

Water. 

S7.17 

87.1)0 

87.75 

87.75 

Fat. 


5.25 

5,40 

5.50 

Casein. 

:i.02 

5.40 

2.80 

5.(X) 

Albumin. 

.55 

.45 

.70 

.40 

Sugar . 

4.88 

4..55 

4.0)0 

4.80 

Ash. 

.71 

.75 

.75 

.75 

__ 

ifXKX)' 

"l(X).00 

l'(X).(X)' 

106.'(X) 

AvKUXIJE ('OMI’OKITION' OF Tvi‘I('\L ('oV.' 

Mii.k (Con'n. Sta.) 


Authokity 

Totai, 

WoI.lUH 

Pat 

SOMDft 
NOT F^T 

Per 

Cent or 
Fat tN 
SoiilDS 

English (Iliehmond, l9(Ki) . . , 

12.70 

5.75 

8.97 

2i).37 

(iliehmond, 1907). 

l2.tVl 

d.7l 

8.95 

29.35 

(Hichmond, 1IK)8). 

12.(10 

5.75 

8.94 

29.56 

(Vieth) . 

12.00 

4.10 

8.80 

31.78 

Canadian (MeGill). 

12.()2 

3.80 

8.82 

30.11 

German (Koenig). 

12.85 

3.09 

9.14 

28.76 

German (X'leischmann). 

12.25 

5.40 

8.85 

27.25 

Dutch (Fleisrhmann). 

12.(X) 

3.25 


27.08 

Amerioan (Van Strko). 

12.90 

5.90 

9.00 

30.23 

(Van Slyke ehei^se factory).... 

12.1)0 


8.85 

29.76 

(Voorhoos, Ayrshire). 

12.70 

5.08 

9.02 

29.05 

(Voorhoes, Gueni.sov). 

14.48 

5.02 

9.46 

34.66 

(Voorhees, Holstein) . 

12.12 

5.51 

8.61 

28.96 

(Voorheos, Jersey). 

14.34 

4.78 

9.56 

il3.33 

(Voorhees, Shorthorn). 

12.45 

5.05 

8.80 

29.32 
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Average Avalv^is ge (’gw’s Milk (V'an Slvke) * 


Avorago of 5,502 AiiktI- 
can analyses Cfompik'd 

prr 1 1 

per rt. prr cl. 

/>rr ct 

by the author . . . 

Average ch(Hfse-fa<'t(>ry 
milk for the scnison 
(Mav to Nov.) in 

<S7.1 

12.0 : :i.9 

2. 5 

N. N. State . . . 

S7.4 

12.0 :i.77') 

2 45 


A1 0.7 


Goinf! into in()r(' clctiiil rcganiiiiK tlic soliils in milk, ^iln 
Slyke and Bosworlh say : 

“It is difficult to learn wliat arc the individual forms or com¬ 
pounds in which the salts exist in milk. Attemi>ts have fx'cn 
made to dctcrriiine this by inferences based on analytical re¬ 
sults. . . . We .suftgest the following statement as repre.sent- 
iiif; in some respects more closely than previous ones, facts 
corresponding to our |)resent knowledfte of the principal con¬ 
stituents of milk. The amounts are based on milk of average 
composition. 


Fat. 

Milk-sugar.‘ ' 

Proteins oombined with calcium . 
Di-calcium phosphate ((’allPOj) . 
Calcium chloride (t'a(’b) . . ■ 

Mono-magnesium phosphate (MglbP 
Sodium citrate (Na.iCflH ,(>7) - ■ 

Potassium citrate (KsCjIPOt) - 
Di-potassium phosphate (KillPOt) 
Total solids. 


d.lKl per (wnt 
4.(10 per cent 
jier cent 
0.17.') per cent 
0.119 per cent 
0. lOd per cent 
0.2'22 per cent 
0.0.'>2 per cent 
0.2d0 per cent 
12.901 per cent' 


Since milk is the secretion of the m.ammary gland and is 
elaborated from the elements carried in the bloorl supply, it i.s 

' Modem Methods of Listing Milk and Milk Products, Orange 

Judd Co. 
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to be expected that the milk of different species of mammals 
should be quite similar in composition. In general this is true, 
yet quite important variations are found, as will be seen from 
the following analyses of milk jirwluced by different species; 


Average 

COMI’OSITIO.N 

Kind or 
Milk 

Wateb 

Total 

Solids 


per cl. 

per ct. 

Woman. 

87.,;^ 

12.6 

Cow . . 

87.27 

12.8 

Qoat 

86.88 

13.1 

Sheep . 

83.,57 

16.4 

Buftalu 



(Indian) 

82.10 

— 

Zebu 

86.13 

— 

Camel . 

87.13 

— 

Llama . 

86.55 

— 

Reindeer 

07.20 

— 

Mare 

90.58 

9.9 

Ass . . 

90.12 

10.4 


,.\gric.) 


per rt. 

O.KO 

2.,S8 

2.H7 

4.17 

4.2G 

;i.49 

3.00 

8.38 

1.30 

0.79 


Albu¬ 

min 

per cl. 
1.21 
0..')1 
0.89 
0.98 

0.40 

0.38 

0.90 

1.7)1 

0.77) 

1.06 


per ct. 
2.01 
3.39 
3.76 
7).l.') 


3.03 


per cl. 

3.74 

3.08 

4.07 

0.18 

7.,51 
4.80 
2.87 
3.17) 
17.09 
1.14 
1.37 


Cakho- , Min- 
HyDRATBBI ERAL 

(M)lk- ; Mat- 
sugar) ; TERS 


per cl, 

6.37 

4.94 

4.64 

4.73 


4.77 

7).34 

5.39 

5.60 

2.82 

5.87 

0.19 


0.84 

0.70 

0.74 

0.80 

1.49 

0.36 

0.47 


Dept. 


Fuel 

Value 

FED 

Pound 


per ct. 

310 

310 

315 

410 


217) 


The mean composition together with the limits of variation 
found in various milks is given in the following table compiled 
by Ijcach from data given by Koenig : 
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No. 

OF 

Anal- 

VSBS 

Specific 

Ghavitti 

Casein 

Albu¬ 

min 

'I’OTAL 

i*HO- 

TLIDH 


Milk- 

sugar 

Asa 

Cow’s milk 

800 

i 







Minimum 


1.0204 80.32 

1.79 

0.25 

2.07 

1.07 

2.11 

0.35 

Maximum 


1.0370 90.32 


1.44 

0.40 

0.47 

6.12 

1.21 

Moan 


87.27 

3.02 

0..53 

3.55 

3.64 

4.88 

0.71 

Human 









milk 

200 








Minimum 


1.027 : 81.0!) 

0.18 

0.32 

0.69 

1.43 

3.88 

0.12 

Maximum 


1.032 I 91.40 

l.9() 

2.30 

4.70 

G.8,3 

8.34 

1.90 

Mean 


1 87.41 

1.03 

1.20 

2.29 

3.78 

0.21 

0.31 

Goat’s milk 

200 

i 







Minimum 


1.0280 , 82.02 

2.44 

0.78 

— 

3.10 

3.20 

()..39 

Maximum 


1.0300 90.10 

3.94 

2.01 

— 

7.55 

5.77 

1.00 

Mean 


1.0305 ( 85.71 

3.20 

1.0!) 

4.29 

4.78 

4.40 

0.76 

Bwo's milk 

32 

1 







Minimum 


1.02<)3i 74.47 

3..59 

0.83 

— 

2.81 

2.76 

0.13 

Maximum 


1.0385 87.02 

‘).09 

1.77 

— 

9.80 

7.95 

1.72 

Moan 


1.0341 i 80.82 

4.97 

1.55 

0.52 

0.80 

4.91 

0.89 

Mare's 


i 







milk . 

47 

1 







Mean 


1.0347: 90.78 

1.‘24 

0.75 

1.99 

1.21 

5.07 

0.35 

\88’s milk 

f) 








Moan 


1.030 89.04 

0.07 

1..55 

2.22 

I.IH 

5.99 

0.51 


VAI£IATI()>r,S IN' NOUMAL COW's MILK 
While the composition of milk is quite stable, all the con- 
stitiRMit.s are more or less cariable — even in normal milks. 
Koenig gives the following variations of the different constitu¬ 
ents based on his study of several hundred samples collected 
from many sources. 

Avebaoe Variation in Constituents or Cow’s Milk 


(Koomg) .VIaximdu U\muvu 

Water.OO-IK) 80.32 

Fat. (>.47 1.07 

Casein. 4.2;t 1.79 

Albumin. 1.44 .25 

Sugar. 0.03 2.11 

Ash. 1.21 .35 
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Farrington and Wollgive the following statement showing the 
limits within which the components of normal American cow’s 
milk are likely to come: 



1 Mi.siuiiu 

1 - 

1 Maximum ' 

Average 


iterrt. 

per cl, [ 

per cl. 

Water. 

82.0 * 

' m).() 

87.4 

Fat. 

2.2 

7.8 j 

3.7 

Casein and albumin .... 

2.0 

4.(1 ! 

2.2 

Milk-sugar. i 

2.5 

(i.O 

,1.0 

Ash. 1 

O.G 

U.'I j 

0.7 


WATKU-CONTKNT OK MILK 

The water present in milk eonstitntes its most abundant 
constituent. In it all the other .substances are held in solu¬ 
tion or suspension, as the ease may be. 'I’lic water also serves 
to dilute the solid elements to the ])ro|)er strength for the 
nourishment of the young calf. The water found in milk is 
the usual compound of (wygen and hydrogen commonly rec¬ 
ognized as water, and its comiiosition does not vary from the 
usual form in which it is found in nature. 

TIIK K.CTS OK MILK 
The corntjumlion of milk-fat (Van Slyke).' 

Milk-fat, also called butter-fat, is not a single chemical com¬ 
pound, but is a somewhat variable mixture of se\'eral ditferent 
compounds called glycerides. In this respect it differs from all 
other fats. Each glyceride is fomied by the chemical union 
of glycerin as a base with some acid or acids of a particular 
kind. These gb’cerin-aeid compounds, or glycerides, of milk- 
fat contain about ten different acids, some being present in 
small proportions. The four following acids enter most largely 
into the composition of milk-fat, in the form of their combina- 

' Modern Metliods of Testing Milk and Milk Products, Orange 
Judd Co. 
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tioiis with glvfvrin : I’uhiiitic m id, idric iicid, uivristic mid, iwd 
butyric Hcid. The c'o;;)p<nim/s or f;ly<vridcs, formed by the 
couibhuitiiui of f^lyceriii mid the iiciifs, sjM'ciaJ names 

derived from the acids; tinis, «'<■ Jiavc palmitin (giycenn com¬ 
bined with palmitic aciil), biityrin (glycerin coinl)in«l with 
butyric acid), olein, etc. Milk-fat contains, on an average, 
about 40 j)er cent of palmitin, .'{4 jx-r cent of olein, 10 per cent 
of myristin, (1 per cent of butt rin, and from less than 1 to nearly 
3 per cent of each of tlic gbccrides of other acids. Milk-fat 
contains about jht cent of gl\ccrin in eombination with 
the acids. The jiroportions of these constituents of milk-fat 
var}' .somewhat, and tliis variation inllncnces the character of 
the milk-fat. 'rinis, palmitin and m.'ristin tend to make milk- 
fat liarder, while olein and bnt\rin have the opposite tendency. 

’’I'he acids <'ontained in milk-fat or butter-fat may l)e divided 
into two groups: (1) The acals in one grouj) (palmitic, oleic, 
III, eristic, stearic, laurii ) are insoinble in water and non-volatile, 
while (2) the other acids (but.vric, cajiroic, etc.), are more or 
less eonipletel.v soluble in water and are volatile. These dif¬ 
ferences all’ord a practieid basis for distinguisliing pure butter 
from iirtificial liutter. Of tiie fat-acids contained in butter- 
fat, about S7.5 per cent consists of tin- insolubh' fat-aeids, while 
in other forms of animal fat (beef-fat, lard, etc.) the amount 
of these insoinble fat-acids is considerably greater. The 
amount of volatile fat-acids in milk-fat or butter-fat is much 
greater than in other fortns of animal fat. 


Table Snowi.vo the CoMPosiTrov of Milk-fat (Babcock) 





Palmitin 

(j|yc<*ri(los of 


SUnarin 

iuHoluhlo and 


Myristin 

non-volatilo 


Hulin (traoo) 

{i^dds 


Butyrin 

Glyforidos of 


('aproin 

solubio and 

O.'.i 

Caprylin I'traoo) 
Caprinin (tra<?o) 

volatiJo acids 
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Browne gives the composition of milk-fat as follows witi 
the percentage of each of the fatty acids; 


Fattt Acid Pbb Cent oe Total Fat 

Oleio. 33.95 

Palmitic. 40.51 

Myristio. 10.44 

Stearic. 1.91 

Dioxystearic . 1.04 

Butyric. 6.23 

Laurie . 2l73 

Caproio.. . 2.32 

Caprylio. 0.53 

Caprio . 0.34 

100.00 

The non-volatile fail. 


It will be seen that the non-volatile or insoluble fats con¬ 
stitute by far the greater part of the total fat in milk, possibly 
varying between the limits of from 85 to 88 per cent of the total. 
These fat-acids differ materially in their hardness or the tem¬ 
perature at which they melt. Richmond gives the melting 
point for the members of this group as follows; 


Oleic . 

Stearic 

Palmitic 

Myristio 


14.0° C. 
68.5 
to 

69.2 

62.0 

53.8 


The relative amounts of these fats are more or less variable, 
and have a decided effect on the texture of butter. 

The volatile fait. 

The volatile or soluble fats constitute only a small part of 
the total fats in milk, normally from 12 to 15 per cent. Of 
these, butyrin is present in the largest amounts. Like the 
non-volatile fat-acids, the members of this group also vary 
decidedly in their melting jxiints which are given by Richmond 
aa follows: 
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Butyric 
Caproic 
Caprylio 
Caprio 
Laurie' 


r C. 
1.5 

16.5 
30.0 

43.6 


It is from this group of fatty acids that dairy products derive 
maay of their characteristic (xiors and flavors. Coming from 
the fecti which the cows eat, these volatile suhstances rapidly 
pass through-the laxly tissues during the process of digestion 
and a.ssiniilation and finii their way into the milk and other 
secretions. They arc rapidly eliminattsi from the animal 
bo<iy through the excretory organs, and within a .short time 
after dige.stion is comidete. they entirely disaj)pear. Dairymen 
take advantage of this fact by not allowing tlie cows to eat 
aromatic foods such as onions, cabbage, and the like, for several 
hours before milking time. Butyrin is the principal volatile 
fat which imparts these odors and fiax'ors to milk and its 
products. 

THE HEIlfM OF MILK 

As previously stated, the constituents of milk minus the 
fat are termed the milk-serum. The serum c-ontains the sub¬ 
stances of which nitrogen forms an element, commonly termed 
the proteids or albuminoids, the sugaror lactose, and the mineral 
element or a.sh, and the water. Babcock gives the following 
composition for milk-!>erum in percentage of the entire milk: 
Nitrogen compounds ,3.8 per cent; milk-sugar 4..5 per cent; 
citric acid 0.1 per cent; a.sh 0.7 per cent; water 87.3 per cent. 


The proteids or allniminouls 

In this group are all those substances which contain nitrogen. 
Babcock gives the following substances as constituting the 
proteids of milk : Casein 3.0 per cent; albumin 0.6 per cent; 


‘ Van Slyke places this in the insoluble group. 
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lactoglobuliii, galactih, fibrin (trace), 0.2 per cent; total 3.8 
p)er cent. 

Casein. 

This is the most abuiiflant of the albuminoids. It forms 
about 3 per cent of normal cow’s milk and about 80 per cent 
of the proteins. Kirchner gives tlie percentage composition 
of casein as carbon .>!.(); hydrogen 7.12; nitrogen 15.65; 
oxygen'22.(1; sulfur ().7S, ])hosphorus 0.85. Casein occurs in 
milk in sus])ension, is in,solul)le in water, but is soluble in dilute 
alkalies and in strong acids and can be separated from the sol¬ 
uble constituents of milk-serum by means of a porous porcelain 
filter. Pure casein is a white, odorless, tasteless substance, 
and is the chief constituent in milk curd. It is coagulated by 
aeid, as in the case of souring milk, or by rennet, as in the 
making of cheese. 

Albumin or lart-albinniu. 

Normal milk contains about 0.0 per cent of albumin which 
fonns about 15 per cent of the total ])roteids. It resembles 
the albumin of eggs and that found in the blood ; is soluble in 
W'ater and is not eoagulated by dilute acids or rennet, but is 
coagulate*! by temperatures of 70-75° C. 

Lactoglobulin. 

This is a protein which occurs in normal cowl’s milk only in 
traces, but may be much more abundant in colostrum. It 
appears to be the same as the globulin in blood-serum, being 
coagulated by temperatures of 67-70° C. Lactoglobulin 
occurs in milk partly in solution and partly in suspension or 
colloidal solution. 

Galacfin. 

This .substance has been found by different workers to exist 
in milk in amounts approximating 0.1 per cent. liichmond 
says, “This is essentially lacto-protein, perhaps contaminated 
with some organic salts, and has no real existence in milk, 
being portions of the casein and albumin which had escaped 
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separation, together n ith jinKiucts of tlieir decomposition dur¬ 
ing the process used for their removal.” 

Fibrin (Babcock). 

Fibrin is a iiitrogi'iious sul)sfauee found in l)lood shortly after 
it is removes! from the Ixidy, and to it the spoutaueous eoagula- 
tion of blood is dtie. It is not found in tlie living organism, 
exee])t under almoruud conditions when the circulation is 
obstructed. Tlie coagulation of blood is facilitated by wannth, 
by exposure to air, and by contact with foreign substances, 
especially if such substances have a rough surface. I'nder the 
microscope the clot has a threadlike ap])earauce, the threads 
crossing etieh other irregularly, forming a fine m'twork. 

The coagulation of bhxKl is retardisl by cold and preventetl 
by ra])id freezing; the cotigulation, however, tak(>s place if the 
blotal be again wanned. The coagulation may be jtrevented 
by ix-rtain chemical reagents, among which may be mentionwl 
the caustic alkalies, magnesium s\i|fate tiial potassiutn nitrate. 
Freshly coagulatt'd fibrin deeom])oses the peroxide of h.vdrogen, 
oxygen being set free. This ))ower is weakeiKsi by prolotigerl 
exposure of thi‘ fibrin to air anil is destroyed when the fibrin 
is exposed for a short time to heat which a])proachc.s the boiling 
point of water. 

The evidence that fibrin is forrnesl in milk may be summed 
up as follows: 

(1) The peculiar grouping of the fat globides shortI,v after 
the milk is drawn, the grouping being entirely analogou.s to 
that of the bhasl corpuscles in bhxxl. \Yhen tnilk is first drawn 
the globules arc entirely se|)arate, and if the milk be received 
in a vessel I'ontaining a substance that will prevent the coagu¬ 
lation of fibrin, no grou])ing of the globules will (K'cur. 

(2) The decomposition of h.vdrogen iMToxide by milk, the 
action not taking place with milk that has been heated to near 
the boiling point. 

(3) The general phenomena of the creaming of milk. Those 
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conditions which are opposed to the coagulation of fibrin being 
the ones whieli give the most efficient creaming. 

The average amount of fibrin in milk is supposed to be about 
three ten-thousandths of one per cent, w'hich is about one-thou¬ 
sandth as much as is found in blood, The amount in differ¬ 
ent milks varies considerably, some milks being almost free 
while others contain a large amount. Colostrum milk always 
contains more than normal milk from which it is derived, 
and skim milk contains scarcely any. This results from 
the fat globules being entangled in the small clots formed. 
The clots are thus floated and become incorporated with the 
cream. 

Babcock did not actually deinon.strate the presence of fibrin 
in milk, but Doane found “that where any inflammation of 
the udder exists, fibrin and white blood cells are given off, and 
this fibrin can be centrifuged out of the milk and smeared on 
a coverglass, and stained so that the threads are easily demon¬ 
strated by the use of a microscojje. When this inflammation 
existed the fibrin could be seen as a large number or mass of 
parallel threads, and w'as associated with a vast number of 
leucocytes. It was noticed in looking for fibrin, in the sedi¬ 
ment of milk, with a particularly small leucocyte count, that 
an occasional single fibrin thread would be seen. They w’ere 
very few in numl)er, and it was seldom that more than one 
thread could be seen in one microscopic field. They were so 
evidently like the threads found in the pus in all their charac¬ 
teristics that there was no reason for doubting that they were 
fibrin. 

“The presence of the fibrin could not always be demonstrated 
in the known healthy milk by centrifuging. Two other means 
of securing it w’ere tried. One was to allow the cream to rise 
on the milk, on the theory that a large part of the fibrin would 
be carried into the cream by the fat globules. A small portion 
of the cream was poured on several layers of filter paper, to 
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absorb as uiucli of the milk-serum as possible. The resulting 
layer of fat was then scraped from the filter jiaper, and washed 
in a beaker with ether to dissolve the fat. This was then fil¬ 
tered, and the resuhie smeartsl on eoverslips, stained with 
carbo!ize<l hematoxylin and then with eosin. A few fibrin 
threads were demonstrated in tliis manner. 

“Another ]dan was to filter the milk throuf:h a hardened 
filter. This filter resembles parehment and is designed to 
stand suction. Milk filters very slowly by tliis means, and there 
can be little doubt that any fibrin threads are retaimsl. The 
resultant filtrate wa.s scraped into a beaker, washed with ether, 
filtered again, and the filtrate smeareil on eoverslips, and 
.stained in the usual way. This methixl worked very .satisfac¬ 
torily in most instances, and the fibrin threads were easily 
demonstrated. This work should confirm Babcock’s fibrin 
theory.” 

Milk-sugar 

Cow's milk normnll\’ contains between 4 and 6 per cent of 
milk-sugaror lactose in solution in the milk-.serum. Its chemical 
composition is the same as cane-sugar, ('bIImOu -|- IIjO, but 
it does not readily dissolve in water and therefore is not as 
sweet to the taste as is cane-sugar; 1 part of milk-sugar will 
dissolve in 6 parts of cold water or 2^ parts of Ixiiling water. 
Its specific gravity is 1..52.5. It is of considerable commercial 
value and is much used in the preparation of mixlifierl milk for 
infant feeding. Lactose is readily broken up by the action of 
lactic acid bacteria, one molecule of the sugar forming four 
molecules of lactic acid. This fermentation normally begins 
soon after the milk is drawn from the cow and, unless it is 
checked, goes on rapidly until enough sugar has been changed 
to acid to coagulate the milk. .\s the lactic acid accumulates 
in the milk, it reacts upon the activity of the bacteria, which 
practically cease their action when the acidity has reached 
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.8 to 1.0 i)er cent and no more .sugar is broken down. Milk- 
sugar is commonly made from whey in connection with cheese¬ 
making. 

Citric acid 

Small ainoimts of citric acid have been found in milk. Ac¬ 
cording to Babcock there i.s about 0.1 per cent in normal milk. 


The mineral emutituents or ash 

The mineral elements in milk are very small in amount and 
leas variable than most of the other constituents, constituting 
approximately three-fourths of 1 jx'r cent of the entire milk. 
Beeause of the difficulty of determining accurately the amounts 
and the form in which these substances exist in milk, the data 
given by various investigators tlill'er somewhat. The follow¬ 
ing represents our present knowledge as to the kinds and 
amounts of mineral substances in milk: 


Minbkal BnEMEN’TS IN Cow’s Milk E.xprbhsed in Pf.k Cent (Bab- 
cook) 


Polasfiium oxido.0.175 

Sodium oxido .0.070 

(’alcium oxido .0.140 

„ Magnosium oxide.0.017 

Sulfur trioxido.0.027 

Phosphoric pontoxide.0.170 

.Chlorine.0.100 


says, “The ash of milk does not truly represent the 
mineral content, sinw, in the prowss of incineration, the 
character of some of the constituents is altered hy oxidation 
and otherwise. 

“Expressed in parts to UK), the ash of the typical milk 
sample would be about as follows: 
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Potassium oxi(lt‘.2r).02 

Sodium oxidi*.10.01 

Calcinm oxido .20.01 

Ma 4 ;ru*siuni oxido .2.42 

Iron (>xid<‘.O.ld 

Sulfur trioxidt' .:i.S4 

Phosphoric p<‘iito\id(‘.24.2^) 

Chlorino .14.28 ” 


SoldritT (‘onsidcrs tliat the follnwiiii; inore nearly rej)rescnts 
the mineral constituents as they exist in cow’s milk : 


Sodium chloride. Xa('l .10.02 

Potas.sium l•.hlo^ul'^ K(’l.O.IO 

Mono-potassium iiliosphatc. Klljlh)* .12.77 

Di-polassium phospiiale, K.ilPO^.9.22 

Potassium citrate, K.,y('(iII;,(»7)j r).47 

Di-matrnesium ])hospliale, M;rllP()<.d.7l 

Ma^tu'sium citrate, M^^(('dI!,<):).4.05 

Di-calc.mm piiosjihate, (’all PO^ .7.42 

Tri-<‘alcium phosiiliati*. (’ao'P() 4)3 .S.tK) 

('alcium citrati'. (’a,(('8ll;.(>7)a.211..55 

Limo, ooinbiiu'd with proteins.5.13 


Other eonMltncnis o/ iu.llk 

Minute quantities of urea, lecithin, iodine^ acetic acid, car¬ 
bon dioxide, and other ^nis(*s lia\(‘ been reported as existing in 
milk, hut they are present only in tnices and are probably of 
little practical significance. 

Condition nf cojtcm arid mlU in milk (Van Slyke and Bosworth) 

I'he chemistry of milk has been studi^sl liy many investi¬ 
gators. Numerous facts have been accuimilat(*d r(‘lating to 
the amounts and properties of the more prominent constituents 
of milk, including various ^-onditifius affecting the cornpo.sition ; 
but much less attention has been given to thorough study of 
individual (xmstituents, owing largely to the difficulties in¬ 
volved in making .such investigations. . . . 
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.That portion of the milk consisting of water and the com¬ 
pounds in solution is known as the milk-serum. In studying 
the individual constituents of milk, it is necessary to separate 
the serum, ^'arious methods have been used to separate milk- 
serum from the other constituents of milk, but the one best 
adapted for investigational purposes depends upon the fact 
that when milk is brought into contact with a porous earthen¬ 
ware filter, the water passes through, carrying with it the com¬ 
pounds in true solution, while the compounds insoluble in 
water or in suspension remain on the surface of the filter. 
We have made use of the special form of apparatus designed 
by Briggs' for the purpose of obtaining water-extracts from 
soils. Briefly stated, the process consists in putting the milk 
to be examined into a tubular chamber surrounding a Pasteur- 
Chambcrland filtering tube; pressure, amounting to 40 to 
45 pounds a square inch, is applied by means of a pump which 
forces air into the chamber containing the milk and causes the 
soluble portion of the milk to pass through the walls of the 
filter from the outside to the inside of the filtering tube, from 
which it runs out and is caught in a flask standing underneath. 
The insoluble residue accumulates on the outside surface of 
the filter tube from which it can easily be removed by light 
scraping. 

Before being placed in the apparatus for filtration, the milk 
is treated with some antiseptic to prevent souring during the 
process of filtration. 

The composition of the solid portion of milk removed by the 
filtering tube is ascertained by difference; from the figures 
obtained by an analysis of the original milk we subtract the 
results of analysis given by the serum. 


* U. 8. Dept. Agr. Boils. Bui. 19, p. 31, and Bui. 31, pp. 12-16. 
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Properties and composition of milk-serum (Van Slyke and 
Bosworth) 

Serum prepared from fresh milk by the method described 
above has a charaeteristic appearance, being of a yellow color 
with a faint greenish tinge and slight opalescence. 

The serum from fresh milk gi\'es a slight acid reaction to 
phenolphthalein and a strongly alkaline reaction to methyl 
orange. 

(^ONSTITUK.VTS OK Mll.K-.SK.Ul’M 


Sampi.k No 1 Hampmc No. 3 


CONBTITCEKTS 

OriKiniil 

Milk. 

IVjri’tMit- 

of 

OnKiiliil 

Milk. 

J’erwsDt- 

mKJ.. 



Milk 

wruiii 

MilkCoti. 

Milk 




101) C' (' 

100 (' (\ 

PtltlUMltH 

100 r C 

KWC.O. 

Btitueotfl 





in Srrutii 



in 8erum 



grama 

grama 

per ft. 

grama 

grama 

par d. 

Sugar . . 

. 



— 

5.75 

5.75 

100.00 

C’asein . . 


li.M 

O.(X) 

0.(X) 

3.07 

0.00 

0.00 

Albumin 
NilrogtMi in 

other 

o.r> 2 r, 

O.IWiO 

70.20 

0..5(K) 

0.188 

37.16 

oompounds 


— 

— 

— 

0.049 

0.049 

100.00 

Citric acid 



— 

— 

0.237 

0.237 

100.00 

Phosphorus (organif^ 







and inorganic). . 

0.125 

0.007 

,5.3.00 


— 

— 

Phosphorus 

(inor- 







ganic) 


O.OlXi 

().0()7 

70.00 

0.087 

0.056 

64.40 

Calcium 


0.12S 

0.045 

35.10 

0.144 

0.048 

33.33 

Magnesium 


0.012 

0.000 

7r>.oo 

0.013 

0.007 

53.85 

Potassium . 
Sodium . . 

:1 

' 0..^54 

■ 0.352 

09.44 

/ 0.120 
\ 0.0.55 

0.124 

0.0.57 

100.00 

100.00 

Chlorine . 


0.081 

0.082 

100.00 

0.076 

0.081 

100.00 

Ash . 


— 

— 

— 

0.72,5 

0.400 

65.17 


In the table above we give the results of the examination of 
two samples of fresh milk, the serum of which was prepared 
in the manner already described. These samples of milk 


' As chlorides. 
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were treated with chloroform at the rate of 50 c.c. to 1000 c.c. 
of milk and the fat removed by means of a centrifugal machine; 
the removal of fat is necessary, since it clogs the pores of the 
filter. The fat-free milk was then filtered through Pasteur- 
Chamberland filtering tubes. Aiial>'ses were made of the milk 
and of the serum. We did not determine those constituents 
present in milk in traces only, such as iron, sulfuric acid, and 
so on. 

A study of the data contained in the table enables us to show 
the general relation of the constituents of milk to the constitu¬ 
ents of milk-serum. The following form of statement furnishes 
a clear summary of the facts: 


1. Mir.s 0(>s«T2Ti:bnts 

INTKlfKHtH.PTIlJN IN 
MiLX'ftSKUu : 

2. MibX CONHTITPKNTH }'aIIT1,Y IN 

1 Hoi.in’lON ANn I’AltTl.YjlN Spk- 

I’ENSION OU COLLOIDAI, Hoi.lf- 
TION . 

1^. Mii.x Constituents 

ENTIllEbY IN St’S- 
PENMION on (\ll.hOI- 
DAL SubUTION'. 

(а) SuRar 

(б) Citrii; acid 

(c) PotaKKiiirn 

(d) Sodiuin 
(c) Chlorine 

{(i) Albumin 

(/>) InorRuuic. phos- i 

yihatos 
(r) ('alcium 
(f/) Magnesium 

(a) Fat 
((^) Casein 


The behavior of milk albumin attracts special attention on 
account of marked lack of regularity in the results obtained. 
Wc commonly think of milk albumin as readily and completely 
soluble in water, and the question is therefore raised as to why 
a considerable portion of it does not pass through the Pasteur- 
Chamberland filter. In view of all the facts available, the 
most probable explanation that has so far suggested itself is 
that in fresh milk a part of the albumin is held by the adsorb¬ 
ing power of casein. This suggestion is supported by results 
obtained in the following experiments: Serum was prepared 
from chloroformed fresh milk treated in different wavs. In 
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compared with serum oi)tained from whey which had been 
obtained from another portion of the same milk by treatment 
with rennet-extract. In tlie second exix'riment, serum direct 
from fresh milk was compared with (n) serum ol)tained from 
another jtortion of the same milk after souring, and (l>) .serum 
obtained from another portion of the same milk to which some 
formaldehyde solution had been adde<l. .\lbumin was deter¬ 
mined in each case by boilin'; after addition of acetic acid, 
followini; the details i;i\cn in the ])ro\isioiial method of the 
Association of (Xlieial .\);rienltural Cheinists. The results of 
the experiments are (;i\ eu below. 


First Dxi'euimknt rhu UMiC'C 


(;rfz mu 


Fnish milk. 

(1 ;ti2 

S<irum from fn-sh milk . . . ' 

o.i4;i 

Sorum from whey . . . . ; 

I).1S7 

SrPOND KxPKKIUKKT 1 


Frt‘sh nulk. 


S<'runi from fro-sli milk ... 

O.MS 

S<'rum from sour milk . . . ' 

o.2.".;i 

Serum from milk plus forrmildt'- 


hydo.: 

0 2 f) 


^I.UI'UIN (1^ \lll.K KR' 
< <n KUKI) IS KdM 


per ft 

.'■j'J.Dt 


SW.ll 

‘ 12.21 


In the first cxjieriment it is seen that when casein is precipi- 
tatetl by rennet solution the curd (the ])recipitated casein or 
para-casein) carries down part of the albumin with it; the 
amount thus carried down is approximately equal in this ca.se 
to that retained alons with the casein on the external surface 
of the Pasteur-t'hamberland filtering tube, when whole milk 
is filtered through such a filter. 

In the seconil ex]M“rimeut we see that when the casein i.s pre¬ 
cipitated with acid, as in the case of natural souring, the ad- 

* D 
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sorbing action of the casein is practically prevented and little 
or no albumin is carried down with it. In the case of the 
addition of formaldehyde to milk, the adsorbing power of 
casein is greatly diminished, probably due to the chemical 
reaction between ca.sein and formaldehyde. 


Properties and composition of that part of milk in snspension 
or colloidal solvtion (Van Slyke and Bosworth) 

Some of the constituents of milk are suspended in the form of 
solid particles in such an extremely fine state of division that 
they pass through the pores of filter paper and they do not 
settle as a sediment on standing, but remain permanently 
afloat. They cannot be seen except by ultra-microscopic 
methods. When substances are in such a condition, they a-e 
said to form a colloidal solution. In passing milk through the 
Pasteur-Chamberland filtering tube, the constituents in sus¬ 
pension as solid particles, and in colloidal solution, are retained 
in a solid mass on the outside of the tube and can therefore be 
readily obtained for study. 

Appearance. 

When prepared by the method of filtration previously de¬ 
scribed, the insoluble portion of milk collecting on the outside 
of the filtering tube is grayish to greenish white in color, of a 
glistening, slime-like appearance and gelatinous consistency. 
When dried without purification by treatment with alcohol, 
and the like, it resembles in appearance dried white of egg. 
Behavior vyiih water. 

The deposit of insoluble milk-constituents on the outside 
of the filtering tube, when removed and shaken vigorously 
m a flask with distilled water, goes into suspension and the 
mixture has the opaque, white appearance of the original milk. 
The deposit is, of course, more or less mixed with adhering 
soluble constituents but can be readily purified by shaking 
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with distilled water and filtering several times. The purified 
material goes readily into suspension on shaking with water 
and, if treated with a preservative, will remain indefinitely 
without change other than the separation of fat-globules. It 
has been held by .some that the citrates of milk perform the 
function of holding the insoluble phosphates in suspension, 
but this is not supported by the beha\'ior of the insoluble por¬ 
tion shown in our experiments. 

Reaction. 

A .suspension of the insoluble constituents of milk, prepared 
in the manner described above, is neutral to phenolphthalein. 
We purified the deposit made from lOOtt c.c. of milk, made a 
suspension of it in water, and, after the addition of 10 c.c. of 
neutral .solution of potassium oxalate, it was found to require 
N 

only 0.5 c.c. of —solution of scxlium hydroxide to make it 

10 

neutral to phenoli>hthalein. We interpret this to mean that 
there are no tri-basic (alkaline) phosphates in milk or in the 
serum, because the serum, since it is acid, can contain none, and 
the insoluble portion, being neutral, can therefore contain none. 
Relation of inorganic conet it itcnlt to ca.eein in milk. 

Without going into a detailed discussion of the history of 
the different views held by different investigators, it is suffi¬ 
cient for our purjmse to state that three general views have 
been put forward in regard to the relation of inorganic con¬ 
stituents to casein in milk: (1) That milk-casein is combined 
with calcium (alwut 1.07 per cent) to form a salt, calcium 
caseinate (which is neutral to litmus and acid to phenol¬ 
phthalein) ; (2) that casein is chemically combined directly 
with calcium phosphate; (d) that casein is a double compound 
consisting of calcium ca.seinate combined with calcium phos¬ 
phate. 

We have attempted to learn what is the true condition of 
casein in milk in relation to inorganic constituents, whether it 
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is in t'oml)ination with calcium alone or with some other inor¬ 
ganic base in addition, and also whether milk-casein is an acid 
salt or a neutral salt and, further, whether the insoluble phos¬ 
phates are in combination with casein or not. 

The authors s\immarize the results of their extended studies 
on this subject as follows: 

1. Milk contains two general classes of compounds, those in 
true solution and those in suspension, or insoluble. These two 
portions can be separated for study by filtering the milk through 
a porous earthenware filter like the I’asteur-f’hambcrland 
filtering tube. 

2. Serum prepar(“d from fresh milk is yellow with a faint 
greenish tinge and slight o])alescenc('. TIk- following constitu¬ 
ents of milk are wholly in solution in the milk-serum: sugar, 
citric acid, potassium, .sodium, and chlorine. The following are 
partly in solution and partly in suspension ; .'\lbumin, inorganic 
phosphates, calcium, magnesium. Albumin in fresh milk 
appears to be adsorbed to a considerable extent b\- casein, and 
therefore only a part of it appears in the serum. In serum from 
sour milk and milk to which formaldehyde has been added, 
nearly all of the albumin appear.s in the serum. 

3. The insoluhle portion of milk separated by filtration 
through the Pasteur-Chamberland filtering tube is grayish to 
greenish white in color, of a glistening, slime-like a[)pearanee 
and gelatinous consistency. When shaken with water it goes 
readily into suspension, forming a mixture having the opaque, 
white appearance of milk. Such a suspension is neutral to 
phenolphthalein. W’hen purified, the insoluble portion con¬ 
sists of neutral calcium caseinate (casein (''a 4 ) and neutral di¬ 
calcium phosphate (rallTO,). The casein and di-calcium 
phosphate are not in combination, as shown by a study of 10 
samples of milk from 13 individual cows, and also by a study 
of the deposit or “separator slime” formed by whirling milk 
in a cream separator. By treating fresh milk with formalde- 
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hyde iind whirliitf' in a cciitrifiij'al machine under .si)eeified con¬ 
ditions, it is i)ossil)le to etTeet a nearly eoniplete separation of 
phosphates from casein. 

4. The data i)reseiited, with results of otlier work, furnish a 
basis for sujjgestiuf; an arrangement of the individual compounds 
contained in milk, especially including the salts. 


roLosTnrM (Hills) 

Immediately after a birth anil jireceding the true milk flow, 
the mammary glands of the mother secrete an acrid, viscid, 
yellowish fluid, heavier than milk and of alkaline reaction, 
which is called the colostrum. 

The first fluid given is most markedly I'olostral in character, 
the .sersind and succeeding ones less ,so, until by the sixth to the 
tenth milking, the true milk flow is usually considered e.stat> 
lished and the product used. 

rolostrum iliffcrs from milk mainly in contaiiung less casein 
and sugar, more ash, many times more albumin, and in con¬ 
taining jieculiar granules known as “colostrum corpu.si'les"; 
its office is lujrgative, enabling the offspring to rid itself of the 
accumulations of the foetal bowel. 

The following table gives the average composition of the 
colostrums of the three cows, analyses being grouped by milk¬ 
ings, and the average comiHisition of milk three weo^ks later. 
The colostrum analyses are the means of three samples, and 
each milk, the mean of twelve. N*one of these first colo.strums 
analyzed .so high as they wonlil have done had the cow been 
milked immisliately after calving. 

German analyses give as a maximum of twenty-two cow.s, 
milked immediately after calving, siHX'ific gravity 1.079, 
total solids .32.57, fat 4.05, casein 7.14, albumin 20.21, milk- 
sugar 3.83, ash 2.31. 
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ArSKAUB ANALrSEfl 

1 .SpECiFir 
j C/RAVITir 

I 

1 

j Total 

I .Solids 
j Actual 

Total 
j Solids 

1 Calcu- 

■ LATKI) 

1 Fat 

Casein 

1 AND Al- 
' BUMIN 

Milk- 

1 SUQAR 

1 

Aaa 

First milkijis co¬ 
lostrum . . . 

1.0533 

19.37 

! 

17.90 

3.86 

11.44 

2.40 

1.67 

Second milkinij 
colostrum . . 

1.0415 

14.33 

13.88 

2.92 

6.49 

3,60 

1.33 

Third milking? 
colostrum . . 

1.03X0 

12.98 

! 

12.G0 

2.58 

5.01 

4.10 

1.23 

Fourth milking 
colostrum . . 

1.0304 

13.92 

13.,55 

3.71 

4.71 

4.28 

1,24 

Milk(t}ireo weeks i 
after calving) . 

1.0.330 

1.3..52 

12.77 

4.00 

3.34 

5.00 

0.5S 


Engting gives tlie composition of colostrum from a single cow 
as follows; 


Tihk after Calving 

SPKUlFlf’ 

Gravity 

Fat 

Ca- 

SKIN 

Alruuin 

Sugar 

Asm 

Total 

Solids 

Immediately . , 

1.068 

3..54 

2.05 

10..50 

3.00 

1.18 

20.93 

After 10 hours . 

1.040 

4. GO 

4.28 

9.32 

1.42 

1.55 

21.23 

After 24 hours 

1,043 

4.75 

4..50 

6.25 

2.85 

1.02 

19.37 

After 48 hours 

1.042 

4.21 

3.2,5 

2.31 

3.40 

0.96 

14.19 

After 72 hours 

1.025 

4.08 

3.33 

1.02 

4.10 

0.82 

13.36 


The averagf' of twenty-two analyses of colostrum from dif¬ 
ferent cows hy Kngling showed total solids 28.31, fat 3.37, 
casein 4.813, albumin 15.85, sugar 2.4S, ash 1.78. 

ACIDITY OF MILK 

The reaction of fresh milk depends on the indicator used in 
making the test. When litmus is used as the indicator, the 
reaction is usually amphoteric, that is, red litmus paper is 
turned blue and blue litmus paper is turned red. If methyl 
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orange is the indicator, the reaction is alkaline, while with 
phenolphthalein it is acid. \'an Slyke and Bosworth explain 
the reaction in fre.sh milk as follows: 

“Both fresh milk and the serum from fresh milk show a 
slight acid reaction to phcnoljihthalcin. 'I'liis has been be¬ 
lieved to be due to casein or acid phosphates in the milk or to 
both. The fact that fresh milk and its serum are strongly 
alkaline to methyl orange indicates that the acidity is due to 
acid phosphates, though it does not necessarily show that acid 
caseinates are not also responsibh' for some of the acidity. 
The results of our work given in the precf-ding pages furnish 
aid in determining to what compounds in milk the acid reaction 
to phenolphthalein is due. 

“ \ 1000 c.c. sample of milk was obtained from each of eight 
cows immediately after milking and chloroform (oO c.c.) was 
added to this at once. The acidity of the milk and of the milk- 
.serum was detennined after triaitmcnt with neutral pota.ssium 
oxalate according to the method of Van Slyke and Bosworth.^ 
The results arc given below; 

Acidity op Milk and Milk-hkkitm 


Number or Sample 


N'fMBEii or I’f Ar.KAt.i llEquiacD to 

NtfTHALlIK 1(K) ()r 

Milk Milk-ncrum 



-1 K 
0.2 
4.2 
0.0 
0.4 
4.4 
7.0 
0.0 


r>.o 

6.2 

4.2 

5.H 

0.4 

4.4 

O.S 

0.4 


N. y. A^. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bui. No. 37, p. 5. 
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“These figures show that the acidity of fresh milk is the same as 
that of its serum, which means that the constituents of the milk 
causing acidity are soluble constituents contained in the serum. 
Since the serum contains phosphates in amounts sufficient to 
furnish two to four times as much acid phosphates as is required 
to account for the acidity, and since, moreover, no other acid 
constituents of the milk-serum are present in more than mi¬ 
nute quantities and are wholly insufficient to cause the of)served 
degree of acidity, it ai)i)ears a reasonable conclusion that the 
acidity of fresh milk is due to soluble acid phosphates. This 
conclusion is further strengthened by the results given in the 
preceding pages, which go to sliow conclusively that the insol¬ 
uble constituents of fresh milk are neutral in reaction, consi,st¬ 
ing largely or wholly of neutral calcium caseinate (casein (fa^), 
neutral di-caleium phosphate (CaHP() 4 ), and fat. 

“Both fresh milk and the scrum from fresh milk show a 
slight acid reaction to phenolphthalein but are strongly alka¬ 
line to methyl orange, indicating that acidity is <lue, in part at 
least, to acid phosphates. In eight samples of fresh milk, the 
acidity of the milk and of the milk-serum was determined after 
treatment with neutral potassium oxalate. The results show 
that the acidity of the whole milk is the same as that of the 
serum and that, therefore, the constituents of the serum are 
responsible for the acidity of milk. There is every reason to 
believe that the phosphates of the serum cause the observed 
acidity.” 



CIIAl’TKll III 



FACTORS THAT AFFECT THE COMPOSITION OF MILK 

In the pri'ccding cliiiiitcr it lins been tliiit (-(m 's milk is 
stibjwt to wiilo vjiriations in comixisitiim. 'riicrc urc many 
tilings whicli caUM' tliosc variations, ciTtain conilitions allVctiiiK 
tlif (‘omposition of tlic milk permanently, others cansiiiR only 
transient modifications. I’robahly all the eoiistitnents of milk 
are sid)jeet to more or less finetnation in pereentaf;e atid amotmt, 
hnt those which show the ureate.st ehaiif'es are the water, the 
fat, and the total solid.s. 

FtCTOliS WHICH .M'I'KIT THK WVlKIt-CONTKNT OK COW’h 
MtLK (Van .Slyke) ‘ 

Aiiioiiiit Ilf mriiiliiDi. 

The amount of water normally <'ontained in milk varies, 
dejiendiiin on siieh conditions as inilividnality, hrenl, stage of 
lactation, age, character of bxsl, amount of water drunk, state 
of health. In the case of single milkings of individual cows, 
the water may vary from ,S2 to ltd per cent or more ; in the case 
of milk from herds of cows the water varies less, usually ranging 
from 80 to 88 ja-r cent. 

The influettee of breed. 

The following figures from the reconls of the Xcw York Agri¬ 
cultural K.'cpt-riment .Station illustrate the influence of breed 
on the water-C'ontent of milk : 

' Modnm Methods of Toslinp Milk and Milk Products, Orange 
Judd Co. 
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Influence of Breed upon Water-content of Milk 


Namk Off Bkeed 


Pehcentaqe of 
Water in Mii.k 


Holstoin-Frioflian . . 

Ameri(5an Holdurnij.ss 
Ayrshiro .... 
Shorthorn . . . 

Devon .... 
Guernsey . . . 

Jersey .... 


88.20 

87.35 

87.25 

85.70 

85.r>0 

85.10 

84.(K) 


The influence of lactation. 

The variation of water in milk, as affcctcfi by advance of the 
lactation periixl, is illustrated by the followinjf fipiures, which 
cover a period of ten months from the time of calving : 


Month or Lactation 

I’EUCKNTAOEOr 

Water in Mii.t 

1. 

80,00 

2. 

86.50 

3 . 

86.53 

4 . 

86.36 

6. 

86.25 

6. 

86.00 

7 . 

85.82 

8. 

85.67 

9 . 

85.54 

10. 

85.17 


There is noticeable a general tendency for the amount of 
water in milk to increase for the first three months of lactation, 
after which tliere is a continuous decrease to the end of the 
lactation period. 
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FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCK PERCENTAOE OF FAT AND SOLIDS 
IN MILK 

There is great variation in the percentage of fat in normal 
milk. The average of large numl)er,s of analy.ses, including 
milk of the different breeds during the entire year, sliows that 
the average percentage of milk-fat in tliis country i.s not far 
from 4 per cent. If individual herds are considered on a yearly 
basis, the average may \ ar\ from ap])ro\imatcly per cent to 
5 per cent or higher. Hetween dilferent indix idual cows, the 
average may vary even more. Many of thi' conditions that 
affect the percentage of fat in milk are fairly well known, while 
others are little uialerstood. Some of the wcll-rccognizt'd con¬ 
ditions that influence the fat content of milk will he consid¬ 
ered. 

Influfnrc »/ brrrd (N'an Slyke). ' 

It is well known that the percentage of fat in milk varies in 
a somewhat characteristic way with the kind of breed of cow. 
While there is markeil variation in individuals of the same brmi, 
there is found to he a fairly uniform ilitferencc, more or le.ss 
marked, if we consider the averages of several individuals. It is 
largely ow ing to this inflncnce that we find the milk of one coun¬ 
try differing from that of another, or the milk of one section of a 
country differing from that of another section. For example, 
the average amount (if fat in milk in (lennany and Holland is 
fully ^ per cent lower than in this country, hecaiLse the prevail¬ 
ing breeds of cows there are those producing milk comparatively 
low in fat. The following figures, taken from the records of the 
.\cw York (Geneva) Agricultural Fx^ieriment .Station, repre¬ 
sent averages of many individuals for several periods of lacta¬ 
tion : 


‘ Loc. cit. 
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Name or Bheed 

Peh C 

'ent or Fat in 

Mile 

Averjige 

LoWCMt 

Highest 

Holstein-Friosiaii .... 


2.88 

3.85 

Ayrshiro . 

3.m) 

d.20 

4.24 

Ameritjan lloldiirnoss . . . 

:f.7:i 

;i.49 

3.92 

Bhorthorn. 

4.44 

4.28 

4.50 

Devon . 

4.()0 

4.30 

5.23 

Guernsey . 


4.51 

6.13 

Jersey . 

o.fiO 

4.!)(i 

6.0'J 


The following, compiled hy Wing frotn a large number of 
analyses made at various American Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, will give a general idea of the average composition 
of the milk of the more eommon breeds, so far as it relates to 
total solids and fat: 


Influknc’k of Baruu) ox Solids and Fat in Milk 



Soli uB 

Fat 

Jersey. 

14.70 

5.35 

Ouemsey. 

14.71 

5.16 

Devon. 

14.50 

4.60 

Shorthorn. 

i3.:w 1 

4.05 

Ayrshire. 

12.01 


Holstein-Friesian.! 

11.85 

3.42 


Influence of individuality of cow. 

While there is great difference in tlie average fat-content of 
milk from the different hreisls, there is also wide variation in 
the individual animals within any given breaxi. It would be 
difficult to find two txiws in any breed whose milk contained 
the same percentage of fat; in fact, the \ ariatinns lietween 
individual cow's in a breed are likely to be as great as the average 
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differences between th(> breeds. This is shown by the data in 
the following table representing the milk from indi\ idnal animals 
in the different breeds. 

Vaiuation in' l*K.urHNT\(:!: <iF I'’\ r ok Mii.k ok I Min idi'.al C.owh 


Breed 


Ayrshin* . 
HoisU'iti . 
lloIsU'iii . 
Jors('y 
SliDrlliorii 
llolslcui . 
Holstriii . 


Nt MtiKii i«y 
Mil. KIM.H 

cr.’iK'' 


;;fr </ 


27 

:i o:i 

•js 

0.07 

*JS 

:i IS 

‘JS 

:>:u 

‘J7 

4 os 

•JO 

j os 

10 

j (ij 


1-1 nSTKNT 



1 IaiaorI 


]>rr <i. 

■l.liCi 



g.40 

:i.t>7 

2.71 


4..'.(! 

.s.gtl 



2.24 

t.l.'i 

1.(17 


Influence of nge of row on fut-nniteiit of milt fWing).‘ 

notion is prevalent that tlie percentage of fat in the milk 
is also aff’eeted by the age of the eow ; that during the first and 
second jX'riiHls of lactation the young cow usuall.t' gives milk 
poorer in fat than when siie is mature. During the years of 
greater vigor the percentage of fat is supixised to be fairly 
uniform ; but in cows of ndvaneisl age it may sometimes again 
fall to a low point. Recently some records have been publi.shetl 
that go to show that the age of the cow has little, if any, influ¬ 
ence on the jicrc'entage of fat in the milk. In the one ease* the 
observations were made on a large number of cows of all ages, 
for a we-ek at a time, comparatively early in the fx'riixl of lacta¬ 
tion. In the other the obse-rvations were tniule on a single 
herd extending over several years, and the percentages of fat 


‘ Milk and Us Products. 
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are the average for the whole period of lactation. The percent¬ 
ages of fat for tJie different ages are as follows : 


"OKficiAL” Weeki.t Ohhkkvations ok Cor- 
Tk»t8 of Holwtkin- i NEi.L L’niversitv Herd 
Fiuebian C’owb 1891-8 



Number of 

Avprano 

Number of 

Average 


(>)W8 

' I’or Cent I'ut 

Cows 

Per Cent Fat 

2-year-olds. 

147 

.'!.29 

25 

3.71 

3-year-old8. 

81 

;i.:ii 

2.5 

3.71 

4-year-old 9 . 

.59 

3.41 

[ 18 

3.68 

5-yoar-oldH. 

87 

3.42 

12 

3.60 

6-year-oMH. 

•Ml 

3.:$4 

8 

3.49 

7-year-old8. 

22 


5 

3.08 

S-year-olds. 

14 

3.401 


3.89 

Q-year-olda. 

10 

3.37 1 


lO-year-olds .... 

9 

3.83 



11-and 12-year-()ldB . . 

1 4 

3.r>7 i 

1 i 




Influence of stage of lactation on fat-content of milk (Van Slykc). 

From the time a cow “comes fresh in milk" up to the time 
she becomes “dry,” the composition of the milk undergoes 
gradual changes, which are quite independent of other factors. 
The period of lactation varies in length with different individual 
COW'S, but, for practical purposes, lasts about ten to twelve 
months. The changes observed in the percentage of fat during 
the progress of the lactation period are quite marked and 
fairly regular, without reference to individual or breed. The 
colostrum, which is the secretion produced by a cow soon after 
calving, is very different in composition from normal milk, and 
is not considered at all in our discussion of the constituents 
of milk. The figures presented in the following table repre¬ 
sent the monthly averages of nearly 100 different lactation 
periods: 
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In stiiilviiiK this tiihic, wi- notice that the jxTci'ntaRe of fiit 
(iecrcuses in the second month, as eoinpared with the first, 
and tlien hcRins to inereuse, eontimiiiif' to increase from month 
to month during the entire peritsl of lactation. The rate of 
increase is more rapid dnrinj; the last two or three months than 
previously. Such l)eha\ior appears to he the general rule. 
Variation from the comparative degree of regularity observed 
in the foregoing table may, of course, apjK'ar in the ea.se of 
individuals. 

Van Slyke also shows “ the infiucnta' of advancing lactation 
upon the [x»rcentage of fat as obser\ ed in the ease of milk u.sed 
at cheese-factories. In general, dairymen have their cows 
begin the period of lactation in March and April, so that milk 
taken to a chee.se-factor>' represents, during the season, stages 
of the lactation period extending from about the sec-ond to the 
eighth months. Cows kept under ordinaiw' farm conditions 
are subject to greater variations of external influences than those 
used in the investigation represented by the figures in the pre- 
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ceding table. The figures in this table represent results secured 
in both New Y(jrk and Wisconsin.” 


Vakiation ok Fat is ('hukse-factoky Milk with Advance of 

Ij.M TATTO.S’ 


1’KH (IbS’T OF 1 '’aT 
IS Mii.k 


I I’l.ltf KNTAtiVH IN f'OM- 
PAKIBON WITH FiHBT MoNTU 



Nuw York 

Wis( oiiHin 

New York 

Wipcorifiin 

April. 


4.4,S 

UKI.O 

KKl.O 

May. 

li.fiS 


104,4 

100.4 

Juno. 



100.1 

KKl.O 

July. 


4..") 

lO.'i..'! 

102.0 

Auf^ust. 

li.St 

4,(14 

112.0 

104.4 

8<ipt('mhi*r. 

J !)S 

4.44 

110.0 

110.3 

Oelobor. 

4.2;i 

4.0,S 

124,4 

117.2 

ZL _•_.... 




.. .• 


Fan’flfi'on, from, day to day in herd milk. 

Since the composition of milk from the different breeds and 
from individual cows varies decidedly, it is reasonable to expect 
more or le.ss variation in the milk from different herds. Not 
only is this true, but there is also variation in the fat-eontent of 
milk from the same herd from day to day. Daily variations 
will normally be larger in herds where but few eows are 
included than they will be in large herds, but in herds of 
average size there will normally he daily variations in the per¬ 
centage of fat. 

Variations from day to day in individual cow. 

Individual cows will sometimes show verv' marked variations 
in both the percentage and amount of fat from milking to milk¬ 
ing. An extreme example of this variation is given by Fraser in 
a two-day record of a cow being milked three times daily on 
oflRcial test where the cow appeared to be in perfect health 
and with no appiarent cause for the wide variation. 
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\’arinll())i of fal-iviilciit in iliffcrrnl portionn if inJIk drawn from 
the adder. 

It is ii well-known fact that diH'oront portions of tlif n.'. K 
(iniwn from the lalilcr contain varvinK percentages of fat. T D 
first milk drawn (the fore-milk) normally is very low in fat. 
As the milking proKre.sses, the fat-eontent increases till the last 
portion (the strippings) is reaehed, which is mneh richer in fat. 
This increase Ix'tween the first and hast milk usually amounts 
to sever.d per cent. The following figures, reportetl by Van 
Slyke,' illustrate the general rule that the first milk drawn 
contains least fat, the milk la.st drawn being the richest 
in fat: 


Pbh (’bnt or F'at in .Mii.k 



I ('<>W 1 

( ow 2 

1 r<)w 3 

1 

First portion drawn . . . . ■ 

n.'K) 

l.tK) 

l.fiO 

Second iM)rtion drawn ... 

2.m 

:t.‘20 

:i.2r, 

Third portion drawn .... 
Fourth portion drawn (strife 


4.10 

! .5,00 

pings). 


x.in 

1 8.:«) 


* Loc. cit. 

• B 
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The following data by Leach shows the difference in fat and 
solids between fore-milk and strippings in the case of two cows: 


NUMireR OF Cow 

Per Cent 
Water 

Per Cent 
Solids 

Per Cent 
Fat 

1 

(1) Foro-milk.! 

88.17 

11.83 

1.32 

Strippinps.1 

80.82 

19.18 

9.36 

(2) Foro-niilk. 

88.7.'! 

11.27 

1.07 

Strippings. 

80.37 

19.63 

10.36 


The percentage of albuminoids, sugar, and ash is nearly the 
same in both fore-milk and strippings. 

The gradual increase in fat and total solids is shown by the 
following data reported by Baussingault: 


Portion ot Milk 

, ■■ 

2 


* 

5 

6 


j pir cl. 

per ci. 

per ei. 

[ per d. 

per ct. 

per el. 

Total solids . . . 

' 10.47 

10.7.'') 

lO.H.') 

■ 11.23 

11.63 

12.67 

Fat. 

1.70 

1 1.76 

2.10 

2.,94 

3.14 

4.08 

Solids not fat . . . 

1 8.77 

1 

8.99 

8.7,') 

8.60 

8.49 

8.59 


Compositim of milk from different quarters of udder. 

It is also known that tlie percentage of fat in milk varies in 
different quarters of the udder of a cow, and also varies more or 
less in each quarter with the order in whicli the teats are milked. 

Beach ' .studied the quality of milk from the different quarters 
of the udder by drawing the milk in the usual manner except 
that four three-quart pails were used, the milk of each quarter 
being milked into a separate pail. Each lot was then weighed 
and tested. The following table is representative of the results 
obtained; 


' Storrs Report, 1904, p. 132. 
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No. 

Total 

Per Cent of 
Total Milk 

Per Cent or 
Total Milk 


Habcock Test 


or 

Cow 

Milk 

Yield 

Yield, Front 
Udder 

Yield, Hear 
Uddek 

Front I’ddor 

Hear Udder 



Right Left 

Quarter , Quarter 

Right 

(Quarter 

left 

Quarter 

Itight 

QuarU'r 

Left 

Quarter 

Right IWt 

Quarter Quarter 

1 

i6. 

11.2 

25.0 

18.8 

25.0 

31.2 

j>er rt 

(i.4 

/>rr cl. 

7.2 

jier ci. 

7.4 

per d, 

6.2 

2 

12.7 

21.3 


MJy 

23.(1 

4.2 

4.0 

4.2 

4.4 

3 

11.0 

17.3 

17.3 

:j().9 

34.5 

4.() 

4.2 

4.0 

4.6 

4 

10.4 

20.2 

1,5.3 

29.9 

34.(1 

4.4 

4.4 

,5.6 

5.6 

7 

7J> 

17.4 

20.0 

25.3 

37.3 

4.4 

3.8 

3.(1 

3.2 

8 

10.2 

19.5 

24.5 

33,3 

22.7 

:).i 

r).2 

:).4 

5.2 

Iti 

10.8 

10.7 

13.9 

32.1 

37.0 

4.2 

4.4 

4.(1 

4.6 

17 

(i.O 

18,3 

23.3 

21.7 

3(1.7 

(>.:i 

4.(1 

5.0 

4.8 

18 

l.I.S 

25.3 

■)«> ■> 

27.2 

25.3 

4 0 

4.4 

4.6 

4.6 

19 

12.8 

11 0 

21.1 

31 2 

3(1.7 

:>.() 

4.(1 

5.3 

5.2 

20 

(i.l 

19.7 

21 3 

29.:) 

29.5 

5.4 

(j.O 

(1.0 

6.0 

21 

10.3 

19.4 

24.2 

28.2 

2,8.2 

3 4 

4.2 

3.4 

3.6 

IW 

10,3 

11.7 

17.5 

38.8 

32.0 

2 H 

3.0 

2.6 

2.4 

23 

20.5 

19.(1 

21 4 

2 :>.s 

30.2 

1 

3.(1 

3.0 

3.5 

24 

.5.9 

11.9 

20.3 

32.2 

35.(1 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

4.4 

Avo>‘ 
ag«* 10.7 

18.3 

20 5 

'2<,1.5 

31 7 

4..58 

4..5(1 

4..55 

4.54 


It will he seen that there were great dillerenees in the per¬ 
centage of fat in the milk of the different quarters when indi¬ 
vidual cows are considered, hut that there were practically no 
differences when the averages for the fifteen cows are considered. 
Variatimi of time between milkingn in relation to the fat-conUni of 
mill; (\'an Slyke). ‘ 

As a rule, the longer the time between two suceessi\ e milkings, 
the smaller is the percentage of fat in the milk ; and the shorter 
the time between milkings, the greater the percentage of fat. 
When the time between milkings is unifonnly erjual, the varia¬ 
tion of fat in milk is .small, pro\ idi'd the general environment of 


' Loc. oit. 
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the animal is the same. However, as there are not commonly 
such entirely uniform conditions of surroundings during the 
day and night, there njjpears to be a eominon tendeney for the 
presence of a little more fat in the morning’s iiulk, even when 
milkings are apart the same length of time. 

Infliience of methods of milhing and environment on composition 
of milk. 

Babcock * carrie<i out a scries of trials to determine the effect, 
on the composition of nulk, of such variations as milking one 
teat at a time, milking fast and slow, change of milkers, change 
of stable, and the like. He gives the following general conclu¬ 
sions as a result of his work : 

“ The elaboration of milk does not proceed at a uniform rate 
from milking to milking, but is most active at the time of milk¬ 
ing, and is dependent not only upon the stimulus which the 
milk glands derive from the niani|ndation of the teats and udder, 
but upon the nervous condition of the animal at the time of 
milking. 

“In consequence of this, slight changes in the conditions 
under which the milking is done may have a decided influence 
upon both the yield and quality of milk. As a general rule the 
quality of milk, measured by the percentage of fat which it 
contains, is more sensitive to changes of this kind than is the 
yield of milk. Among the changes which appear to have most 
influence in this respect, the following arc of especial importance, 
viz.: change in the interval between milkings and in the rate of 
milking; change of milkers and manner of milking, especially 
if the manipulation of the teats and udder be different; change 
of envin)nment and any circumstance which excites or even 
slightly disturbs the animal at the time — excitement between 
milkings, if the cow has become quiet before milking, appears 
to have comparatively little influence. As would be expected. 


' Baboook, Wis. Report, 1889, pp. Cl-62. 
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there is a great differeiiet' in cows in tliis n'spect, some being 
very sensitive, while others are seanriy affeeted at all. In 
our e.xperiinents cows that have been giving milk for a long time 
have been less sensitive iji this respect than fresh cows that were 
giving a large <|uantity of milk, but this ma\ haw been due to 
individual ebaraeteristies of the animals tc'stisl and not to the 
advanct'd period of lactation. I would recommend, therefore, 
in order to obtain tbe best results from any cow that first of all 
she be treatisl kindly, all sources of e.vcitement being avoided 
.so far as possible. She should also be fed and milked at regular 
intervals, by the same person, and all conditions should be 
maintained as nearly- uniform as possible at all times. It is 
my oj)inion that kind treatment anil pleasant surroundings will 
have a greater infiiieiice upon the ((UalitN of milk than the kind 
of foisi, pro\ ided that the ration gi\en contains suflieient nutri¬ 
ment for the maintenanee of the animal." 

Injluntfc (if ilriiiilli i/ii compoxilldii of mill:. 

In a stnd,\ of the milk of fift\’ herds of cows, Van Slyke found 
that the eliemieal composition was all'eeted by a drouth during 
the summer months. 'I'he eoustituent most affected was the 
casein, which decreased both in actual [MTcentage and also in 
relation to the fat. The extent of this variation is shown in the 
following table: 

T.milk .Siiowiyu VsinsTios or F.st sxii ('.\skis’ as AKFF.eTKi) ar 
.Sr.MMKK OiioCTU - \'an .Slyko' 



j I’oi'VDH ftr Kat in 

I'tlfNfJH or ( 'aAKIN 

Piil'NIM or ^'ahcih 

Month 

KXJ I'lMMif* or 

IS IfX) IVti Nim or 

roll Onk I’oUNt) 


Mji,» 

Milk 

or {'at in Milk 

May .... 

. . 

2.40 

0.07 

Juno .... 

. . ; r>\) 

2.:t:{ 

(Ul'i 

Julv . . . . 

. . :i.7i 

2.20 

0..TO 

AUfillHt . . . 

. . 1 4.(M 

2.20 

O-Ot! 

8opU*nil)er 

. . 

2.47 

0,02 

OotolKT 

. . 4.20 

2.<>9 

0.04 


* (Ionova, Bui. Uri, 

S’, s., p, i;v2. 
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Effect of food on percentage of fat in milk. 

The question as to whetlier the percentage of fat can be in¬ 
creased by feeding has long held the attention of dairj'men. 
Much experimental work has been done on this subject, and 
while the results differ somewhat, in the main, they agree in 
demonstrating that, while sudden or radical changes in feed 
may affect the percentage of fat in the milk, it is not possible 
materially to increase tlie percentage of fat at all permanently. 
Following changes in feed, the percentage of fat soon tends to 
return to the normal for the particular cow or herd. 

After studying the ofl'ect of food on the ([uality of milk, 
Whitcher' of the New llumpshire Station states his conclusions 
as follows: 

“I feel warranted in saying that a gis’cn animal b\' heredity 
is so constituted that she will giN'c a milk of certain average 
composition; by judicious or injudicious feeding the amount 
of milk daily may be very largely varied, lint the (luality of the 
product will be chiefly determined by the individuality of the 
cow. A Shorthorn cow can never, by feeding, be changed into 
a Jersey; and the man wln) starts out to increase the fat in milk 
by simply changing the food has, in my opinion, a very difficult 
task to perform. Slight variations arc always cropping out, 
whether w’e change the food or not, but change.s of per cent of 
fat, of any considerable amount, do not appear to trace to food 
influence, so long as the food is reasonably well proportioned 
and sufficient in quantity. 

“ Quantity is the result of food influence. Quality is the result 
of the make-up of the animal.” 

The influence of feed was studied at the New York Experi¬ 
ment Station by feeding cows rations poor or rich in protein 
and in fat. The results obtained are reported as follow's: 

’3d Ann. Kept. New Hampshire, p. l.W. 

* New York Stat-e E.xperimt*nt Station, Bulletin No. 197. 
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Effect of Vakiations in Katio\ rroN the Milk 
T ow 12. Varutionb in Pbotein 


-- - - 


Milk 

Soiidii 

Fat 

Period 

C'hiinjTCH in Hatidii 

iH.l 

in 

in 


Miik 

iMilk 

... 



U, 

per (1. 

prr et. 

Jan. 30 to Feb. (i 

Muxiniiim prot<‘in b‘<l t2.b lb. 





tluilv^ . 

3.“). 1 

12.92 

3.72 

Fob. f) to l() . 

Maxiniuni jirotcin fed 

32.2 

13,04 

3.(i8 

Fob. ir> to 2(i 

I^rotciii (bimiiislnnfr. carbolpv- 





(lratc'< miTcusnii; .... 

30.1 

13.30 

3.92 

Fob. 2fi to Mur. S 

Proleiii -.(ill ibniiiU'liuar. earbo- 





h\ (Irali'^) ill ni<TfU''mtr 

2S.4 

13.37 

3.87 

Mur. S to IS . . 

Protein at nunimuni \ \ l> lb. 





(iaih ! .... . • 

2(> 0 

13.47 

4.01 

Mar. IS U> 2S . 

Mar. 2S to A])r. 7 

I’n)lctn irKTcusinL', carboliy- 
(Iralrs (il^ll^i^hinL' • • 

I’rotnn still incrcasinK. carluH 

20.1 

I3.0.'i 

4.05 

hydralf*' .iiill fliniinisliinf; . 
I’rotcin a! ina.siinuin f2 b lb. 

2r>.."> 

13.73 

4.11 

Apr. 7 t(t 1-4 . 

(iuilN ) .... 

20.1 

13.78 

4.08 

Cow 10 WiiiMioNH IS Prion Pat 





Ih. 

ptr et. 

pfT Ct. 

Jan. .10 to Feb. (i 

Normal ralioii 'fat f-d dailv 





S 111 ) . 

■22.0 

14.31 

4.74 

FpI>. 6 to 13 . . 

Ilation uncliunijrfl .... 

•22.H 

14.20 

4.74 

Fob. 13 to 20 . 

imoliaii^rcd .... 

2'2.S 

14220 

4.7.5 

Fob. 20 to 27 

Kation tn.ohjint;od .... 

23.,o 

13.00 

4.46 

Feb. 27 to Mar. (> 

Food fat m('n‘a>ii!tr . 

■23.4 

14.09 

4.60 

Mar. () to 13 . 

Food fat at maximum (1.4 Ib. 





dailv) . 

23.7 

14.17 

4.76 

Mar. 13 to 2() 

Food fat dinimi''hinLj' 

24.0 

13.81 

4.44 


"Cow 12 fc<i ii filt-poor ration in wliicli tho protein supply 
was gradually decreaswi from 2.() II). daily to 1.0 Ih. and then 
gradually restored to the maximum, with aeeompanying in¬ 
crease and decrease in carimhydrates so that the digestible dry 
matter of the ration was kept fairly uniform; C'ow 10 fed a 
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ration with normal supply of fat at first which was gradually 
increased to 1,4 lb. daily, then gradually restored to the normal; 
these rations were quite varied in character and contained some 
fat-extracted foods; yet showed a (juite uniform digestibility 
of about 70 per cent of the dry matter. 

“There is nothing in the.se data to warrant the conclusion that 
supplying more or le.ss ])rotein or more or less fat to a milch cow 
causes material changes in the milk. In the case of (low 12 her 
milk suffered a gradual aiid (juite constaJit increase in its pro¬ 
portion of solids and of fat, but this change was in no way di.s- 
turbed in its progress by the fall or rise in the i)ro])ortion of 
protein in the food. 

"With Cow 111, the increase of the food fat to 1.4 lb. daily, a 
most abnormal iiuantity, diil not raise the inilk-fat above what 
appeared to be the normal ])roportion. These results stand in 
accord with the outcome of many other carefully conducted 
investigations, 

“The marked changes in protein-content and in fat-content 
of rations did not produce noticeable changes in the character 
or composition of the milk, A lessening of protein supply in 
the food did not produce a corresponding decrease of protein 
in the milk solids, but caused a marked lessening of protein 
decomposition in the body.” 

The effect of a ration rich in palm-nut meal has been studied 
by Anderson,' who used six cows dividwl into two lots of 
three each. Previous to the experiment all of these cows had 
received the same grain mixture. The palm-nut meal was 
fed for a period of six weeks, during which time the grain 
ration for lot No. 1 contained two parts and that of lot No. 2 
four parts of palm-nut meal. He summarizes his results as 
follows: 


- C. U. Bui. 173. 
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Influence of palm-nut meal on perreningr of fat. 

Aveha(;k I*eh Cent of Fm’ i\ I*Kl{I()D^ of Thuf:k Wkkks Eath 




1 

or No 1 

1.1 

I No. 

2 
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i liiiid 
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2 9S ;i 94 


d 21 
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;5 ;i9 

:> 09 
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d (Id 
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1st thnx' weeks 

;>2 

so 

J 27 4 ;t2 

d 2f. 

d 2M 
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fjau 20 Mar 2) 

2<l tlirot* weeks 

J nt 

:> so 

1 

d 4.'. 1 a:. 

d 27 

d 5M 

UmI’iI r.ituui 

1 st tlin*e wiM-ks 

17 

5 so 

d,!! d7s 

d (K) 

2 92 

(Mitr [i April l^ii 

Jii (liree weeks 


o si 

ddO 4 Od 

d 14 

d 4H 



lielMi 2 

i ('111 ri\ 

1 Inrn ; 



lUTlIlN- 

S arrow 

MedniiM 

Will.’ 





1 K iti'iii 

lilt . . 

IPitiOll ' 



DocoiiilxT 9 JU 


;i 02 

o xr 

11 '! 



I>M'oinU‘r <{0 Jan 

19 

2 92 

;».')S 

:> do 



Januiirv 20 l•'o!) 9 


2 91 

.'■) 

r, i)S 



iM'liniars’ 10 M.ir 

2 

u 

o 2 

r*4i 



March H -J'A 


H 2J 

r> .*1.') 

\r, 



March 2-1 April 


2;i 

5 17 





“ Aiiiont; tlir cows tliat were fed piiliii-nut meal it is seen that 
all in lot No. 1 show in j;eneral a liitrlier per cent of fat while the 
meal was fisl than before, hut this higher average is kept up for 
six weeks after the meal w as diseontimitsl. Mabel 2(1 of lot No. 
2 is the only cs)W that shows a lower average both Ireforc and 
after feeding the pahn-mit meal than during that [teriod, but her 
total yield of fat was less on the palm-nut ration than on the 
usual ration, liuby and .Sadie each had a higher average Indore 
the meal was fed and nearly as high after as during the peritnl of 
feeding the meal. Ruby’s high average at the beginning is 
probably due to her Ixdng fresh in milk. A eompari.son of the 
records of all the cows in the table shows that with one 
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exception (Gem Valentine) there are no greater variations 
among the cows which alternated from the usual ration to palm- 
nut meal than among those which were fed an unchanging ration. 
Thus, taking everything into consideration we do not feel war¬ 
ranted in saying that the feeding of palm-nut meal increased the 
per cent of fat in the milk. 

“When the food of the cows was changed from the usual 
ration to one containing from four to seven pounds of palm-nut 
meal and then to the usual ration again, there were variations 
in the fat-content of the milk, but no more nor greater than 
when the food of the cows was unchanged.” 

Wing,' of the Gornell Station, tested out the effect of addi¬ 
tional fat in the ration upon the percentage of fat in the milk, 
by feeding two pounds a day of tallow, in additirai to the regular 
ration. He summarizes his results thus: 

" In this quite extended trial there has been no increase in 
the fat in the milk by feeding tallow to the cows in addition 
to a liberal grain ration. These results were obtained wdth 
ten different cows, of two breeds of various ages, in various 
periods of lactation, extending over a period of ten weeks, 
for at least six of which they ate two pounds a head, each day, 
of tallow.” 

The Iowa Station ^ carried out an experiment with four cows 
to test the effect of sugar-meal and com- and cob-meal on the 
composition of the milk. 

“ The cows were f«l in pairs. Nos. 21 and 22 had the com- and 
cob-meal ration during period 1, the sugar-meal ration during 
period 2, and corn- and cob-meal again in period 3. Nos. 33 
and 66 had the same feeds in different order; namely, sugar- 
meal first, then corn- and cob-meal, then sugar-meal again in 
period 3. 

“The rations were fed for a week before the beginning of period 


■C. U. Bui. 92. 
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1; and of the ten-day interval between the sucecediiiR {x;riods, 
the first three or four days were taken for ehanging rations, 
leaving six or seven days of the new ration before the beginning 
of the pericxl. 

“Each periodlastislt«enty-onedays. 'I'lieeiiwswereweighctl 
on three sueees^i■^■e days every two weeks during the exiM'riment. 
Variations in weiglits were no greater tlian usually appear in 
live weights of sueli animals, and did ia>t surely indieate either 
gain or loss.” 

The results whii-h were obtainiHl as to jiereentage eoinposition 
of milk were as follows : 

“1. Quality of milk, so far tis metisurtsl liy its pe'reentage of 
fat, was changed li,v feed to a tnneli greater degree thati was 
quantity. Two-thirds of the increase in average gro.ss yield 
of btitter-fat was due to im|)ro\’ed qualitt of the milk, and only 
one-third to increased milk flow. 

“2. Sugar-meal priKlneed ..'sS lb. tnore butter-fat a 1(K) pounds 
of milk than did corn- and cob-meal; this difl'erenee is 17 per mit 
of the amount of fat in 1(K) lb. of milk iirodueed liy corn- and 
cob-tneal. 

“.'k Sugar-meal produced .T.'l lb., tnore total solids a 100 
pounds of milk than did corn- and cob-meal; this difference is 
6 per cent of ihe solids in 1(K) lb. of milk i)rodueed by corn-and 
cob-meal. 

“4. .\s eomi)ared with corn- atid eob-meal, sugar-meal in¬ 
creased the ratio of fat to ‘solids not fat’ in 100 lb, of milk, 
from 2!M> a 1000 of ‘solids tiot fat,’ to 4.‘)7 a KKK) of ‘solids 
not fat’ -- ati increase of over 1.’) [ter cctit.” 

Effect of uniter- and orer-feeiling. 

The influence of under-feeding and liberal feetling W'as studied 
by Wing during a [terital of four years. A herd of twenty-one 
cows was selected when they hail Iteeti normally underfetl by the 
owner. 

“ A record of the prttduction of the herd in milk and fat was 
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An Attempt to Inckease the Fat in Milk 


Hecohdr of the Ten Pdkchabed Cows * 



Y EAR 


] 

'ItlMBKR C>K 

Weeks in 
Lactation 

Total 

I’UI'NDH OF 

Milk 

Total 

J*OL’NDH OF 

I'at 

Avekaoe 
Per C'ent 
OF Fat 

(Iain oh 

Loss IN I^EK 

C.'knt of 
Fat 

Jliloc 

1900 . 


. 

34 

30.52 

130 

4.20 



1901 . 



33 

3722 

148 

3.98 

-.28 

Clovor 

1900 . 



34 

2854 

123 

4.31 



1901 . 



47 

,5710 

274 

l.,80 

.49 

Dona 

I9(X) . 



39 

3243 

1.50 

4.82 



1901 . 




0588 

3.5.5 

.5.39 

.,57 


l'X)2 . 



33 

4044 

230 

5.08 

-.31 


19(« . 



41 

31X12 

1.S0 

.5.00 

-.08 

Dinah 

1900 . 



4.'') 

4001 

109 

4 22 



1901 . 



21 

2501 

108 

4.24 

.02 

Patty 

1900 . 



3H 

403(1 

172 

4.27 



1901 . 



44 

7137 

342 

4.79 

..52 


11X12 . 



rxi 

77r>() 

352 

4 ,54 

-- .25 


190:i . 



:ir> 

4.508 

194 

4.2,5 

-.29 

Polly 

IIXX) . 



37 

3143 

177 

5.04 



1001 . 



4(1 

5520 

340 

0.20 

.02 


11X12 . 



30 

4802 

2.83 

5.89 

-.37 


i9o;i . 



40 

2945 

1,84 

0.25 

.30 

Kona 

191X1 . 



34 

4218 

1.5.5 

3.00 



1901 . 



4K 

8410 

320 

3.82 

.10 


11X12 . 



30 

()r)H2 

243 

3.09 

-.13 


i9o:i . 



33 

5230 

180 

3.44 

-.25 

Rita 

1900 . 



39 

4435 

174 

3.92 



1901 . 



49 

7340 

319 

4.34 

.42 


1902 . 



44 

7832 

325 

4.1.5 

-.19 


1903 . 



48 

M08 

213 

3.90 

-.25 

Stella 

1900 . 



29 

2470 

129 

,5.2-2 



1901 . 




1 5203 

270 

,5.31 

,09 


1902 . 



34 

4207 

200 

4.90 

-.41 


1903 . 



34 


1,80 

4,79 

-.11 

Tilda 

1900 . 



111 


73 

3.71 



1901 . 



4H 

S97S 

337 

3.70 

,05 


1902 



'M\ 

7080 

293 

H.81 

I .05 


1903 



44 

5744 

190 


-.40 
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then kept for one entire lactation period on the farm of tlie 
owner without in any way clianginj; the conditions under which 
the animals had lived. At the clo.se of this lactation ])eriod, ten 
CH)WS from the herd were ))nrcliascd and hroujjlit to the Univer¬ 
sity, where they were fed lihcrally for two years, records of pro¬ 
duction heiiifT constantly kept as la-fore. .‘\t the end of the two 
years, seven covs (three had been dispo.sed of) were returned to 
the farm from which they were purchaseil ajid kept under condi¬ 
tions practically identical with those of the first y<-ar, and records 
ke|)t as before. That is, the e\]a'riment is rliviiled into three 
parts: (1) on a i)ri\ate farm, one hictation period; (2) at the 
University, two lactation ja-riods; (^.i) on the private farm 
again, one lactation period. 

“ From the abo\c table it will be seen that there were consid¬ 
erable variations in the percentage of fat in the \-arious ja-riials. 
In order to determine the ell'ect iijaiii the percentage of fat of 
the more liberal feeding while the cows were at the Uni\'ersity, 
the percentage of fat in the milk of each cow for the first and 
fourth perirals (scant ration) has been averaged and compared 
with the a\-erage of the second and third periisls (liberal ration). 
The results are given in the next table. Only the records of the 
seven cows that remained ii: the ex])eriment for the entire time 
are used in this tabulation, 

“The following table shews that, on the whole, the milk 
was one-quarter of one i)er cent richer in fat during the whole 
time the cows were on a liberal ration. The pr-rcentage of 
fat was therefore increased alaiut 0 jx-r cent. Further, eaeh 
cow without exception gave richer milk while on the lilM-ral 
ration. It would seem therefore that in the ease of these 
.seven cows the jx-rcentage of fat was ‘materially and per¬ 
manently increasrsU by the influence of more and tx-tter f<X)d 
and that our thesis is answertsi in the affirmative, so far as 
it can be answered in an exix-riment using only a small number 
of individuals. 
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Percbntaoe of Butteb-fat in the Milk of the Seven Cows at 
THE University 


Name of Cow 

Average Per 
Cent of Fat 
IN -Milk 

1st and -Ith 
Periods Scant 
Ration 

: Avkraoe I'EIt 
Ce.nt or Fat 
IN Mn,K 

2l» AND '4d 
I‘EiaOI)M J.IU- 
EHAl. RaTIO.N 

1 Gain while i 
!'■ 

Actual 

NDER Liberal 

EED 

Per Cent 

Dena. 

4.91 

,5.24 


6.7 

Patty. 

4.26 

4.67 

.41 

9.6 

Polly. 

5.9;') 

6.08 

.13 

2.2 

Rena. 

3..55 

3.76 

.21 

5.9 

Rita. 

3.91 

4.2,5 

.34 

8.7 

6t<3lla .... 

.5.01 

5.11 

,10 

2. 

Tilda. 

3..56 

3.79 

.23 

r)!,5 

Average Ko-in • • 



.25' 

5.9 


“ There arc, moreover, se\-eriil features of interest in the first 
table that will repay further study. 

“ In genera] it will be seen that the increase in fat was much 
the most marked in tlie second period. In the third period 
there was a marked reduction and in the fourth period most of 
the cows gave poorer milk than in the first.” 

From the results of this W'ork Wing draws the following con¬ 
clusions ; 

“ In a herd of poorly fed cows an abundant ration easily diges¬ 
tible and rather nitrogenous in character and continued through 
two years, resulted in an average increase of one-fourth of one 
per cent of fat in the milk (or a percentage increase of about 
6 per cent). 

" This was accompanied by an increase of about 50 per cent 
in total amount of milk and fat produced.” 

Influence of fatnees of cow on percentage of fat in milk. 

Eckles'has studied the condition of the cow as measured by 
the amount of fat stored in her body at the time of parturition, in 
■ Missouri Bui. 100. 
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its relation to the percentage of fat in the milk. The results of 
his work indicate “ that when the cow has a considerable amount 
of fat storerl upon the body at the iK’ginningof the milk period the 
milk will contain a higher fat percentage for a certain period 
than will he the ease if tlie same animal i.s thin in flesh at the 
beginning of tin* milking |)eriod. 

“On the following page are the ri'cords from a series of ani¬ 
mals, all of which were in gooil condition and some of them 
e.\eessi^Tly fat at eahing time. The records in some ca.ses 
arc not quitt' eoniplete, \^'hleh is iialieated by th<‘ ab.senee of 
some figures. 'I’lie first six animals re|)resent the Hohstein 
breed and the last two the .\yrshire. 

“It will be noticed by studxing these that in each ease the 
percentage of fat starts in high and gradually comes down. The 
records for the remainder of the lactation periorl are given in the 
lower part of the table by months, liy comparing the percent¬ 
age of fat in the milk for the first twenty days w ith these records 
for the remainder of the hietiition peritsl it will be observed that 
the fat-eontent iluringthe first twenty dayswas abnormally high. 

“ Oneof the necessary conditions to bring about this abnormal 
percentage of fat in the beginning of the laetati(m period seems 
to be under-feeding. This is illustrated !>>■ the table [page G.'i]. 
As is well known to all i)raetieal herdsmen, it is imixxssible to 
feed a cow that is in good flesh and is at the same time an animal 
with strong dairy eharaeteristies a sufficient amount of feed 
during the first month after calving to maintain the weight of 
the animal. There is certain to tx' some decline in weight; and 
for this reason where a cow is more nnxlerately fat at the be¬ 
ginning of the lactation peri(xl there is almost certain to l)e 
some effect on the richness of milk for a time regardless of 
whether any special attempt is made to bring this about or not. 

“ The table is the record of an experiment with a .Jersey cow. 
This animal was fe<l liberally when dry in onler that .she might 
be decidedly fat at parturition. Following the birth of the calf 
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Sbowino the High Fat-content dhking the First Twenty Days 


(Jowh’ Fat 


Timb 
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! 
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AfTBlt 

No, 207 

No. 220 

No 221 

No. 217 

No. 20!)' 

No 22.V 

No. LKH) 

No. 306 
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! 



Days 

1 







3.9 


2 

■).8 

— 

— 

4.4 

— 

— 

4.5 

— 

;i 

.5.7 

— 

— 

4.2 

— 

— 

4.1 

— 

4 

.5.4 

— 

.5.4 

4.0 


— ; 

4.0 

5.4 

1) 

4.8 

.5..5 

~ 

4.2 

— 

_ 

4.2 

5.9 

0 

4.1 

.5.9 

4.0 

3.0 

— 

3.4 

4,5 

.5.4 

7 

4.3 

f).8 

4.9 

3.7 


3.8 

4.0 : 

.5.3 

8 

4.2 

0.0 

4.3 

3.8 

4.8 

4.0 

4,4 

5.5 

9 

3.9 


4,4 

3.7 

4.2 

4.1 

4.4 

5.2 

10 

3.9 

7.1 

4.2 

3.,5 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

5.4 

11 

3.0 

r).5 

4.2 

3.7 

4.1 

3.8 i 

4.2 

5.3 

12 

3.3 

4.8 1 

3.7 

3.0 

3,8 

4.0 

3 7 

5.0 

111 

3.1 ! 

4.0 

3.0 

3.4 

4.0 

4,0 

4.0 

4.0 

14 

2.9 

4.5 

3.8 

3.2 

4.0 

3.8 

4.1 

4.5 

If) 

3.2 

4.8 j 

3.0 

3.7 


3.0 

3.9 

4.5 

Iti 

3.0 


4.2 

3.3 

3.0 

3.7 

3.0 

4.3 

17 

2.8 

— 

3.4 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

4.1 

18 

2.,5 


3.4 

3.2 

3.2 

3.7 

3.4 

4.4 

19 

2.9 

- * 

3.8 

3.4 

3.4 

3.0 

3.7 

4.1 

20 

2.,5 

__ 

3.8 

— 

3.2 

3.7 

3.0 

— 

Months 









3 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

3.0 

3,1 

3.2 

3.0 

3.6 

4 

2..5 

3.0 

i 3.4 

3.1 

2.9 

2.7 

3.4 

3.5 

5 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

;h() 

2.S 

3.0 

3.9 

3.7 

6 

2.4 

3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3,2 

2.8 

4.0 

4.1 

7 

2.7 

2.7 

— 

3.3 

2.9 

— 

1 4.3 

4.2 

8 

3.1 

2.8 

— 

3.4 

3.0 

— 

3.8 

4.5 

9 

3.0 

3.2 

— 

3.4 

3.0 

— 

— 

4.9 

10 

3.4 

3.4 

— 

3.6 

3.0 

— 

— 

4.9 

11 

3.3 

3.5 

— 

4.1 

3.4 

— 

— 

- . 

12 

3.3 

4.0 

— 

4.1 

3.5 

— 

— 

— 

Av. for 









year 

2.8 

3.3 

— 

3.4 

3.1 

— 

3.55 
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she was put on a ration tliat was calculated to be sufficient only 
to maintain her body weight and she was continued under this 
condition for thirty days. The grain ration fed was a mixture 
of corn 4 parts, bran 2 parts, and oilmeal 1 ]>art. With tliis 
was fed the best ((iiality of alfalfa hay. 'I’lie amount of each 
given is shown in the table. At the beginning she ])rodueed 21 

El'FKrT OF Uxi)KK-KKKl)IN'<i ri*<>\ TJlh; 1’lOKC K\TA (JK OK KaT IN MlI^R 


JhltHKY Cow N’o liO 


DavH Jiftcr 
CiilviiiK 

I’.T Crt.t 
Fnl 

\ M M .4 
Milk 

(Initt. IVtl, 
].l< 

Iluv 

1 iM. LI. 

Wcitflit. 

I,l> 

2 

4 ;i7 

22 2 

3 7, 

7 

s:to 

A 

so 

20.0 

3 7, 

7 

S07 

{') 

o.so 

22.3 

3 7, 

7 

7<K) 

S 

7.21 

23.1 

3.7, 

7 

7S7 

to 

{\ ('>() 

22.1) 

3 7, 

7 

78;'. 

12 

:> s(\ 

21.7) 

3..’, 

7 

780 

14 

0 S2 

20.0 

3.7, 

7 

765 

Hi 

{) 00 

10.1 

3 

7 

7.5.5 

IH 

:> 07 

21.S 

3 7, 

7 

7.5.5 

20 

A 04 

17.2 

3.7, 

7 

730 

22 

(j :i7 

10,0 

3.7, 

7 

7:to 

24 

(i S2 

10.0 

3.7, 

7 

72.5 

2() 

:> 70 

10 1 

3 7, 

7 

720 

2X 

(i.2() 

17.S 

3.7, 

7 

720 

:to 

r).m 

10 0 

3,.7 

7 

710 

32 

Fy.-iA 

20 4 

r,.r, 

11 

690 


4 74 

24.4 

7 

11 

710 

30 

4.2.S 

27), 4 

7 

14 

710 

38 

4.40 

2.").0 

7 

14 

720 

40 

4.4.7 

2.').0 

7 

14 

710 

42 

:4.0K 

27.2 

7 

14 

715 

44 

4.K:i 

20.7 

7 

14 

740 

40 

4.27 

20) 1 

H 

10 

700 

48 

li.HO 

27i.O 

H 

10 

735 

.V) 

4.‘2:i 

27.0 

S 

10 

747 

1,2 

— 

27).0 

K 

10 

725 

.'>4 

4.01 

27,.7 


10 

715 

56 

4.47 

‘23.7 

•H 

10 

720 

58 

4.37 

24.3 

s 

10 

740 
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lb. milk a day and during the thirty days the decline was slight. 
At the end of thirty days she was producing 19-^ lb. a day. 
During this time the live weight decreased 11.5 lb. The per¬ 
centage of fat in the milk was taken by extraction after the usual 
chemical method on each second day. The results are shown 
in the table. It will be noted that the percentage of fat is 
unusually high down to the twenty-fourth day. As soon as the 
feed was raised to near normal amount the i)ercentage of fat 
immediately dropped from between 5.5 and 0.0 to close to 4.5. 
It will be noted further that the i)ercentage of fat remained low' 
from the thirty-fourth day to the fifty-eighth. During the 
remainder of this lactation jjcriod this animal was kept on a 
normal ration and the percentage fat for the third month, that 
is, the next following the figures given, was 4.0 per cent. The 
fourth month was 4.10; fifth month 4.5; sixth month 5.2; 
seventh montli 5.2; eighth month 5.0; ninth month 5.5 per 
cent. The average for the entire year was 4.S jier cent. It will 
be seen from this that the ])ercentage of fat during this 6rst 
thirty days’ period was entirely abnormal for this animal. 
Records are available for the same cow for three complete 
lactation periods in addition, during which she varied from 4.6 
to 5.3 as an average." 

From the results of his work on this subject Eckles draws the 
following conclusions: 

“The percentage of fat in milk can be influenced to a marked 
extent for the first twenty to thirty days by the fatness of the 
animal at parturition. This influence appears to extend in some 
cases in a less degree for at least three months. 

“ Under-feeding of the animal after parturition seems to be a 
necessarj' condition to bring about this abnormal percentage of 
fat in the milk.” 

B^eet of ■period of heat. 

For the purpose of acquiring definite information on this 
subject, Doane analyzed the milk of individual cows in normal 
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condition and durinj; the period of heat. The summary of his 
results is given in the following table : 


ErfECT OF Pekiod of Hf.at ov ('omfositio.v of Cow’s Milk 
(0(»aiu'j 


Cow No. ' 

CONDITIDN ' F^T 

Flint 1 IS 

( ■ \ H K1 S 

1 StlUAll 

21 

XornKil ' •’) 2 

:i 49 

2 (19 

,-).21 


11 rat ■") 7 

;i.42 

2.oV 

4.‘Kt 

27 

Xonnal ."kI 

:i.i4 

2.2S 

4.92 


llrat 5:1 

:t t:t 

2 2.S 

4.94 

41 

Noniial ' •" 7 

:i :t,-. 

2 :i9 

4.81 


Heat j at 

40 

2 aa i 

4.82 

l.'i 

Nornuil ! 4.2 

:i to 

2 27 ; 

4.74 


lirat j 4..') 

li 27 

2 2S 

2.72 

Average of all . . 

Normal ' o.l 

’ a.’.x.i 

2 tt 

4.92 


Heat o2 

;i 20 

2 :i7 

4.S/ 


Doane concludes : " IToui these re^idts, and as iar as chemical 
analyses show, it would seem that the milh Iroin cows during 
the'period of heat’ is in a practically normal condition, and fit 
for consumption. 

"While the chemical analysis slums the udlk to be practically 
normal, yet there is a jiossibility that it may contain some 
physical characteristics, or enzymes, which, when con.sumed 
by an infant or invalid, would disagree with them. 


.'tCIDITY OK .MIl.K .\KKK(TK.I) IIV 

The influen(‘e of silage on the acidity of ndlk was studied bj 
Turner' and Beach with two cows. Ihe experiment w'as 
divided into three periods in w Inch each cow was alternately fed 
a ration with and without forty [xuinds of silage a day. 

"The milk of both cows was treated exactly alike, and was 


I Storrs Report, 1904, 
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titrated simultaneously. The test covered three periods. 
During Period I both cows were fed a ration containing about 
forty pounds of silage a day, which they had been receiving for 
fiv'e months or more. In Period II Naomi’s Beauty was fed 
on the silage ration, while Ethel’s l-'ancy received a ration with¬ 
out silage. During Period III the ration was changed for both, 
Ethel’s E’ancy going l)ack to the silage, while Naomi’s Beauty 
received none. The results are given below. 


Resci.t of Acidity Test 


PXRIOD 

Lenqth of Feeding 

Nitmhrk 

Nadmi'm 


ExilKI.'f 

1 Fancy 

I’EKIOI) 

S.KMPI.LS 

Silimc 

N’o SiliiRt' 

Silugc 

No Silflge 

I 

Up to Mav null 

:i 

/ler rl 
0.11 


prr ft 
0.10 

per ft. 

11 

May i;Uh‘to 2()th 

4 

0.11 

— j 

—. 

0.19 

111 

May 2()lh t o 27th 

S) 

— 

o.i:5 ! 

0.19 

— 


“As may be seen from these figures, there was apparently a 
slight increase in acidity when the cows were ‘ taken off ’ a silage 
ration, but the difference is so small that it may probably be 
attributed to chance variations. There is a much more notice¬ 
able difference between individual cows, as is shown by the fol¬ 
lowing analyses, all on silage rations: ‘Brownie,’ average of six 
analyses, 0.19 per cent; ‘iNIolly 2d,’ average of six analyses, 
0.185 per cent; ‘Naomi’s Beauty,’ average of seven analyses, 
0.11 per cent; and ‘ Ethel’s Fancy,' average of twelve analyses, 
0.175 per cent. The mixed milk of the herd of twenty-five cows 
on grass (May 25th to 27th) showed as an average of six analyses 
0.175 pier cent of acidity.” 




niAITER IV 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF MILK 


If whole milk is exnmined under ii miernseope, the fat appears 
in the form of globules with ii pearly white lust<‘r floating in tlie 
opaque serum (Fig. 2). If leueoi'.vtes are present, ns they 



(,Vt urn M ilk 


Fio. 2. “—The uppoarnnre/>f cri'uni, itulk,. urnl Nkiiunje<l-mi!k when I'xamilned 
throuKh a hiRh-p<tw<>r niK-roHco^ The rTtiititl InxiiOM aro fat xhihulcn that 
float in the Homrn, or walcry jurf of thi* milk 


usually are, they appear as rehiti\'ely large eells with one or 
more nuclei. 

FOKM OF TIIK F.tT CLOtlTU.KS 

The fat exists in the milk not in solution hut in the form of an 
emulsion, the individual globules la-ing held in their spherical 
form by rea.son of the surface tension of the liquid fat. The 
viscous nature of the milk-serum also aids in maintaining the 
normal form of the globules. It was formerly believed that each 
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fat globule was surrounded by a membrane, but this theory 
has been almost abandoned at the present time. 

SIZE AND NUMBER OF FAT GLOBULES 

The size and number of fat globules in milk may vary widely 
in different samples. The factors which seem to influence the 
size and number of the globules are the breed, the age, and the 
stage in the period of lactation. 

Influence of breed. 

Woll' made extended studies on the size and number of fat 
globules in the milk of cows entered in the breed tests at the 
World’s (’olumbian Exposition. lie summarizes the results 
obtained from the Jersey, Guernsey, and Shorthorn breeds in 
the following table: 


Ncmhek and Size of Fat Oi.omn.ES fiiom Diffekent Breeds 




A\ EUAOIC 


- ■ , 

Avehaob 

Diamktek 

OK GhOBVEBS 

BuBno 

NUMBBIt 1 
or ('own 

1 

Numiier of 
Dayh from 
(Iaevino 

ur (.ii.oiJUt.hH' 
IN .0001 
('mm. 

ilK1.4TlVE i 
iSiZB 

i ! 

Jersey . . 

25 

150 

166 

1 

290 

.00,895 

Guernsey 

25 

151 

190 

217 

.00358 

Shorthorn . 

24 

1.50 

194 

177 

.00.335 

Average . 


152 

188 

228 

.00363 


It will be noted from these figures that the number of fat 
globules was greatest in the milk of the Shorthorns and smallest 
in the Jerseys. At the same time, the average size of the glob¬ 
ules W’as decidedly greater in the milk of the Jerseys and smallest 
in the Shorthorns. 

Eckles ^ reports the relative size of the fat globules in the mill’, 
of eleven cows representing four breeds as follows: 


' Wisoonsin Report, 1894. 


» B. A. I., 156, pp. 20-21. 
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Relative Size op Fat i 

siLOUULKS IS 

Milk of 

Diffekent Breeds 

JetUtETB 

\(. 4 

\t) <>9 ■' 

No IIS 

At KRAtia 
rttH 

jEKMETjl 





:i2s 

AVHHHlltEH 

1 

1 

\<i ;h>h 

No .101 

AvEKAiJ* 

roM 



111 

KM) 


Holhteins 

.N(» I’O.'t 

N't) 

Si) 209 

.^Vr.HAtJE 

t'OH 

! IIoURfBINII 


VJ7 

101 

VM 

142 

SHonTnoKSR 

No 41K) 

Nt. HL' 

No 40.1 

AVKK40B 
rtm 

KttORTnoRNft 


lill 


211 

2H2 


Tills tiihle shows the sumc results iis tioteii 1)\’ others, the 
Jersey having; hy fur the largest fat globules, ^ehile the 
Holstein has the smallest, the Shorthorn standing between 
the Holstein and the Jerset. The chief difference between the 
size of the fat globules with the dill’erent breisls is that 
with the .Jersey there is a greater i)ro|)ortion of the larger 
globules and that the milk of the other breisls contains a 
limited number as large as the largest in the .fi'rsey milk. 
The milk of the Holstein breisl is es[)ecially noticeable in con¬ 
taining a large mimtier of small fat globules, together with a 
wide variation in size. 

The comparative size of the fat globules in the milk of these 
four breeds i.s illustrateii graphically in Fig. 3, where the 
average size of the fat globules is represented by the size of 
the circles in the upper group. 
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breed, Lower, aH luflui’iiced l)y sUikc of lactation. (1) Firnt 4-woek period; 
(2) fifth 4-wook period , (3) ninth 4-weok period , (4) thirteenth 4-week period. 


Influence of age of coim on number and .size of fat globule.^. 

Woll' studiwl the milk of twelve cows to determine the effect 
of age on the number and size of the fat gh)bules. His work 
covered a period of three years, samples being taken at the be¬ 
ginning and end of the lactation period. The following table 
gives the data thus obtained: 


ErrECT or Age or Cows on Fat Glodtiles in Milk 

At Bbqinkino or Lactation Period 
Tuhee-yeah Series 


Year 1 

No. o( 
Glob. 

Rot. Siee 

Milk, Lb. 

1 Fat 1 

Per Cent 

Day in 
MUk 

First . 

164 

293 

22.85 

4.38 

31 

Second . 

15.5 

302 

24.17 

4.29 

15 

Third. 

1.37 

3.57 

24.88 

4.29 

14 


At End or Lactation Period 
Threb-tbar Series 


First . 

311 

179 

6.77 

4.96 

300 

Second . 

369 

119 

12.14 

4.52 

251 

Third. 

334 

147 

6.92 

4.57 

316 


‘ Wis. Report, 1894, pp. 237-238. 
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Woll concludes: “ Tlie study of the preeedinp table will fail 
to disclose any striking differeiiee as to the influeiur of advaiio 
inp age on the fat glohides in milk ; the tendency seems to t>e 
towards fewer globules and a somewhat larger size with increas¬ 
ing age at the bettiimiug of tlie periisl of lactation, and, at its 
end, the o])|)osite seems to hold true ; the dilferemrs found are, 
however, not very marktsi.” 

Influence of jirriorl of Itirtnlioii on size of fot glol/nle.i. 

Woll studiisl the efl'e<t of advancing lactation in “eighty-eight 
series of determinatioiiN of the milk from nineteen different 
cows” ; he found " that the averagi' numher of globules to .(XX)1 
cmm. for all cows is, at the Ix’ginning of the lactation iH-riod, 
li{8, and at its end ”>()7; the average relative size of the glot>- 
ules is 84S, and 14(1 for the beginning an<l the end of the lacta¬ 
tion peri(sl, res])eeti\ el,v ; the latter figures eorres(>ond to a 
diameter of the average-sizes] globules of .(K)4HI and .llOlUff 
niillinieter, res|x'ctivel\ 

Kckles ' reports data from eleven cows, showing the effect 
of the adeaiice of lactation on the relative size of the fat glob¬ 
ules, His results are given on the basis of four-week periods, 
and are shown graphically in Kig. 8, where the circles represent 
the comparative diameter of the averag<' fat globules as found 
for the eleven cows during the first, fifth, ninth, and thirteenth 
four-week perio<Js. 

SI'KCIKIC C.HAVITY OK MILK 

The term “specific gravity” means the weight of a given 
volume of milk compansl with the weight of an etjual volume of 
water at the same temfx-rature. Milk-fat is lighter than water, 
while the other milk solids, and especially the mineral elements, 
are heavier. Normal milk is somewhat heavier than water, 
its average specific gravity being about 1.032. This means 


■ B. A. I. Bui. 156. 
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that if a vessel will hold just 100 lb. of water at the tempera¬ 
ture of 60° F., it will hold 103.2 lb. of milk of average composi¬ 
tion. The weight of the milk divided b>’ that of the water 
gives ] .032 as the specific gravity of the milk. Since there is 
considerable variation in the solids in milk, it follows that the 
specific gravity will also \’ary ; the limits of variation for normal 
milks usually being between 1.029 and 1.03.1 at 60° F. Skim 
milk has a specific gravity of about 1.036-1.038 and milk-fat 
about 0.900. An Increase in fat relative to the other solids, 
therefore, lowers the sp(‘cific gra^'ity of milk, while its remo\'al 
raises the specific gra\'ity. 'I'he same is true of the water-con¬ 
tent in relation to the solids, .^inee the volume of liquids is 
affectetl by tein])erature, this fact must be taken into account 
in determining the specific gravity of milk. As the tempera¬ 
ture is raised, the volume of the milk is increased and the specific 
gravity lowered, while the opposite is true when th(' temperature 
is lowered. It is, therefore, necessary to use a standard tem¬ 
perature when determining the specific gravity of milk. The 
temperature of 60° F. is generally used for this purpose. 


ODOR OF MILK 

As milk is drawn from the udder, it has a characteristic .sweet¬ 
ish, pleasant odor. This is probably largely due to the gases 
which it contains. Normally the odor of fresh milk is not very 
pronounced and decreases rapidly when exposed to pure air or 
cooled. The cxlor varies with the milk of individual cows, 
perhaps being influenced by the physical condition of the animal. 
Milk absorbs foreign odors very quickly. These may come 
fro^ the feeds eaten by the cows before milking or from odors 
in atmosphere to which it is exposed after it is drawn from 
^ cow. These odors become less pronounced as the milk 
j|liaea.ses in age. 
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THE YELLOW COLOR OF MILK AND MILK-FAT 

The natural yellow color of milk anil its products, especially 
butter, is of considerable commercial \aluc because the pilblie 
reganis this character as an indication of ipiality. The sul>- 
stance whicli imjiarts the \cllow color has Ix'cn gi\en the name 
of “lactochromc” In some writers, but little has been known of 
its real nature, liccausc of the fact that milk and butter are the 
most highly colorcil during the carl\ part of the summer when 
cows arc feeding on green grass, it has been assunusl that there 
is some relation between the ellow color of milk and the ehloro- 
ph,\ 11 of green plants. Keeentli, I’almerand Isekles lun’Cstudied 
the yellow color of milk-fat and rainier and < 'ooledge the yellow 
color of w hey. 

f’almer and Kekles ' found that the natural yellow pigment of 
milk-fat is due to the presence of two classes of \ ellow pigmenta 
which are common in green jilants known as carotin^ and 
xanthoph.i lIs. The,\ sa,\ : 

" Hasing the stud\ upon a number of welUleliiasl, eharaeteris- 
tie physical and chemical properties of carotin and xanthophylls, 
it has been sliown that the |)rinei|)al pigment of milk-fat is a 
inemlH-r of the fast widening group of h,\'droearbon pigments, 
the carotin of green plants. In addition it has been shown that 
the milk-fat carotin nearly alwa,v.s has assoeiatisi with it one 
or more minor eonstituent.s w hose general pro[)erties and eharac- 
teri.sties are identical with the xanlhoph,\ll grouj) of pigments. 
Two and iiossibly three .xanthophyll constituents were found in 
one sample of higlwolored butter-fat. 

“In addition to the establishment of a chemical relation 
between carotin anil xanthophylls and the yellow lipoehrome 
of milk-fat, it has lieen possible to demonstrate a much more 
significant fact, namely that this lijMK’hrome whose origin has 

' Missouri IPwais’h Bui. 10. 

’ So named from the yellow color of carrots. 
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hitherto been considered to be in the animal body is in reality 
merely the carotin and xanthophylls of the food) which are 
absorbed by the body and subsequently secreted in the milk-fat. 
Numerous feeding experiments show that when the food is 
deficient in carotin and xanthoijhylls for a period of time, the 
milk-fat slowly decreases in color and e\ entually approaches a 
colorless condition. The experiments also show that when 
foods rich in carotin and xanthophylls are gi\’en to a cow whose 
milk-fat is deficient in lipochrome, the color of the milk-fat at 
once increases in proportion to the amount of pigments fed. 
This is true, regardless of whether the carotins and xanthophylls 
arc associated with chlorophyll as in green feeds, or whether 
chlorophyll is completely absent and xanthophylls almost so, 
as in carrots. 

“The pure filtered fat was analyzed colorimetrically by means 
of the Lovibond tintometer and its standard color glasses. The 



Fig. 4. — Lovibond tintometer 
used for determining the color of 
milk-fat. 


color of the fat was always 
compared in one-inch layer. 
The Lovibond tintometer is 
shown in Fig. 4. 

"The solution (in the present 
case melted butter-fat) whose 
color is to be measured is placed 
in a cell with glass ends (one 
inch apart in all this work), and 
the color matched by standard 


color glasses of various units of yellow, red, or blue, and the color 
of the solution read by adding together the various glasses of 


color used to match the unknown color. Melted butter-fat 


having an orange tint requires only yellow and red to match its 
color. All readings are made with the instrument pointing 
towards the daylight (not sunlight). The instrument is quite 
sensitive towards the yellow glasses below 25 units of yellow, 


but the sensitiveness decreases considerably above 40 units 
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of yellow. In other words, it is jwssiblc to inateh the exact 
color of an “unknown” much mort' closely when its color is 
below 30 to 35 units of yellow than when its color is alwve this 
value. In a great many cases, and this nearly always applies 
to butter-fat, it is jaissibh- to match the tint of the fat, but the 
color of the fat is more brilliant than that of the combined 
standard glasses. In this casi' an exact match can la' obtained 
by ‘damping <iown' the butter-fat color by inserting in front of 
it equal units of the three colors, yellow, rt'd, and blue, and re¬ 
cording this as ‘light,' 

“Before rejairting the data dealing with the variation in the 
color of the butter-fat it nia.v he possible to convey some idea 
of what the various <'olors mean nhcn applied to butter-fat by 
stating that rendered ‘June’ butter in the one-inch cell will 
give a color of from SO to t'>0 units of yellow. Color readings 
between 45 and 125 units of yellow would accordingly indicate 
a fairly well-colored to light-eolore<l butter, between 120 an<l 8 
units of yellow would be calle<l light to very light-colored butter, 
while Ix'low these limits, ranging down to 1 or ‘J units of yellow, 
would Ik' called white to ‘dead’ white, es])er'ially if the fat 
wo-s still in the form of butter." 

Source of the t/rlloic color iu milk-fat (I’alrner and Kckles). 

A pur*‘-br(sl Jersey was changed from a ration rich in carotin 
and xanthophylls to a ration containing a very small amount of 
these pigments. The ration rich in carotin and xanthophylls 
consiste<l of alfalfa hay and yellow corn. The ration poor in 
tliese pigments was ex)miK)se<l of bleiu'hisl clover hay and white 
com. 

The change from a ration rich in carotin and xanthophylLs to 
one poor in the,s<‘ pigments causfsl the color of the butter-fat to 
drop from 43 units of yellow to S..5 units of yellow, from a well- 
coloretl to a very light-colored fat. 'I’liis change of color was 
very gradual and required twenty-nine daws. It should be 
stated, however, that the cow did not relish her non-pigmented 
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ration. She lost weight regularly, and her milk production fell 
off a great deal. It was apparent that the animal was drawing 
heavily during this entire period from a storage of pigment in 
her body. 

It may be stated that a slow lowering of the color of the milk- 
fat, such as took place in this experiment, would be normal for 
all Jersey cows whose ration is changed to an unj)alatable, non- 
pigmented one like that used iti this ex]ieriiTient. The explana¬ 
tion for this is found in the high color of the body fat of this 
breed of cows. We therefore have here a clear explanation of 
why Jersey cows will sometimes apparently give yellow milk- 
fat during the winter months when their food is almost or 
entirely lacking in carotin and xanthophylls. Under these 
conditioJis if the body fat is called upon to supplement the diges¬ 
tion products of the food in the production of milk-fat at the 
same time the blood-serum storage of pigments is being drawn 
upon, it is clear that the reduction in color of the milk-fat will 
be very gradual, and a complete elimination of color may require 
a long period of time. 

The foregoing exiieriinents have shown eonelusively that dairy 
cows, exclusive of bree<l, are- dependent on the carotin and 
xanthophylls in their fc’ed for the pigment of their milk-fat, in 
other words, that they cannot produce the pigment w’hich is 
thus secreted. 

Relation between color of millc-fat and breed of cow (Palmer and 
Eckles). 

The question is at once raised as to wherein lies the so-called 
breed characteristic which is so much emphasized by the breeders 
of Guernsey and Jersey cattle ? It will not be denied that a 
breed characteristic does exist in connection with the color of 
butter-fat. We believe, however, that the data now to be pre¬ 
sented will show' that this breed characteristic has been over¬ 
emphasized. 

» Since the butter-fat is dependent upon the food of the cow for 
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its color, it was necessary to compare the color of the hutter-fat 
of the different breeds under eomjjurative feediii); conditions, in 
order to obtain a correct estimate of the bret-d relation. 

It would naturally l)e e.’ipeeted that the mo.st fax’orable 
condition for .stndyint; the accuracy of tlie views held by the 
cattle-bree<lers and (>tiier> that some bree<l> of cows, such a.s 
the,Jer.sey and (inernsey, are color prcalneers, w Idle other breeds, 
such as the Holstein, are not color jirodneers, would be a com¬ 
parison of the color of the combined hit of sexeral cows of each 
breed. The table which follows pi\es such a comparison taken 
from animals in one herd. 'I’he milk and fat iiriMinction of the 
various cows \aried widel\. The eoinparisou was made during 
the winter months, the only source of iiigment being a more or 
less variable tpiantity of green alfalfa ha.v in the ration, which 
was, howe\'er, the same for all the animals. 


liKIATftlN ()1 

}{ui i.I) Tl) ( 'ill,(Hi oi' 

MlI.K-t'AT 



(‘(il,oR or lit'TIKK-rAT 

Durki) 



— 



iO'd i 

Litbi 

Jersey . 

r^H) 

■J 1 

().'2 

Ayrshire. 

:is 0 1 

1 7 1 

0.2 

Shorthorn .... 

. . , : 'M (1 

1 r. i 

0.2 

Holstein. 

. . :ti 0 i 

1 ■ 

0.2 

The most striking fact brought out by 

this table is 

that the 


question of the color of the fat jirodueisl by the four breed.s 
representerl is not one of presence or absence of color, but rather 
a question of relative color, d’he fat from the Jersey cows was 
unquestionably the highest colorisl of the four samples, but the 
fat from the Holsteins also had a \ er>- good color, although the 
butter would probably ha^•e been scored as “slightly low in 
color.” 
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This point of relative color production is also clearly shown 
when comparing the fat ])roduced by individual members of the 
breeds. The next table .shows the color of the fat from two 
Jerseys and one llol.stein cow utidcr feeding; conditions most 
favorable for the maximum color. These animals were pro¬ 
ducing about the same amount of butter-fat, and the roughage 
of their ration consisted for the most i)art of freshly-cut soy¬ 
beans, very rich in carotin and xanthophylls. 


Relative Color PiionncTiON iiY Diffeke.st Individuals 


Cow No. 

Breed 

Feed 

CobOB 

j 

Yollow 

Red 

Light 

59 

Jersey 

Fresli green soybeans 






and ^Tain . 

.54.0 

2.5 

1.0 

34 

Jersey 

Frtisli jjrt'dri soybeans 






and 

(iO.O 

2.5 

1.0 

208 

liolKU'in 

Fresh fireon soylxiaiis 






and i^rain . 

29.0 

1.8 

0.5 


When comparing the color of the fat produced by individual 
members of the Jersey and Holstein breeds under feeding condi¬ 
tions favorable for only a moderate amount of color in the fat, 
the relative color production of the breeds verj- nearly approaches 
unity. This is especially true when the fat production and the 
actual proportion of the ration furnishing the pigments are 
taken into account. Such a comparison is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table; 
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Relative Color Production under Special Feedinii Conditionr 


Cow 

Breed 

roUNDW 

(iKEKN FtKI) 

(Dry .Mattku 
H.vhjh) 

j 

PdfNUW 

Mii.k-fat 

' P t. K 1 > A 4 

j ('OLOR 

No. 

! AlfaI-Ka 
i Hay 


Hod 

34 

JlTHCV 

10 0 

42';. 

1.34 

Iftt.l) 

1.0 

41 

JCTSCV 

12.0 

4 r 

1.78 

2t).() 

1.6 

11 

JtTSf'V 

N.O 

•«)'; 

l.ol 

24.0 

1.3 

13 

.j(TS('V 

S.tJ 

4:).')' 

().r>s 

HH.O 

1.0 

208 

Holstein 

i.yo 

Ho' 

1.23 

H) 0 

1.6 

211 

Holstein j 

12 0 

2.s'',\ 

2.1H 

17.0 

!..'■) 

219 

Holstein I 

12.1) 

28',, 

I 74) 

19.0 

1.7 


The most intm'stinp feature of tlie ahove talile is to note that 
on the basis of the pereenta>:e of green dry matter in the ration, 
the Jersey eows iinKlneed the highest-eolorisl fat liecause they 
reeeivisl the highest percentage of green dry matter. By taking 
into consideration also the dill'erenee in fat production, an inter¬ 
esting calculation can he made with the figures of average color, 
fat production, aiwl ixTcentage of green dry matter in the ration, 
which will cause the relative color prixluctiou of the two breeds 
to approach almost unity. 


Jr.KARTII 


Average p<>r cent of green in ratifm , 42.1 

Average fat production. I.HO lb. 

Average color of fat (units of yellow) i 2^1.0 


Holatbxhb 


30% 
1.0 Ib. 
IS.O 


If it be assumed for the moment that there is no breed charac¬ 
teristic, we can say that p<'r cent green fetsl in the ration of the 
Holsteins produces 18 units of yellow in the fat for the .same 
reason that 42 per cent green feed in the ration of the .lerseys 

' Per cent of moisture free, (freen feed in total ration. 

• o 
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produces 29 units of yellow in their fat. If this is true, then the 
following pro])ortiou would be a true one, i.e.: 

42:29;: 30: 18 

The product of the means is not quite equal to the product of the 
extremes, but gives the result, 

870 = 750 

If the amount of fat produced is taken into consideration and 
each side of this equation is multiplied by the corresponding 
amount of fat, we have the result, 

870 X 1.3 = 75G X 1.6 
or 1131 =1210 

or 1 = 1.07, which is very near unity. 

The relation between the breed of the cow' and the color of the 
fat under two difl'erent conditions of feeding is well illustrated 
by the tables. The color of the fat produced by cows No, 34 
and 208 is given under botli heavy and moderate pigment feed¬ 
ing. The data in the second table were obtained a number of 
weeks after those in the first table. The figures .show that the 
change from heavy to moderate pigment feeding caused the color 
of the milk-fat of the Jersey cow to drop 511 pt:r cent, while a 
similar change in the feed of the Holstein cow caused a color drop 
of only 35 per cent. 

The pigmentt of ike fat from colostrum milk (Palmer and 
Eckles). 

It is a well-knowm fact that the first milk drawn after parturi¬ 
tion always has a high yellow color. It is not generally knowm, 
however, that this high color is usually due entirely to the 
suspended fat globules. We have many times observ’ed, not 
only in connection wdth this study, but also in connection with 
numerous studies dealing with the chemical composition of milk, 
that when the fat is entirely removed from colostrum milk the 
skim milk has the appearance of ordinary skim milk, and the 
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butter and the rendered fat liavc a depth of color which is never 
equaled at any subsetiuent stasc of tlie lactation [a'ruxl. This' 
characteristic of colostrum milk is common to all breeds of 
cows, and the hiph color of the fat continues in cows of all 
breeds for a sliort time after j)arturition and tlicii firadually falls 
off. The next table j;ives tbe color of the milk-fat of .several 
cows shortly after parturition and aj;ain a week or two latty. 
The color readinjrsarethc Ianil)ond tint<imeter readings of aone- 
incli layer of melttsi, rendered fat. 


CcU.DH OF THK Fat of (\)I,0STUUM ^tILK 






C’OI.DR 


Cow No. 

Arn.it 
I’aICTI IU' 

- - - 

. 




TlIlM 

^ fli'JW 

Ittui 

f.iglit 

301 

Avrsliirt' Alfalfa ' 

■1 

7S0 

:j.5 

1.0 

:«i 

Avrsliiri' .\lfiilfa 

2t) 

71 0 

1.5 

0.,') 

300 

AvThliir*' -Mfalfa 

4 

71 0 

11.5 

1.0 

;«)() 

Ayrsliin- .Mfalfa 

20 

OHO 

2.S 

1.0 

2 

.Jersey .\iralfii 

13 

lih.O 

2.0 

0..') 

2 

./(TfM'y .Alfalfa 

»>*> 

i) 

21, 

Q.r, 

2 

Jt*r»fy .Alfalfa 

2 

r>4.i) 

4.3 

1.0 

2 * 

Jf-rs^'V .Mfalfa 

20 

.->0.0 

2.,'', 

1.0 

20 

Jcr'M'y Alfalfa 

2 

47 (1 

4.S 

1.0 

20 

.JtTHf'v Alfalfa 

2.'-. 

47 0 

2.0 

0.5 

200 

'Alfalfa 

1 

50.0 

4.7 

0.3 

200 

Jloisloin -Alfalfa 

r- 

54.0 

2.0 

0.2 


In summing up the results of their work the authors draw the 
following conclusions: 

1. The fat of cow’s milk owes its natural yellow color to the 
pigments carotin and xanthophylls, princii)ally carotin, the well- 
known, wide-spread, yellow xegetable pigments found accom¬ 
panying chlorophyll in all green plants. 


' The alfalfa hay wan rich in carotin anil xanthophylla. 
* Second sample taken a/ter next parturition. 
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2. The carotin and xanthophylls of milk-fat are not synthe¬ 
sized in the cow’s body, but are merely taken up from the food 
and subsequently secreted in the milk-fat. 

3. When food practically free from carotin and xanthophylls, 
such as the cow usuall}’ receives during the winter months, is 
given to a milk-giving cow, the immediate supply of these 
pigments in the organism is greatly depleted and may be entirely 
used up, on account of the constant drain upon the supply by 
the milk glands. The butter-fat accordingly approaches a 
colorless condition in proportion to the supply of carotin and 
xanthophylls in the system, the length of time these pigments 
are kept out of the food, and also, very probably, in proportion 
to the amount of milk-fat being produced. 

4. If food rich in carotin and xanthophylls is given to a milk¬ 
giving cow whose milk-fat has become practically colorless by 
reason of the above conditions, the organism will at once recover 
its lost pigments and the milk-fat will increase in color in pro¬ 
portion to tlif amount of carotin and xanthophylls, especially 
carotin, in the fo(xl. Fresh green grass, probably being the 
richest in carotin of all natural dairy cattle feeds, accordingly 
produces the highest-colored butter. 

5. There is some difference among different breeds of dairy 
cows in respect to the maximum color of the milk-fat under 
equally favorable conditions for the prcxluction of a high color. 
Each breed of cows, however, will undergo the same variation in 
color of the milk-fat w'hich follows a withdrawal or addition of 
carotin and xanthophylls, especially carotin, to the food. 
Under some conditions, also, the apparent bree<l characteristic 
largely disappears. The popular opinion in regard to the breed 
characteristic has been overemphasized, and statements in 
regard to it should in the future l)e qualified with a statement 
of the conditions of feed and the like. 

6. Under normal exmditions cows of all breeds produce very 
high-colored milk-fat for a short time after parturition. The 
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pipnients of the fat at this time an- kientieal with the iionnal 
pigments of the fat. Their inerease at tliis time is prohahly 
due to the i)hy,siolof;ieal eoiiditioiis surroimdiiig the .secretion 
of the milk of the fresluaimg animal. 


THE YELLOW LKiMENT (IE MILK WHEY 

Ilia similar way PaliiMT and Coohsige stiidiisl (he yellow color 
of milk whey. .Since the chief color of milk is due to tlu' carotin 
iu the fat, the pigment in the \\he\ may lie eonsiderisl as the 
seisindary or minor pigment of milk. It is this pigment which 
goes to whey its greenish-yellow color. They regard this minor 
pigment to lie laetoeliromi' wlueh was formerK' lielievisl to 
lie chiefli responsible for the \ ellow eiihir of milk and butter-fat. 
Studies of the chemical properties of laetoehrome .showtsi 
“its very close relationship to urochrome, the .specific pigment 
of normal urine, the general eharaeteristics of (be two pigments 
iK’ing identical. (Pages ,s.'i-i 11 from Palmer and CiMiIedge.) 
Furiom injlurnriwj the nilar nf milk irlifi/. 

During the course of the in\I’stigatioiis of (he milk whey pig- 
merit a wide’ I'ariation in (he color of the w he\ from tin' milk of 
different animals was notiis'd. d'his was esiieeialli' evident 
when the (sihir of the w hey from sheeii's milk w as compured with 
the color of the w hey from cow's milk, and was also often evident 
when merely observing two samples of freshly preparisl whey 
from the milk of two different cows. In order to estalilish a 
better .standani of comparison and study the factors that might 

influencing the amount of laetoehrome in the milk the follow¬ 
ing priMtslure was adoptisl ; 

kre.shly drawn milk was run through a cream separator at a 
unifonn .sjmssI and the ciLsein precipitatisl from the skim milk 
with the smallest amount of 10 ja-r cent acetic acid neres,sary to 
cau.se a clear niapilation. .\ jHirtion of the cloudy yellow fil- 
trate was then laiiled for a few minutes to bring down the coagu- 
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lable proteins. After filtering, the yellow serum which resulted 
was in some instances (.ioud>-. To get a clear solution in these 
cases the filtrate was neutralized with ammonium hydroxide, 
warmed, and filtcrcil. The filtrate was then always perfectly 
clear. The yellow serum obtained by either of these methods 
was then placed in a 1(1 cm. cell and its color eompared with the 
standard color glasses of the Lovibond tintometer. The colors 
were readily matched. In some cases a few tenths of red w'ere 
required. 

Using the above procedure, color readings of the whey from 
the milk from forty-three cows and six sheep were made. The 
color of the sheep’s milk whey is given to show how very much 
higher colored it is in many cases than the wdiey from cow’s 
milk. The figures for sheep's milk are given in the following 
table: 

Color of Whey from Sheei'’s Milk 


Sample No. 


C'cLuii, 10 Cm. Later 


Y’elluw I Red 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7.0 

7.0 

ir>.r, 

24.0 

3.5 

4.5 


0.9 

0.5 

0.5 

1.2 

0.2 

0.5 


The samples of cow’s milk represent four breeds and include 
four Ayrshires, four Shorthorns, fifteen Holsteins, and twenty 
Jerseys, all pure-breil dairy animals. The milk production 
varied from 4.2 to 47.4 lb. a day. The stage of the lactation 
period of the animals varied from one to thirteen months, and 
their ages from three to fifteen years. The results of the colori¬ 
metric studies have been arranged according to breed, stage of 
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lactation, age of the animal, and volume of milk pnxluction, the 
results Ix'ing given in tables. 

Influence of breed on the color of milk ichci/ (I’almer and Eekles). 

The results according to breed are gi\en in the talile below. 
The average tintometer reading for the .Vyr^hires was found 
to l)e 4.7.") units of ,\ cilow ; for the Jersey s, J .V) units of yellow ; 
for the Holsteins, 2.11 units of yellow; and for the .Shorthorns, 
2.1.7 units of \ cllow. 

Ivn.rKMh (o ItHf.Mi fis Col.on of Mu, a Whi.y 


liltl HI) 


Ayrahm' 

Jersey 

Shorthorn 

HolsU'in 


Miii.il or 

AvrXAdC l^NtTR 

( o w ^ 

or ^ *bbOW 

^ i 

4 7r> 

1 


1 

2.1,') 

iTi 

2.41 


These eolorimetrie averages emphasize uhat was found by 
mere observation of even the cloudy yellow «hey after removal 
of the ea.sein, namely, that the .\yrshire and Jersey milk is chnr- 
aeterizisl by yielding niucii bigher-colorisl whey than Holstein 
and .Shorthorn milk. In some eases it was |Missible to select 
the.sam|)]e.sof .Ayrshire milk from a mi.'ttsi lot of .\yrshire, Jersey, 
and Holstein milk, on account of its relatively higher-colored 
wliey. Only in a few eases was the Jersi'y w hey as high colored 
as the .\yrshire wliey. 

These figures, show ing such a nuirketl dilTerenee lietwt'en the 
average color of the whey of tlie milk from the four different 
breeds, when taken into lonsideration with the fact that each 
breed represents widely different conditions of milk prrxluction, 
stage of lactation, etc., would indicate that the color of the milk 
whey is primarily a breed characteristic. Within narrower 
limits it also appears to be an individual characteristic. 
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Injluence of the stage of lactation on the color of the whey. 

When the results are arranged according to the stage of lacta¬ 
tion of the cows, the ditt'erenees here are not very pronounced, 
and are hardly definite enough to warrant any conclusions. A 
calculation, however, shows that 7S.5 per cent of the cow's which 
had been iti milk for less than five months gave a color reading 
slightly heloW' the average of the breed. 

Influence, of the age of the animal on the color of the milk whey. 

An examination of the data indicates that the age of the animal 
may slightly influence the color of the whey. Nearly all the 
cow.s ()\'er seven years of age, especially the Jerseys, gave color 
readings above the average for their breed. Of the cows under 
i^ven .years of age, 70 per cent arc below the a\'crage. This 
would indicate that the older the cow, the higher the color of the 
milk whey. Three of tlie old cows, however, were also well 
advanced in lactation, which may cause the apparent influence 
of the age to lose .some of its significance. 

Influence of the volume of milk production on the color of the milk 
whey. 

If the average milk ])roduction and average color reading 
of the Holstein cows are compared with the average milk 
production and average whey color of the Jersey cows, the 
highest color evidently accompanies the lowest milk pro¬ 
duction. This does not hold good, howe\'er, when comparing 
either the Jerseys or the Holsteins with the Ayrshires. Simi¬ 
larly the relation of high color to low milk production does 
not hold good when comparing the Jerseys or Holsteins among 
themselves. 

It must lx; concluded, then, that the differences in color of the 
whey among different cows, while perhaps influenced in some 
cases by the volume of the milk, is not primarily a dilution effect. 
If any interpretation at all can be put upon the figures given 
in the tables, it seems that the variation in the color is primarily 
a breed characteristic, as stated before, with the milk yield, age 
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of tlie animal, and possibly the period of lactation as minor 
influencing factors. 

Influence af feed an flic color of mill' iclicji. 

In addition to the foregoing studies it was considered advisable 
to study tlie influence of tlie foi«i of t lie cow upon the color of the 
wdiey. This would seem to he es])ecially important in view of 
the fact that in a conti'iniioraneous ' iin'cstigation the food was 
found to he the important factor in tlie pigmentation of the milk- 
fat. 

The color of the milk whey was observed with two different 
cows in two difl'ereiil succeeding periods in which the food had 
been varied |iriniiirily for the |iiirpose of stmix Ing the effect upon 
the color of the milk-fat. The results arc given in the follow¬ 
ing: 

IvFi.enNcn of Kiel) ci'ov tio' ('oi.oii of Mii.k tVnnv 


f'ow No 

I'ElilOD 

Fkkii 

< '(>1 OK 

'o 

( 'tU-OM 

or Whrt 





10 cm tiiyer 




^ t'lluM 

Yellow 

57 

1 

clover has aii<t i 





w hilc corn . . . . t 

NO i 

3.,''j 

r>i 

'2 

(Irccii alfalfa hay ami j 





yellow corn ... 

■15.(1 : 

4..'’) 




Yrilow 

Vfllow 

301 

1 

1 (iref*n alfalfa iuiv. oorn ' 



1 


: silatje a?ul ^r^ain . . 1 

:V2A) 

r,.r, 

301 

2 

1 Bleaeiied liinothv liuv i 





i and com . . . | 

1.3 

3.0 


The results of these two east's might seem to indicate that 
some feeds influence the color of the whey as well as the color 


' Missouri Aiinicultural Expi rimenl Station Rtisearch, BulUstin No. 
10 (1914); Jour. Biol. Chem. 17, p. 191 {1914). 
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of the milk-fat. This i.s emphasized in the case of Cow No. 301, 
because the milk production in the two periods is known to have 
been the same. If tliere is an influence upon the color of the 
whey, it certainly i.s not nearly so pronounced as it is upon the 
color of the milk-fat. Besides, this ai)parent result is of no 
value whatever in e.\])liiiniri^'the wide diirerence between the color 
of the whey of the difl'crcnt breeds, for when those readings 
were taken all the cows were on the same ration, consisting of 
alfalfa hay, corn silage, and a grain mixture of corn, bran, and 
oil meal. 

It is to be concluded, then, that the feed has little or no influ¬ 
ence upon the color of the milk whey. Certainly slight individ¬ 
ual variations in the color of the whey arc to be expected from 
time to time, and it was jjrobably merely accidental that the 
color of the whey was somewhat low(‘r in each case in the period 
when the milk-fat was \-ery low-colored, for there was a consider¬ 
able lapse of time in both cases between i)eriods 1 and 2. Thi.s 
question was not eonsidc'rcd of sufficient importance to pur¬ 
sue further. 

These investigators sum up the results of their work as follows: 

Lactochrome, the yellow |)igmcnt of milk whey, is very closely 
related in ehemieal and phv’sieal jjroijerties to urochrome, the 
specific yellow pigment of normal urine, and is very probably 
identical wdth it. 

The presence of lactochrome was found to be characteristic 
of the milk of all breeds of cows tested, i.e. Ayrshire, Jersey, 
Holstein, and vShorthorn. The amount of lactochrome appears 
to be largely a breed characteristic, with the Ayrshire and 
Jersey breeds ranking considerably above the Holstein and 
Shorthoni, 

The presence of comparatively large amounts of lactochrome 
in the milk of some animals is of considerable importance in 
imparting to milk its characteristic yellow color. 

Lactochrome was found in sheep’s milk, often in much larger 
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quantities than in cow's milk, and was also found in traces in 
human milk. 

VISCOSITY oit CON.SISTE.NCY OF MILK (Bahcock and Russell) ‘ 

The consistency of milk or cream is iiiiide up of two factors, 
one deiierident on the inherent characteristics of the solution 
(the milk-serum) and the other heioiifiiiif; to the matter sus¬ 
pended in this solution (fat, casein, and so on). 

The effect of the first factor we term viscosity in order to dis¬ 
criminate between substances in solution and in suspiension. 
The combined effect of these two factors is what makes the 
body or consistency of milk or cream. 

The consistency of the milk-serum is due to the viscosity 
imparted by substances such as the supar and the ash constitu¬ 
ents which are in a state of perfect solution and also by the 
ph.vsieal state of the casein and insoluble phosjihates which are 
doubtless suspended in a semi-colloidal condition. These 
substances differ in their ability to impart consistency to milk- 
serum, the nitrogenous matter having about three times the in¬ 
fluence of the milk-sugar in normal milk. 

The influence of the fat on the consistency is purely mechani¬ 
cal, it being wholly in suspension. In part, this is undoubtedly 
due to the inherent characteristics of the fat globule itself, 
such as size and its relation to surface tension, and so on, but 
to a much larger extent to the aggregation of the fat globules 
into small groups or clots, a condition which is always found 
to a greater or less extent in normal milk. The effect of these 
factors is greatly modified in a variet\' of ways, h'or example, 
centrifugal force in separating cream diminishes its consistency 
to a markeil degree; on the other hand, the development of 
acid in spontaneous souring materially increases the body. 
The thickening of cream observed in the churn is a phenomenon 


' Wisconsin Report, 1896, p. 73. 
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likewise dependent on these conditions. Temperature also has 
a marked efl'ect, the consistency being increased or diminished 
as it is lowered, or raised. 

I'-jfi'cl Ilf jilii/fiiciil ngrnitt 

Heat. 

It has jircvioiisly lieen stated that variations in temperature 
have a marked ettect on the consistency of milk and cream ; 
that witliin moderate limits the etlVct is the same as with most 
viscous suhstanees, it being made thinner when warmed, and 
the original consistency returning when cooled to the initial 
temperature. 

Pasteurized milk and cream show an apparent exception to 
this rule, inasmuch as the original consistency does not return 
after the milk or cream is thoroughly chilled. This condition 
is a serious objection to the use of these products on the part 
of the eonsunuT, as he invariably refers this relati\'e thinness 
to a lack of butter-fat. So serious has this complaint become 
that it has greatly militated against the general introduction 
of the.se products. As this is the only objection, and as these 
products have ev'ery advantage from a sanitary and economic 
standpoint in comparison with ordinary milk and cream, this 
has been the chief incentive from the practical standpoint for 
undertaking this study. 

Before attcmiiting to find a remedy for this difficulty, it 
became necessary to study the general question of the conditions 
affecting the consistency of natural milk and cream when sub¬ 
jected to high temperatures such as are used in the pasteurizing 
and sterilizing pna'csses. 

Here the microscope gave us an important clue to the physi¬ 
cal constitution of milk and cream that had been submitteil to 
the action of heat. A microscopic examination of pasteurized 
milk or diluted pasteurized cream presents a very different pic¬ 
ture from that of normal milk or cream. In the case of the 
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normal milk the fat fjlohules, in place of heinj; liomoffeneously 
distributed throupdiout the niicro,seoi)ie field, are (iroiiped 
in part in irrcftnhir but \\ell-<iefined masses. 15ut not all 
of the fat fjlobnles are inelndeil in these fat agfjrep'ations. 
Some of the globules remain isolated and distinet, althougli 
there is a marked tendene\ in e<>\er-gla.ss preparatiotis, owing 
to capillary eiirreiits, (or these indi\idual globules to la; 
caught in these irregular groupings. 'I'he niatri.x that holds 
these fat globules together is tinih-r the mieroseope practically 
trans])arent, but by watching thes<' currents with their floating 
fat globules, the irregular out line of the fat clot scan be jaTceived, 
In these clots it w ill be obseiwed that tlie indi\ idual fat globules 
retain their sjjherieal form and do not e(jalesee, as is the ea,se in 
incipient eliurning. 

The tiature of the substance that iiets in the eapaeity of clot 
binders is not well understood. Babeoek ascribed this elTeet to 
the presence of a small (piantit,'' of laeto-fibrin w hieh he thought 
acted in a manner similar to blood fibrin. His proof for the 
presence of fibrin was not direct, although miinerotis physical 
and chemical reactions were imted that were identical with those 
found w ith blood fibrin. 

The mieroseopie ap])earanee of milk or cream that has 
been heateil abovi' ('. (14!l° h',) is totally different. Not 
only is this true with pasteurized niilk, but sterilized or 
boiled milk as well as condensed milk likewise present a 
similar mieroseopie aiipearanee. In these eases the fat 
globules are homogeneously distributed throughout the micro¬ 
scopic field. The fat aggregations that are .so eharaeteri.stic 
of the preparations of normal milk and cream are here entirely 
lacking. 

Hundreds of preparations have been made of both pasteurized 
milk and cream from individual and mixed milks, and in no ease 
have we found any exception to this eotidition. This phenome¬ 
non is certainly coincident n ith the change in consistency, and 
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we may reasonably expect that it is causally connected in some 
way with this microscopic appearance. 

To prove this point more conclusively, it is necessary to study 
simultaneously, botli from a microscopical and a viseometrical 
standpoint, milks that have been heated at different tempera¬ 
tures. 

Experiments on this ]X)int were made, showing that the change 
in consistency did occur at practically the same temperature at 
which the microscopic clots in the milk broke down. This 
relation seems to show that the greater consistency of natural 
cream is very intimately connected with the presence of these 
fat aggregations. In milk this is less pronounced, owing to the 
greater effect that the serum solids have upon the total con¬ 
sistency of the fluid. 

Centrifugal force. 

It is a well-known fact to creamery men that cream taken 
from milk by the centrifugal cream separator is considerably 
thinner than that containing the same ix-rcentage of fat that 
is obtained by the gravity system. The cause of this has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained, but is generally attributed to 
the higher temperature and the fresher condition of the milk 
in the separator process. 

A comparative microscopical examination of separator and 
gravity creams throws much light on this question. In every 
case the tendency toward grouping is greatly reduced in the 
separator cream, the fat globules often being as homogeneously 
distributed as in pasteurized (Team. Frequently groups of 
globules are observed in separator cream that are due to incip¬ 
ient churning. These, however, can l)e readily distinguished 
from the normal fat aggregation because the globules are almost 
idways distorted or coalesced. The thickening of cream in the 
churn is also probably due to something of this sort. 
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Effect of chemical agents 

Acids. 

When milk or cream is allowed to stand under conditions that 
favor bacterial devclo])ment, the milk-sn(,'ar is (Gradually changed 
into lactic acid, d'lie increasing acidity due to thi.s change 
causes a gradual preci])itolii)n of the casein, at fir.st in micro¬ 
scopic clots. In due time this finally forms a semi-solid coaguhim 
as is .seen in loj>pered or sour milk. 'I’lie tormation of the.se 
clots is aceom])anied by an increase in the consistency of the 
milk even before it shows signs of curdling. Althotigh they have 
the same general etVeet in the milk, yet the formation of these 
incipient curd clots has no connection with the normal grotijnng 
of the fat globuli's. This explains undoubtedly the thickening 
of cream during the ri])ening, al.so, in ))art, the heavier body of 
gravity cream that is usually much older and more acid than 
separator cream. 

This same result is reached when acid is artificially introduced 
into milk or cream, the oidy difference being that in the atldi- 
tion of commercial acid, the inability thoroughly to distribute 
it through the milk results in the formation of much larger curd 
clots. These clots inclose large numbers of fat globules, and 
have under the mieroscop<‘ a light yellow apjaairance W'hich 
distinguishes them from the normal fat aggregation in which 
the matrix is trans|)arent. Salts like magnesium sulfate that 
have the power of coagulating casein e.xert a similar effect. 
^Alkalies. 

When caustic alkalies like scxliuin or potassium hydrate are 
added to milk, the consistency is increased. This increase is 
probably due to the formation of a soluble casein compound 
that augments the viscosity of the milk and cream, although 
at the same time the influence of the fat is somew'hat diminished, 
owing to <lissolution of the fat aggregations. 

Under the microscope normal milk treated with dilute solu¬ 
tions of these alkalies still shows the usual fatty aggregations, 
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although wlion milk is drawn directly into a solution of these 
alkalies, the grou])iiig is entirely ])reveuted. A satisfactory 
cx])lanation of this ])heiionietion has not yet been found. Differ¬ 
ent alkalies and alkaline earths have been tried in this eonnee- 
tion, but none of them has any effect on the ndcroseopic appear¬ 
ance, exeejrt in the case of calcium hydrate, which increases the 
tendency of the fat globules to aggregate in a marked degree. 
The significance of this specific reaction will be considered in the 
succeeding article. 

('(inrhinioii 

The consistency or body of milk and cream is <lue to : 

1. The viscosity of the scrum im])arted by solids in solution. 

2. The mechanical state of susi)ended substances (fat, etc.). 
The casein exerts a greater inlluenee on consistency than fat,and 
in milk is a chief factor; in cream the fat assumes a more im¬ 
portant role because of its higli i)ereentag('. The aggregatioms 
of fat globules also have a \ cry im])ortant influence in determin¬ 
ing the consistency of milk aial especially cream. 

THE sl’KCTKU; iiF.vr on .mii.k .wd milk nKRiv.i.TiVEs (Hammer 
and Johnson)' 

In a great many dairy processes where heat is u.sed, the 
amount and intensity of the energy necessary to gain a certain 
end-prcxluet are very important. 'I'lit'se factors arc important 
not only because heat, like material commodities, is an item of 
expense, but also because too great an intensity of temperature, 
or too prolonged an application, may cause serious chemical 
and physical changes in the substance workml with. 

The amount of heat which it takes to raise unit weight of a 
substance unit temperature depends, first, upon its eheraical 
nature and, second, upon its physical state. 


' Iowa Resoaroh Bui. 14 . 
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The ratio between tlie number of cakjries required to raise a 
given weight of a substance through a given temperature in¬ 
terval, and the number of calories required to raise the same 
weight of the standard substance through the same temperature 
interval is called the “specific heat" of the substance. Water 
is always the standard sub'-tance, and so the specific heat of a 
substance is the number of ( alorics napnred to raise one gram 
or one |)ound one degree or I-’. r(opc<'ti\'ciy. 

The heat ca])acity of a substance is obviously its specific 
heat mu!tij)lied by tlic (piaiitity of the substance. 

It is iiarticularly important to bear in mind that the .specific 
heat of a substance is not the same at all temiieratures, though 
for most substances the changes arc not great so long as the 
substance remains in the same ])h.vsical state. 

Persons interested in milk and milk derivatives who have to 
deal with great (piantities of these materials upon narrow mar¬ 
gins, both financially and in the matter of temperature control, 
face the necessity of a knowledge of all factors of any con.sid- 
erable magnituih'. 

In pasteurizing it is desirable to know the amount of heat 
required to bring a definite atimunt of milk or cream from the 
temperature at which it has been delivered or held up to the 
temperature used in pastiairi/.ing, as well as the amount of re¬ 
frigeration required to cool the same material down to a tem¬ 
perature satisfactory for storage or for inoculation. Although 
the losses which constantly occur, and which dejvend on a num¬ 
ber of factors, prevent the exact computation of the amount of 
he.‘4t or refrigeration through a knowledge of .specific heats alone, 
still, the e.xact e.xperimental values are of great importance in 
calculating the cost of pasteurization, particularly when large 
quantities of material are being handled. The increasing use of 
pasteurization, both in ivlants selling milk, and in plants manu¬ 
facturing butter or ice cream from jaisteuriz.ed cream, makes 
the spesafic heat values of increasing importan<-e. Iti calculat- 
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ing the cost of storing butter and hardening ice creams the 
respective specific heats are also essential. 

M. Mortenson of the dairy section of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station has recently called attention to the impor¬ 
tance of the s|)ecific heat of the mix in ice cream work. Aside 
from the question of cost of hardening, the s])ecific heat of the 
mix is apparently of significance in its effect on the palate, the 
sherbets and low fat ice creams with a higher specific heat seem¬ 
ingly tasting colder than ice creams carrying considerable fat 
and accordingly having a lower specific heat. 


Specific Heats op Mii.k and Milk Dekivativeb 
Incluiiing heat required to melt fat if tliis factor enters 
Valuo ohtninod from Curves. Plale TeinporrituroR in Centifprade 



At 0“ 

At 15* 

At 40“ 

At 60“ 

Whey. 

0.978 

0.970 

0.974 

0.972 

Skim-milk. 

0.940 

0.943 

0.9,52 

0.963 

Whole milk. 

0.920 

0.938 

0.930 

0.918 

16 per cent cmam . . . 

0.7,to 

0.923 

0.899 

0.900 

20 per cent cream . . , 

0.723 

0.940 

0.880 

0.886 

30 per cent cream . . . 

0.073 

0.983 

0.8,52 

0.860 

45 per oont croain . . . 

O.O(X) 

1.010 

0.787 

0.793 

60peroentcroain . . . 

0..o(i0 

1.0,53 

0.721 

0.737 

Butter. 

{0„’-)12) 

(0.527) 

0..5,50 

0.580 

Buttor-fat. 

(0.44,H 

(0.407) 

0,.500 

0..530 


(For butUT and butter-fat) 

Values in parenthesis were obtained by extrapolation, under assump¬ 
tion that the specific heat is about the same in the solid and liquid states. 


Specific heat of whole milk. 

The samples of milk used in the tests were from the composite 
milk delivered at the College creamery. The fat-content varied 
from 3.4 per cent to 4.9 per cent, most samples having about 
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4.3 per cent. About fifteen hours elapsed between the time the 
milk was drawn from the cows and the time of the tests. After 
the milk was delivered at the creamery the samples were kept in 
the refrigerator. 

Though the changes in the S])ecific heat of milk between 15.0° 
C. and 00.0° ('. are not great, still there is shown by our data a 
fairly pronounced ma.virnum at alxiut 30.0° ('. Some of the 
reasons for this will be discussed later. 

Specific heat of whey. 

The whey used was from composite milk and was obtained 
from the cheese vat. 'J'here wnts present from 0.25 to 0..30 per 
cent fat and the samples were opaie.seent. 'I'he values ob¬ 
tained for two samples taken at different times wen' very near 
one another. The average spc'cific heat between 23° and 33° C. 
was 0.975. 

SiK’cific heat if xk'iiii-tinIL\ 

.Samples of sweet skim-milk varying in fat-eontetit from 0.30 
to 0.38 per cent were obtained from a small separator immedi¬ 
ately after running through the maehitie. The tiverage of 
fifteeti determinations on four different samples made between 
approxiiuiitely 20° and -10° ('. gave ai] average value of 0.949. 
Over the pasteurizing range of 00-70° ('. the average value 
of 0.903 was obtained. 

Specific heatu of cream. 

The creatns used were sweet and were separated from compos¬ 
ite milk in the morning and kept in a refrigerator until evening, 
when the measurements were carried out. A series of deter¬ 
minations was made on each sample over quite a wide range 
and generally up to about 00° C. 

In the course of the measurements on creams it was found that 
apparent specific heats considerably above l.(K)0 were often 
encountered. This peculiarity of (■’■earn was also noted by 
Fleisehmann. The authors’ data for 33.5 per cent, 30 per cent, 
27 per cent, 15 per cent, and 00 per cent creams Imve been ob- 
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taineii under very definite conditions and the results averaged, 
and shown in the form of curves. 

Specific heat of butter. 

Three samples of butter taken from the churning on tliree 
different occasions, and containing the ordinary amounts of 
curd, salt, water, and fat gave the following results ■. 


Si’i'S'iioe TIkat of Huttf.h 


Nu. 

Pmi Tknt 

1’kk (’knt 

I'KB Tknt 

Pkh Cent 

\\' Sp Heat 

S.M -1 

ClHllJ 

VVat4:i{ 

F.st 

aiH5()°C. 

I . . . . 

2.2 

. 

0 (10 

14.20 

sn.o 

0.()SS 

11 ... . 

i.()2 

().4S 

lit..™ 

S.s,0 

0.557 

HI ... . 

1.14 

0.7(1 

m.do 

K4..'’> 

0.574 


The values for ordinary butter are considerably higher than 
for pure fat. This is in i)art due to the jjresunce of considerable 
quantities of water. 

Specific heat of butter-fat. 

Butter-fat carefully jirepared in accordance with the specifi¬ 
cations of the official method gave the following results: 

Si'EciFic Heat of Butter-fat 


No. 1. Avorn^rf'fnim r. equals.0.532 

No. 2. Averat'o from 30-(')n'’(’. equals.O/ilO 

Avorapo.0.521 


Samples of practically pun' butter-fat were also prepared by 
taking freshly cluirned butter, placing it in a large separatory 
funnel, and keeping it in a thermostat at 43° C. so as to allow 
the fat, eunl, ami water to separate by gravity. Water was 
added several times, shaken with the melted fat, and allowed to 
separate, and then drawn off. Next fus('d calcium chloride was 
added and the melted fat thoroughly dried, then filtered. The 
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average value between 30° and 00° for four samples tlius 
treated was O.oOT. At 30° ('. it was OASo and at 00° C. 0.530. 

FliKEZlX(i I'OI.VT OK MII.K 

.‘since tile density of milk is greater than that of water, it 
free/.es at somewhat lower teiniieratures. 'Phe e.vact tempera¬ 
ture at which milk will freeze is dependent on the relation 
betw'een the solids and the water it eonlairis; the higher the 
pereentagi' of solids jiri'sent, the lower will be the temperature 
retpiired to freeze it. 'I’he freezing point for milk of average 
composition is about 0..55° below that of water. The higher 
the water-content, the more nearly will the freezing point aj>- 
proaeh that of water. 

ELKCTHIC M. UE.SI.ST WCE \.\I) CO.N'Dt'CTIVITV (Wilcox) 

The electrical conductivity of milk depends u|)on the degree 
of dissociation of the salts which it carries in solution. The 
resisting power of milk ranges between ISO and 210 ohms. If 
water is added to milk, its resistance is increased. .An accurate 
determination of the amount of ililution ctinnot be math- by an 
electrical test for the reason that the resisting power of water 
varies with its .salt content. 

HEFIUCTIVF, I.VDEX OF MII.K (WilcOx) 

The refractive power of milk \aries greatly according to the 
composition. In normal milk the refractive index ranges from 
1.3470 to I..3515. .A minimum of 1.3)43i5 is very rarely observed. 



CIIAITEIl V 

THE TESTING OF MILK AND CREAM 

Thk value of milk either for direet consumption or for manu¬ 
facture into various dairy ijroducts is largely dependent on its 
chemical compositioti. Since normal milk varies widely in 
composition, it is necessary to determine the relative amounts 
of the more important constituents in order to know its market 
value. A careful chemical aual>-sis will pdve the most accurate 
data, but this method is too expensive and too slow for use in 
commercial work. The need for rapid methods for analysis 
has led to the development of many tests both in this country 
and in Europe. Alany of these methods, while useful at the 
time, have been superseded by later ones and are no longer 
used. In commercial work, the constituents most commonly 
considercsl are the fat and the solids not fat or the total solids. 
In this country the percentage of fat is usually determined by 
means of the Babcock test. In Europe either the Babcock or 
Gerber method is uses!. The latter has not met with favor in 
this country lu’cause two reagents are required instead of one 
for the Babcock method. The j)ereentage of solids is cal¬ 
culated by using the percentage of fat and the specific gravity 
as shown by the lactometer reading, in accordance with certain 
well-establish(Hl fornnda*. 

Specifications for standard apparatus for use in the Babcock 
te,st have Ireen worked out by the Official Dairy Instructors’ 
Association and have been approvrsl by the United States 
Bureau of Standards. They are as follows; 
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(Approved by Dairy Instructors’ Assoc., 1916.) 

1. Apparatus and Chemicals 

Milk Teat Bottle. 8 per cent IS-gTam milk test bottle, graduated to .1 
er cent. Graduation — The total per ct'nt ijraduation shall be 8. 
he graduated portion of the rnK-k shall liave a h'ngtli of not less than 
5.5 millimeters (2] inches). The graduatum shall represent whole 
Br cent, fiv('-tenths pt-r <'ent, and tenths per cent. The tenths per 
ml graduations shall not be less tliaii d millinn'ters in length; tho 
ve-tenths per cent graduations shall be 1 iiiilliin(‘l(‘r longer than 
le tenths per cent graduations, proji'cting I iiiillinietcr to tin* left; the 
hole per cent graduation siiall extend at h-ast one-lialf way around the 
Bck to the right and projecting 2 niilhiueters t«i the left of tho tenths 
Br cent graduations. Kach piT cent graduation .shall bo numbered, 
10 number biung plaei-d on tlH> left rif the scale. 

The maximum (Tror in the total graduation or in any part thereof 
lall not exceed the volume of th»' smaihst unit of the graduation. 
Neck — Tlie neck shall be cylindrical and of unifonn internal 
lameter througliout. Tiie cylindrical jmrt of th(‘ neck shall extend 
. least 5 millimeters below the lowest and iiliovi* th<> highi’Ht graduar 
on mark. The top of the neck shall be flanul to a diameter of not less 
lan 10 milbineters. 

Bulb — The <*ap)jw‘ity of tlie bulb up to tli<‘ junction of the neck ahall 
3t be less than 4.") cubic centiimdfTs. The shape of the bulb may be 
ther (iylindrieal or conical with the srnalh'st diameter at the bottom, 
cylindrical, tln> outsuli' diameter shall bo betwi^-n .'54 and .'50 milli- 
eters; if conical, the outside diameter of the base shall he between 
I and 3.'5 millimeters, and the maximum diameter between .‘55 and 37 
illimeters. 

The charge of the bottle shall be IS grams. 

The. total height of the bottle sliall be between 150 and 165 miUi- 
eters (5| and (ij inches). 

CrenfTi Teat Bottle An./. -^>0 jut cent ft-grnm akoTt-nreh cream test bottle^ 
'aduaied to .S per ceitt. Graduation - The total j>er cent graduation 
lall be 50. The graduated j>ortion of the neck shall have a length 
not less than (V5.;> millimeters (2i inches). Tho graduation shall 
‘present five per cent, one per cent, and five-tenths per eent. The 
/e per eent graduations shall extiuid at least halfway around the neck 
^ right). Tlu‘ fiv(*-tenths per eiuit graduations shall he at least 
millimeters in huigtli, and the one p<“r eent gra<luation.s shall have a 
ngth intermediate hetw’e<*n tfie five per eent and the five-tenths per 
int graduations. Ea/*.h five per eent graduation shall lie numbered, 
le number being plaeed on lh(‘ left of the wale. 

The maximum error in the total graduation or in any part thereof 
lall not exceed the volume of the smallest unit of tho graduation. 
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Neck — The neok shall be cylindrical and of uniform internal 
diameter throughout. TIk; cyliiidrical part of the neck sliall extend 
at least 5 millimeters b(!]o\v the lowest and above the highest graduation 
mark. The top of the iie(;k shall be tiared to a diameter of not less 
than H) millimeters. 

liulh — The capacity of the bulb up to the junction of the nock shall 
not be less than -15 cubic ctmtirnelers. The sliape of the bulb may bo 
either cylindrical or conical with the snialb'st diarneUT at the bottom. 
If cylindritral, the outside diunietcT shall be bclw<on 34 and lib milli¬ 
meters ; if conicaU, the outside; diameter of the base shall he between 31 
and 33 minimet<!rs and the maximum diameter between 35 and 37 
miUimot(‘rB. 

The charK<i of the botth' shall la; 9 grams. All bottles shall bear on 
top of the neck abova; tlu; graduations, in plainly h'gible characters, a 
mark defining the wiught of (he charge to be us(‘d (9 grams). 

The total ln'ight of the bottle shall be between 150 and 105 milli¬ 
meters (5| and bj inclu's), same, as standard milk test bottles. 

Cream Tvut lioKlc So. N) jxr emt /y-f/ra/n lor}(i~7icck cream tcsl 
bottle, grddualcd lo .6 per end. Tin- sanu' si>ecificationK in every detail 
as spocifiod for the 50 ])er c('nl 9-gram short-neck Imttlc shall a])i>ly for 
the long-neck botth* with the exception, }iowev(*r, that the total height 
of this bottle shall b(‘ between 210 and 235 millirneters (SJ and 9 
inches), that the total length of the graduation shall be not less than 
120 millimeters, and that llii' maximum (’rror in the total graduation 
or in any part thereof shall not exceed 50 per e(‘nt of the volume of tlio 
smallest unit of the graduation. 

Cream Test Bottle S'n. S. ^>0 per crtii Id-grayii long-iieck cream test 
bottle, graduated to M per cent. The same sp(‘cificat,ions in every detail 
as specified for the 50 per cent 0-gram long-n(‘ck hot lie shall also apply 
for the 18-gram long-uwk bottle, except that the charge of the bottle 
shall be 18 grams. All bottles shall boar on top of the neck above the 
graduation, in plainly legibU' chara<Ters, a mark defining the weight 
of the charge to boused (IS grams). 

Pipette, capacity, 17.G c.c. Total length of pipette not more than 
330 millimeters (13J inches). Outside diameter of suction tube G to 
8 millimeters. Ijiuigth of suction tube 130 millimeters. Outside 
diameter of deliv(Ty tube 4.5 to 5.5 millimeters. I^mgtli of delivery 
tube 100 to 120 millimeters. Distance of graduation mark above bulb 
15 to 45 millimeters. Nozzle siraiglit. To dtdiviT its contents when 
filled to the mark with water at 20 degrees Ctmtigrade, in five (5) to 
eight (8) stM'onds. The maxiTiuini error sliall not ex(?eed five one- 
hundredths (.05) cubic centimeter. 

Act'd Measure, capacity 17.5 c.c. 

Cream Testing Scales, sensibility reciprocal of thirty milligrams, 
t,e. the addition of thirty milligrams to the scales, when loaded to 
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capacity, shall cause a deflection of the pointer of at least one division 
on the graduation. 

Weights, 9 gram weights for 9-grain cream test l)ottles and IS gram 
weights for I8-grain cream U*st bottles, prefcralily stanij)etl ctjrreel 
by the U. S. or S1at(‘ Hun'uii of Standards. 

Tester. Standard Hal>c()<*k U'st <'cntrifiige and sprrd indicnt(.»r. 

Dividers, for measuring fat <'oliimn. 

Water hath for rn iini sainjilrs, with proper arrangement for regulating 
and recording t('mj)erature »)f sani[)les. 

Watrr hath for li st hotlhs, of MifticH'iil si/a' and with niMa'ssary eqiii{>- 
ment to insure' projier control of leinptTature. 'Die following dimen¬ 
sions for a twi'iity-four (21) hotth* watiT liath are n'commended: 
Metal box, 14" long. 11" wid<' ami S'" derp and e(}uippe<l with a 
bottle l>asket 9]" long and <‘d" wid(‘. capaeiiy 21 Irntth’s, a steam and 
water inUd, a drain, a therinotiu'tcr iiolder with thermoimder. 

Cornmerrial Sulfurie .{rid, wi)e<‘i(i<' gravity 1.S2 to l.Hd. 

(ilyinol, or wliite mineral oil, liigli gradi‘. 

At'CrilU’Y f)F THK ()b\SSWAIir: 

It is csscMitial tliiit tlic Kriidiiiitioiis on tlic test bottles and 
pipettes i)e as acetirate as possible. Many states napiire that 
all Babcock glassware be calibrated by a state official before it 
can be used in coinniereial work. .S<‘veral inetboils liav*' been 
devi.sed for this work. \ simple method is thus de.scribed by 
Van Slyke:' 

“The quickest inetboil of testing the accuracy of the scale 
of a test bottle is to use a special device, which is essentially 
a sim])le brass plunger (Fig. .■)). 'Phis instrument is divided 
into two equal ])ortions. each part being made of such a size 
as to displace e.vactly one cidiic centimeter of litiuid. This 
bottle-tester is used as follows: The test bottle is filled to the 
zero mark with milk, or one may use water or, better, wtXKl 
alcohol, imparting color to the water or alcohol by adding 
some black aniline or carmine ink. Fill the bottle nearly to the 
zero mark and then finish with a pipette or dropjKT, adding a 

' Modern Methods of Testing Milk and Milk Products, p. 45. 
Orange Judd Co. 
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drop at a time just to the mark. Any drops of liquid adhering 
to the io“i(!e walls of the neck mu.st be removed, using con- 



Fju. fi. — IX- 
vice for tpostnig 
Bocuracyof milk- 
bottle. 


venicntly a strip of blotting or filter paper. 
Tlu' tester is then slowly lowered into the neck 
of the test bottle until the liquid rises halfway 
between the two sections of the instrument, 
when the upper surface of the liquid should be 
at the 5 |)er cent mark, if tlie scale is correct 
to this point. If the surface of the liquid is 
abo\’e or below the 5 per cent mark, then the 
scale is incorrect to that extent. After the 
accuracy of the 5 per cent mark is tested, 
the in.strumeiit is then lowered into the bottle 
until the liquid rises about one-eighth of an 
inch aboN’c the top of the upper st'ction of the 
tester. If the upper surface of tlie liquid is 
level with the 10 per cent mark, the graduation 
is correct at that point. The graduation of 
the scale is regarded as correct, if the tester 
shows the 5 and 10 per cent marks to be 
correct. 

“In exiilanation of the use of this form of 
bottle-tester, it is to be remembered that the 
neck of the milk bottle is so graduated as to 
hold 2 e.e. l)ctween the 0 and 10 marks; hence, 
the volume between the 0 and 5 marks should 
be 1 e.e. and that la tween the 5 and 10 marks 
should lx‘ also 1 e.e. The brass plunger is so 
made that each section displaces, or forces up 
into the neck, 1 e.e. of liquid, the whole instru¬ 


ment displacing 2 e.e. This tester therefore gives two tests 
of the scale, one at the 5 per cent mark and the other at the 


10 mark. 


“Some of these instruments are made to test the 4 and 8 per 
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cent points, so that with two testers, one can, if desired, test 
the accuracy of tlie scale at the 4, ~>, S, and 10 points. There 
are also testers of the same form made for cream hottles, 

“In usins this bottle-tester, tlie following precautions are to 
be observetl : 

“(1) Have the U])per surface of tlie liquid exactly on a level 
with the zero mark in the neck of the test bottle before putting 
the tester in. 

“ (2) Clean the inside walls of the neck of the 
bottle from adhering liquid befori’ testing. 

“(3) No air-bubbles should be allowed to ad¬ 
here to the tester when it is below the liquid. 

“(4) The tester should be dr\' each time before 
using.” 



A special burette has been de\ ised at the I'ni- 
versity of Wisconsin ' by which the amount of 
error can be read directly from the neck of the 
test bottle, in percentage rather than in cubic 
centimetiTH. 

“This burette (Fig. (i) has two sets of gradua¬ 
tions, one designed for bottles for IS-gram and 
the other for 9-gram sam|)les, as in the case of 
the 50 per cent 9-grarn cream bottle. The bore 
of the burette is so small that the space from 
0 to 10 (on the IS-gram scale) is ai)|)roximately 
T-J- inches. It has a ea])acity to deli\er 2 e.e. 
The length of the graduations on the neck of an 
ordinary 18-gram test bottle, reading 0 to 10, 
is approximately 2f inches. The graduations 
on the burette occupy a length of a])proximately 
18 inches from 0 to 25 on the IS-gram scale. 



Fi(i. r. -A 

huretto whiclj 
wliows error in 
I) f» r c e n t a K c 
rather tiian in 
c.o. 


It will deliver 5 c.c. The graduation on the 9-grain scale is 


necessarily twice as large as on the IS-gram scale. As the 


* WiBOoosin Bui. 241. 
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graduation from 0 to 50 occupies approximately 18 inches, it 
is readily seen that closer reading can be made than with 
the 9-gram six-inch 50 ])er cent cream bottle the scale of 
which occupies ap[)roxiniately 2j inches. 

“ In order to aiil in reading the burette, the per cent lines on 
the 18-gram scale c.xteud entirely around it. By means <if 
these lines the ojaTator can easily bring his eye to the level of 
the liquid, which is a matter of great importance when accurate 
work is desired. Such a burette can be constructed so that the 
capacity of the bore is a <lefinite number of cubic centimeters, 
or that it will deli\’er a definite number of cubic centimeters, 
allowing a I'crtain number of seconds, say ten, for the alcohol 
to flow down the sides. 'I'lic first way is ])referable when mer¬ 
cury is used as a calibrating reagent, l)Ut as this reagent offers 
many diflinilties, it is better to construct the burette on the 
basis of its delix’ery, allowing a certain period of time to elapse 
before taking the readings,” 

Reagents need in calibrating. 

“ For calibrating purposes denatured alcohol is very .suitable. 
In accurate work it is well to color this dark so that the meiu.scus 
is not visible. This can be done by dissolving a small quantity 
of black dye in cold water and then boiling the mixture for five 
or six minutes until all the dye is dissolved. When cool, a 
sufficient amount of the solution can be added to the denatured 
alcohol so that the meniscus is not visible.” 

How to me the burette. 

“ To calibrate glassware with the burette it is nccc.ssary to fill 
the test kittles wdth the colored alcohol e.xactly up to the zero 
mark. This can k" readily done where a numkr of bottles 
are to be calibrated by filling them ajiproximately up to the 
zero mark; within a short time the necks of the liottles will be 
dry ami then, by means of a medicine dropja-r, enough alcohol 
may be added to bring the liquid exactly to the, zero mark.” 

In order to do accurate work with any burette where a pinch- 
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cock is used, it is of the greatest importance tiiat no ail 
allowed to remain in the small rubber tube at the bottom of 
burette. 

Burettes liaving a small bore can best be filled by insert 
the lower jiurt in the n-agent and drawing it up .slowly 
means of the month or by using a rubber bulb. 

By having the liipiid in both burette and bottle at zero, i' 
an easy matter to draw tbe li(|uicl of the burette slowly into ■ 
test bottle. ()bser\ations may be made at any point, jmiv 
ing sufficient time is allowi-d for the lii|ui<l to flow down i 
side of the burette. The correct reading is always giv<‘n 
rcctly by the burette. If, for example, the burette reads 2.'), i 
or 40 per cent, the reading on the neck of a calibrated crei 
bottle should also be 2.'), liO.or 40 [ler cent. If the burette res 
2').,') or i-iO.o and the bottle reads 2.'i.0 or 20.0, it i.s e\-ident tl 
the bottle reads one-half per cent too high. 

TESTING MILK FOU I)irn'F.H-F\-|' HV THE H.XIiCOC'K METH 
(Ilunziker) 

Saiiij)li)i!/ ihc milk 

The sampling is the most important operation of the tc 
Tnless the .sam]ile is representative of the milk from which it 
taken, the result of the test cannot be correct. The fum 
mental cause of non-representative samples lies in the fact tf 
the butter-fat is lighter than the remainder of the milk tx 
stituents. 'When the milk is allowed to lie in the cans und 
turbed, the butter-fat rises to the surface. I’ide.ss the milk 
thoroughly mixed before .sampling, a representative samj 
cannot fie taken. 

Single samples of milk. 

The most accurate and reliable methial of sampling is 
take single sample.s of each patron and test them daily, 
order to minimize the work, the sample may be pipetted frc 
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the properly mixed milk in the weigh can direct into the Bab¬ 
cock test bottle. In this way the extra work of handling sample 
jars and of preparing the milk in the jar for the test is made 
unnecessary, and all danger of fat separation before the sample 
reaches the test bottle is avoided. 

Another practice of taking single samples is to take and test 
samples from every other or every third delivery of milk. At 
theend of the month or other period of payment, these individual 
tests are averaged and the pounds of Initter-fat are calculated 
by multiplying the a\-erage test by the total pounds of milk 
received for that period, 'riiis practice is obviously less reliable 
than where single sainjiles are taken and tested daily. How¬ 
ever, experimental r<‘sults indicate that samples taken as often 
as every third day give results which compare very closely with 
those obtained from daily sami)les. 

Composite samples of milk. 

The purpose of taking composite samples is to reduce the 
labor and expense of testing. The true composite .sample con¬ 
sists of aliquot portions of milk of several deliveries from the 
same patron. 



Fig. 7. — Glnas- 
atoppered milk 
sample bottle. 



Fio. 8. — Milk futrnple 
bottle with metal cap. 




Fio. 9. — Mason 
fruit jar for milk 
Bamples. 


Jars for composite sampling (Figs. 7-9). 

Composite sample jars must have a tight seal in order to 
prevent evaporation of moisture. Pint jars sealed with glass 
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stoppers, cork stoppers, metal caps, or screw tops may be used 
for this purpose. Bottles with i)apcr cajjs and jelly plassies 
with tin lids do not furnish tight seals ; the\- should not be used 
for this j)urpose. 

A separate jar is used for each patron, and each jar must bear 
the respective j>atron s number, riie jars should la' thoroughly 
clean and, in order to guard against errors, they should be ar¬ 
ranged on convenient shelves lu'ar the weigh can in numerical 
order, grouping the jars of patrons (jf the same route together. 
Taking coviponitr Kamjilcn (Fig. 10). 

Correct composite samples ma.v be obtained by the use of a 
milk thief or a graduated i)ii>ettc. If the milk thief is ii.sed, it 
is in.serted into the weigh can of the entire 
delivery of one patron. 'I'lie milk in the 
tube rises to the level of the milk in the 
weigh can. The milk thief is then em])ticd 
into the sample jar. In case the graduaterl 
pipette is used, a certain quantity of milk is 
taken for every pound of milk delivered by 
the patron (usually about .1 c.c. for every 
pound of milk delivered). The milk thief 
is the handier instrument of the two, but 
where the amount of milk delix'cred b\- 
different patrons varies considerably, the 
samples of milk from the larger milk pro¬ 
ducers are often too large to be practical. 

Other so-called composite .samples are _ ,, 

. ' r It Fid. 10. — McKsy 

taken by using the .same measure for all milk sampler or thief. 

milk receipts. In this ease a small dipper 
holding about one ounce is gent'rally used. With this dipper 
a sample of milk is taken daily from the weigh can of each pa¬ 
tron’s milk and transferred into the sample jar. This method 
of compiosite sampling is not mathematically correct and the 
results tend to be less reliable, although experimental data 
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show that the results average practically the same as where 
aliquot portions are taken. 

Objection to compoeitee. 

The chief objection to coin[)osite samples of milk is that the 
composite samples are usually lield too long before testing. 
This causes a more or less complete separation of the butter- 
fat in the form of a thick anil tough layer of cream. Tliis cream 
mixes with difficulty back into the remainder of the sample so 
that the portion transferred to the test bottle is often not 
representative of the true richness of the milk. This defect is 
especially ])ronouneed where the samples are not protected 
against high temperature (summer heat). 

Composite samitles of milk shotild be held for not longer 
than one week and tested at the end of that (teriod. 

Care of the milk mmplc 

The milk sam])le should be in as normal condition as pos.sible 
at the time of testing, otherwise it will be difficult to pipette a 
representative ])ortion into tlie test bottle. This difficulty is 
entirely avoidwl where the sainjile is transferred with the 17.0 
c.c. pipette from the weigh can direct to the test bottle. The 
changes which the imiirojierly ke|)t sample undergoes are 
caused by evaporation and by fermentation. 

Evaporation causes the percentage of fat and other solids to 
increase, yielding misleading tests. It also tends to dry the 
milk on the surface, causing the formation of a tough, leathery 
layer. In this condition it is diffietilt to secure a representative 
ptortion for the test. This can be prevented by giving the sample 
jar a gentle rotary motion after each addition of milk, by 
properly replacing the cap or stopper after each addition of the 
milk, by protecting the .sample from excessive heat, and by test¬ 
ing at least once a week. 

Fermentation causes the milk to spoil, and the milk usually 
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becomes curdy and moldy. In this condition it cannot he 
properly pi])ctted into the test l)ottlc uidcss specially treated. 
Fermentation can be ])revented by startinj; the conipo.site 
sam])le with a clean botthy prex-entiiif; the slohberintr of the 
milk over the outside of the bottle, and addin,i; a small 
amount of a l)reservati\’e, such as corrosiv’e sublimate, pota.s- 
sium bi-<'hromate, or formaldch,\ de. 

Corrosive sublimate tablets are the most coin’enient and least 
objectionable form of ])rcservati\'c. I'se one tablet in each 
bottle. l*ut it into the sample at the time the first jxirtion of 
the composite sample is taken. Shake the bottle by ('iviii); it 
a rotary motion tintil the tablet is dissoh-ed. .Vfter each addi¬ 
tion of milk to the bottle, shake aKain, t;i\'in(; the botth^ a 
rotary motion until the contents iire thoroiif'hly mixi'd. This 
precaution has the further advantafte of preventintJ the forma¬ 
tion of a totifth layer of cream and facilitates the pre])aration 
of the sami)le for the test. One preservative tablet i)reserves 
one pint of milk for about two weeks. When purchasin^t ])re- 
servative tablets from creamery sui)ply houses, ask for large¬ 
sized corrosive sublimate tablets. It is advisable to crush the 
tablet before dissolving, in order to avoid the need of excc.ssive 
agitation which tends to churn a portion of the fat. 


Preparaiion of mniplr for the tr.it 

Before testing, the samjjles shoidd be brought to the proper 
temperature; this may range from degrees to 71) degree.s F. 
If the samples have beeti e.';pos('d to summer heat or to tem¬ 
peratures near the freezing point, the sam[)le bottles are l)est 
set into a tank, sink, or tub and allowed to stand in water at 
about (iO degrees F. until the temperature of the milk is neither 
Itelow 5,') degret's F. nor above 70 degri-es F. 

The contents of each bottle must be thoroughly mixed 
before pipetting into the test bottle. If the composite sample 
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has received the proper care, as <iireeted on page 112, the gentle 
shaking of the sample bottle and the pouring of the contents 
from one bottle to another several times should be sufficient. 

Samples containing lumps of cream or granules of butter can¬ 
not be tested properly without extra preparation. They should 
be heated to at least 110 degrees F., or until all lumps of butter- 
fat have melted and disappeared; they should then be shaken 
vigorously and i)ipetted into the test bottle at once. Even 
with this precaution it is difficult to transfer to the test bottle a 
representative portion from such a sample. 

Sour and curdy samples should be treated 
as follows: add one-half teaspoonful of soda 
lye or potash lye, shake, and let stand until 
all lumps of curd have disappeared. The 
sample is then ready for the test. When 
testing samples to which soda lye or other 
alkali has been added, the acid should be 
added slowly and carefully to avoid accidents 
and to prevent the loss of a portion of the 
contents of the bottle by excessive efferves¬ 
cence. 

Milk tart bottles (Fig. 11) 

The standard milk test bottle is the 8 per 
cent bottle. This bottle is graduated to .1 per 
cent. The main divisions represent 1 per cent. 

Pio. 11, The figures are located at the left of the 

Btaudard milk teat , n i -i i -e * r 

bottle is graduated graduation. ror detailed specihcations for 

to8por ooHt mth “Standard Milk Test Bottles” see Agricul- 

poroont.'”'* ° * turul E.xperiment Station Circular No. 41. 

Measuring the milk into the test bottle (Figs. 12, 13) 

Use a standard 17.0 c.c. pipette and a standard 8 per cent 
milk test bottle. Draw the milk from the propierly prepared 
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sample into the pipette and fill the pipette to tlie I ".(i e.e. mark. 
Discharge the pipette into the test bottle. In order to do this 
rapidly and to prevent spilling, dro]) the discharge end of the 
pipette into the neck of the test bottle until the bulb of the 



Fin. 12 .— The 
17.fi c.c. standard 
pipette /or milk. 




F:u 13 —Mannor in which the testa should be 
tranaferrod to tho lx)ttle. 


pipette rests on the neck of the bottle, then relca.se the milk. 
Blow the last drop of milk out of the pipette before removing it 
from the bottle. Mark each bottle with a number correspond¬ 
ing with the name or number of the resfiective jiatron on the 
test sheet. The marking is best done with a lead pencil. 


Adding acid (Figs. 14, 1.')) 

Use commercial sulfuric acid, specific gravity 1.82 to 1.83. 
Ute temperature of the acid should be the same as that of the 
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milk, 55 degrees F. to 70 degrees F. In order to insure the 
proper temperature of the acid it is ad\ isahle to set the aeid 

bottle into the tank erjntaining 
the milk sam])le bottles. 

Add 17.5 e.e. of aeid to the 
milk in th(‘ test bottle and 
mix by giving the bottle a 
rotary motion until the lumps 
of eiird are completely dis¬ 
solved and the mixture jire- 
sents a black color. It is 
15 _ advisable to add the aeid in 

Th(! 175 rr aboiit three installments,sluik- 
iiciil cylmdor, 

preeantion heljis to .seenre clear 



Fiu. 14. Tlio 
combined ncid liottlo 
for rapid work. 


dition. Attention to this 
tests. 


Whirling ond adding water (Figs. l(i-21) 

Set the test bottles into the llabeoek centrifuge. If the tc.st 
bottles containing the mi.xtiirc of milk and acid iirc held over 
and allowed to hew 
be heated by se 
before whirling. 

Steam turbine 
and electric 
driven testers 
with not less 
than twenty- 
four pockets are 
best adaptrHl for 
factory use. 

They are construeted of two general size.s, — those having a 
twelve-inch diameter wheel and those having an eighteen-inch 
diameter wheel. 


cool, they sliould 
g in hot water 



Kig, 16. — In pouriuff 
ticitl into tliP U'st Kottlc, 
incline the liottlo u little, 
to avoid spillinn and on 
the hand 



Fi(i. 17.-—To mix the 
acid and milk whirl the 
bottle in u circle until 
the contents are of a uni¬ 
form brown color. 
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, Whirl for five minutes at the proper speed. A tester with a 
twelve-inch wheel requires one thousand revolutions and a tester 
with an eighteen-inch wheel requires eight hundred revolutions 
a minute. 

Fill the bottles to the bottom of the neck with hot, soft 
water; whirl again for two minutes and fill the bottles with 
hot, soft water to about the 7 per cent mark; whirl for one 
minute. The temperature of the water added should be not 
lower than 140 degrees k'. and preferably near that of boiling 
water (212 degrees F.). 

Ri'udhuj the test (Fig. 22) 

Place the test bottles in a water bath at Id.'j degrees to 140 
degrees F. for five minutes. Measure the fat column with a 
pair of dividers, including the menis¬ 
cus or curve, both at the bottom and 
at the top of the fat eolumn. Each 
.subdi\'ision represents .1 per cent; 
each main division represents 1 per 
cent. Record the percentage of fat 
thus found on the test sheet. 

Abnormal appearance nf the fat column 

When the test is made properly and 
in aecordanee with above directions, 
the fat column is perfectly clear, has 
a golden yellow color, and the top and 
lx)ttom curves are sharply defined. 

The presence of whitish curd in or 
immediately below the fat column is 
the result of excessively cold milk an<l acid, or the use of too 
little or too weak acid. 

The presence of charred and dark curdy masses in the fat 



Flo. 22. — How the milk test 
should be road. 
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column is caused by too warm milk and acid, or too much or 
too strong acid. 

Such tests should be rejected, as the readiiig.s of the same are 
prone to be inaccurate. 

The appearance of foam on tlie surface of the fat column is 
cau.sed l)y tlie use of hard water. 'J’lie <’arbonates, when acted 
on by the sulfuric acid, break down, liberating carbon <lioxide 
gas which, rising through the- fat eolnmn, gather> on its surface 
in the form of air bubbles. Where soft water, distilled water, 
or rain water is not available, the water may be softened by 
boiling it or by the addition to it of a few drops of sulfuric acid 
before use. 

CREAM TESTiNti (Hunzikcr) 

Sampling ihr cream 

One of tlie most common eau.se.s of incorrect cream tests lies 
in the inaccuracy of the cream sample. The difliculty of secur¬ 
ing accurate cream sam|)lcs is greatly augmented by the fact 
that the cream, at the time of sampling, is often in no condition 
to be sampled correctly. 

Care of the cream on ihe farm. 

In order to facilitate accurate sampling by the cream hauler, 
shipping station agent, or creamery, the cream should receive 
the proper care on the farm. The separator should be 
thoroughly cleaned after each separation and the cream screw 
or skim-milk screw so set as to discharge cream containing 
about df) to 45 per cent fat. After separation the cream should 
be cooled and kept cool. This is l>est done by setting the cans 
containing it into a trough or tank of cold water. The cream 
cans should remain in the cold water until they leave the 
farm. The cream should be stirred occasionally to prevent 
excessive separation of the fat and the drying of the cream on 
the surface. 
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Sampling by the cream havler (Figs. 23-27) 

Where tlie cream is gathcresi at the farm by the cream 
hauler, the creamery .should see to it that its haulers or agents 
have the neces.sary equipinent and be given proper instructions 
for taking samples rigiit. The equipinent should consist of a 



spring scale, capacity not less than sixty pounds, for weighing 
the cream; a weighing pail in which each farmer’s cream is 
weighed separately; a combined stirrer and sampler properly 
constructed ; a rubber scraper for scraping the cream from the 
sides and bottom of the farmer’s pail or can and from the weigh 
pail after each weighing; a set of properly numbered sample 
bottles with tight stoppers or .screw tops and arranged in a rack 
in numerical order; cans, preferably ten-gallon cans, into which 
to empty the weigh pail; and a cream report bwik. The cream 
should be thoroughly stirred with the stirrer, until it is com¬ 
pletely mixed, then poured into the weigh pail, weighed, and 
sampled. The mixing may be made more thorough by pour- 
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ing the cream from one pail to another se\’eral times. Tlie 
.scales should not be lield up by hand, but should be sus[)endod 
from a stationary hook, preferably attached 
to the rear of the wagon. After ])ouriug the 
cream into the large can, the weigh jiail 
should be thoroughly scra]ieil with the rub¬ 
ber scraper, renio\ ing the rcninantsof cri'ani 
that adhere to the sides and bottom of this 
pail. The sample botth's, after filling, should 
be sealed tiglitly and returned to their |)laees 
in the rack. In case the weigh pail does not 
hold all tile cream of one [latron, a sejiarate 
sample should be taken from each weighing 
and the corresponding weights recorded. 

Where the cream of each jiatron is sampled 
at the creamery or shipiiing station, the same 
preeautions should be observed. The mixing 
is be.st aceomiilished by pouring or stirring. In order to 
facilitate the ])onring, to save time, and to prevent uimi'ccs- 
sary loss by s))illing, a few straight-walled cans with tlie tops 
entirely open should be provided. 'J'hese cans should lie 
large enough to easily take care of tlie contents of a ten-gallon 
•can without overflowing. When the cans are not too full, 

thorough mixing is per¬ 
missible by stirring, jiro- 
vided that a stirrer with 
a good-sized disk and a 
stmit nxl, not less than 
thirty inches long and with 
a giH)d hand hold, be used. 
When the cream is mixed 
by stirring, the stirring must be done thoroughly; simply 
giving the cream a few dips with the sample dipper is not 
sufiBcient. The stirrer must be worked to the bottom of the 



Fig. 27.— Cream Hanijile tuK'.s ami fork 
stopper with iiuml>ore(l metal tag 
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can several times and the entire contents of the can must be 
thoroughly agitated. Thick cream should be warmed until it 
pours readily; frozen cream should be warmed until the icy 
portions have completely disa])peared. Churned cream can¬ 
not be .sampled accurately. Its fat-content may be calculated 
by testing the buttermilk and estimating the amount of butter. 
Composite samples of cream. 

Composite samples of cream are not permi.ssible. They are 
exceedingly difficult to obtain and are prone to give misleading 
results. 

('are if the cream sample 

The cream sam])les are in the best condition for testing im¬ 
mediately after sampling or as soon as they arrive at the fac¬ 
tory. Samples which are not tested upon arrival at the 
creatnery or soon after shoidd be placed in tlic refrigerator 
until ready for the tester. The cream sample bottles or tubes 
should be sealed tightly; screw top seals or cork stoppers an¬ 
swer the purpose. 

Preparation of the cream sample for the test 

Samples of fresh cream of normal richness, and which is not 
perceptibly separated, can be tested accurately without special 
preparation, other than mixing thoroughly by shaking or pour¬ 
ing before use. Thick and semi-solid sami)les which are other¬ 
wise in good condition should be warmed to about 90 degrees 
F., then p>oured gently and weighed at once. Cream samples 
in which the butter-fat is completely separated and churned, 
or has formed a compact, tough, and leather}- layer, as is the 
case with old samples not stored at a low temperature, should 
be heated high enough to melt the butter-fat, 110 degrees F. 
or above, then shaken thoroughly and weighed out at once. 
It should be understood that samples in this condition are at 











Pt^TB 111. — Granular butter at end of churning prooeaa. See page 254. 
Types of cream scales. 
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best difficult to handle and tend strongly toward inaccurate 
results. 


Weighing the cream into the tent bottle 

The cream must be weighed into tlie test bottle, not meas¬ 
ured. This is necessary in order to secure tlie correct amount 
by weight. Cream varies in weight witli its richness and its 
mechanical condition, and no one measure will hold the correct 
amount of cream of \-arying richness. The correct amount of 
cream by weight is 9 grams. 

Cream scales (Plate III). 

The cream scales must be accurate and sensitive to at lea.st 
tV gram ; they should ri'st on a firm and level table, be properly 
adjusted, and kept in good working order. 

Balances of large capacity and bolding a large number of 
bottles are not as sensitive as balances of small capacity and 
holding a few bottles only. Other factors being the same, the 
one-bottle scale is the most accurate scale. However, two- 
bottle, four-bottle, and even twelve-bottle scales, if properly 
constructed, in good working condition and operated carefully, 
answer all practical purposes; they are sufficiently sensitive 
for this work, and their relatividy large capacity simplifies the 
cream testing ])roblem and avoids unnecessary expense. 

The balances should be kept dry and protected from corro¬ 
sive influences such as sulfuric acid, salt, etc. During operation , 
the scales should not be exposed to drafts, and the weighings 
must be made accuratelx'. After the bottles arc placed on the 
.scales, the scales should be profjcrly balanced before any cream 
is transferred into the bottles. If any cream is spilleel on the 
balance, it should be removed before the xveighing is completed. 
Mark each bottle with a number and record this number on 
the test sheet opposite the name or number of the respective 
patron. 
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Cream ted bottlen (Figs. 28, 29) 

Use .standard f)-gram 50 per cent cream test bottles. The 
divisions represent .5 ])er cent, 1 jjereent, and 5 per cent. The 
^ 5 |)er cent divisions bear a figure to the left of 

the griidniition. Two styles 
of these bottles nniy be used, 
short-neek bottles and long- 
neck bottles. I'or further de¬ 
tails regarding standard cream 
test bottles see Agricultural 
F.xperiment Station Circular 
No. 41. 




Adding the acid 

Commercial sulfuric acid, 
apccitic gravity 1.82 to 
should be u.sed. The amount 
of acid to be used varies with 
the temperature and richness 
of the cream, averaging about 
8 to 12 c.c. The most satis¬ 
factory guide, indicating the 
amount of acid nei'ded, is the 
color of the mixture of acid 
and cream immediately after 
shaking. Add acid until, when 
properly shaken and all the white curd has 
disappeared, the mixture has a colTee-brown 
color. A light brown color shows that more 
acid is needed. A black color immediately 
after shaking indicates too much acid. 

When adding the acid, the bottle .should 
be held in an inclined position and should 


Flo. 28. —Tho 
50 per oout nine- 
gram Mhort-neck 
■tanduni cream 
test bottio. 




I'm. 2!».~TIio 
50 per coi;t nine- 
((miu louK>ncck 
flPindnnl cream 
test l)ottlo. 
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be revolved once. In this way the acid washes the neck free 
from particles of cream and curd. 

After the acid is adde<l the bottle should be shaken carefully 
by givinf; it a rotary motion, ('are should be taken not to spill 
any of the contents. In case of s|)illing, the te.st should be 
rejected and made over. 

Whirling and adding miter 

The bottles are now ready for the Babcock centrifuge. If 
there are not enough test l)ottlcs to fill all the pockets in the 
tester, the bottles should be so arranged as to balance the 
machine. Wliirl for five minutes at the proper speed; one 
thousand revolutions ])er minute for a tester with a twelve- 
inch diameter wheel and S(K) revolutions a minute for a tester 



Fio 30 —Water fiath f(»r briiiKUiK to proptT temperature befor® 

reacIniK- 


with an eighteen-inch diameter wheel. Fill to the Imttom of 
the neck of the bottles with hot, soft water, whirl for two 
minutes; fill to about the 45 per cent mark with hot, soft 
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water and whirl one minute. The temperature of the water 
added should be not less than 140 decrees I<’., and preferably 
near that of boiling water. 

Heading the test (Figs. 30-32) 

Remove the bottles from the tester to the water bath, where 
they should remain in w'ater at a temperature of 13.j degrees to 
^ 140 degrees F. for ten minutes. Just 

before reading the test and when 
taking the bottles from the water 
bath, add a few drops of glymol. 
The glymol removes the meni.seus or 
curve on top of the fat column, leav- 
- -j ii'g a straight line which is sharply 

Glymol defined and readily seen. 

. J Measure the fat column and record 

the percentage of fat on 
the test sheet, opposite the 
test bottle number of the 
rat coiumn respective patron. 

reaj from A to B 

Purpose and use of qh/mol 
(Figs. 33, 34)' 

Glymol is a high quality 

of white mineral oil. It is 

slightly lighter than butter- 

fat and therefore floats on 

top of the fat column. 

The object of using 

glymol is to remove the 
^ • Fio. 32. 

meniscus or curve present — oividere 

at the top of the fat column. This curve, owing assist in 

to refraction of the light, is indistinct and renders 


iio. 31. Method of read 
ixi^ the oreaai test. 
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correct reading 
difficult. When a 
few drops of glymol 
are placed on top 
of the fat column, 
the meniscus dis¬ 
appears and a 
straight, shari)ly 
defined line is 
formed between the 
top of the fat and 

ai 1 if f f] - (ilyiiiol ii'tniiVfs ilu‘ HKMiiHcus from 

liie OOlLOm or tlU* surfaco of fat jiiul fucilitalc.s iiffuratc rt'achuK. 

glymol. In this 

condition the test can lie read easily and accurately. 
The glymol is best kept in a small bottle c(|uip])ed with a 
perforated cork. The opening in the cork 
carries a glass tube, the lower end of which 
reaches to near the bottom of the bottle. 
In order to transfer the glymol to the te.st 
bottle, press the forefinger over the top of the 
glass tube, liaise tube and run the glymol 
from the tube, along the side of the neck of 
the test bottle, on the t<ii) of the fat column. 
If poured direct on the fat column, it tends to 
slightly mix with the butter-fat, causing the 
surface of the fat column to be ragged and 
indistinct. .\ few drops of glymol (about to 
1 c.c.) arc suffi< ient. For the Irest results the 
glymol should be added immediately before 
reading. 'I’lie gl,\’mol may also be conveniently 
transferred to the test bottle from a pipette or 
burette. 

, , , In case glvinol is not available, the test 

mol bottle with , , , , , , • , i i i 

tube. should be read bv including one-third of the 
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meniscus in the reading. Gl.vmol .should be used in the read¬ 
ing of the cream test only; the milk te.st should be read 
without the use of glymol. If glymol were used in the read¬ 
ing of the milk te.st, the results would be too hiw. Kxperi- 
mentul results ha\'(* indicated that in the milk test the meniscus 
compensates for the loss of residual fat. It therefore must be 
included in the reading. 

Glymol may be purchased in drug stores. Ask for white 
mineral oil. 


Coloring glyiiud 

Some operators prefer the use of colored glymol. Glymol is 
best colored with alkanet root, which gives it a bright cherry 
color. U.se one ounce of crushed alkanet root to one quart of 
glymol. Wraj) the alkanet root in a small piece of cheesecloth 
and drop it into the vessel containing the glymol. The alkanet 
root may be removed from the glymol after twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. 

Alkanet root is sold by druggists at about twenty-fi\'e cents 
a pound. 


Abtwrnuil appearance of the fat column 

If the test has been made properly and in accordance with 
above instructions, the fat column is clear and has a golden 
yellow color. 

Milky curd in and immediately below the fat column show's 
that not enough or too w’eak acid was used. A charred and 
dark curdy fat column indicates the u.se of too much or too 
strong acid. Abnormal tests should be rejected, as the reading 
Usually is indistinct and misleading.' 

' For directions for avoiding the presence of foam on the surface 
of the fat oolumn, see “Abnormal Appearance of the Fat Column” on 
page ns. 
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TESTING SKIM-MILK AND BUTTERMILK (Hunziker) (Fig, 35) 

For testing skim-milk hik! buttermilk use buttles with double 
necks, which are especially eoTistrueted for this purpose. The 
graduation of these bottles \-;(ries somi'iehat with the make of 
bottle. In some bottles the total graduation is .25 per cent and 



Fig. 35.— DilTereiit atyloa of akim-uiiik. test Ijottles. 


the subdivisions represent .0! per cent. In others the total 
graduation is .5 per cent and the subdivisions represent .05 
per cent. 

Measure the liquid into the test bottles with the 17.6 c.c. 
pipette used for milk testing. In the case of buttermilk, par¬ 
ticularly that derived from pasteurized, sour cream, the butter¬ 
milk should be stirred very thoroughly before sampling. This 

E 
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is necessary because the curd, which contains the bulk of the 
fat, separates out very quickly. 

The te.st is completed in the .same manner as that of milk, 
with the following; modifications; 

Special attention should he pivcn when the bottles are placed 
into tlie tester. Te.st bottles in wliich the lower end of the 
funnel-neck extends peri)cndicidarly alonp tlic side of the bulb 
to the bottom of the bottle, should be so ])laced that the funnel- 
neck faces the center of the tester, otherwise the fat rises into 
the funnel-neck. Te.st bottles in which the lower end of the 
funnel-neck extends diatjoiially to the bottom of the bottle 
should be so i)liiced that the gnuluated neck ffices the center of 
the tester. 'I'his will prevent excessive breakage of this typo 
of bottles. The tester should run perfectly smooth in order to 
prevent excessive breakage, as these bottles are of very delicate 
construction. 

Use about 20 c.c. of acid in.stead of 17.,5 c.c. and whirl the 
bottles about twice as long as in tlie case of milk. 

The amount of fat in skim-rnilk and in buttermilk is, or should 
be, so minute, the fat globules are so small, and the construc¬ 
tion of the bottle is so crude, that it is difficult to secure very 
accurate tests of skim-milk and buttermilk. 

The results of testing skira-niilk and buttermilk should not 
be relied on absolutel\' for accuracy, but they may serve as a 
convenient guide, showing the operator whether these by¬ 
products contain comparatively little or much fat. The above 
suggestion is offered on the Itasis of the results of a vast num¬ 
ber of skim-rnilk and buttermilk tests conducted by this de¬ 
partment. In these tests the results were compared with the 
chemical fat estimations. 

TESTING FROZEN MILK (RoSS) 

Partly frozen milk should never be sampled for testing, 
aince a sample of such milk will not be representative. Such 
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milk should be melted and carefully remixed before any is re¬ 
moved for testiii}!, hut in melting the ice a temperature of not 
over 8')° F. should he used. 'J'oo high a tein])erature is likely 
to cause a sejtaration of the fat in the form of an oil, and when 
the fat thus separates it is almost impossihle to remix it evenly 
with the milk. 

If milk is allowed to stand for any length of time before freez¬ 
ing, the fat will rise to the surface and form a < ream line. If 
the cream line thus formed freezes, the ice will he ri< h in fat. 

If milk is agitated while freezing, the icc fornusi will he lower 
in fat-content, and the liquid part of the milk richer in fat than 
it should he. Milk is fretiuently deli\-ered to milk stations and 
eretimeries in a partly frozen condition ; and if a .sample is 
taken for testing, it will give a higher fat reading than would 
he shown in a mixed sample of the milk. The creamery man 
wotdd therefore jiay for more fat than he actually received. 

The following table gives the percentages of fat found in 
samples of milk, in the li(.|uid part of the tnilk after it was 
partly frozen, and in the ii'c: 


Percintaof. or Fat Found in Mii.k in Vahious roNDiTioNs as to 
FuKi.r.iNd 


Sauple 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

to 


Pl'.ltct V[ Al,^ UK fir 


In OriKiniil Milk 

In I’nrllj Milk 

_ _ 

LiljijiiI i’lirl 

I Of 

2.‘) 

3.1 

2.0 


4.2 

3.2 

4.7 

5.0 

3.7 

l.s 

1.9 

1.0 


2..') 

2.2 

4.7 

,5.0 

4.1 

a.7 

4.4 

3.0 

3.2 

ZSi 

3.3 

3.3 

3.H 

3.2 

4.2 

4.3 

3.9 
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TESTING SOUK MILK (RoSs) 

Sour milk should not be tested unless such testing is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. It is difficult to test sour milk because the 
casein has been precipitated and the fat is locked up in the 
particles of curd, making an even distribution of the fat impos¬ 
sible. The consistency of sour milk can be made more like 
that of normal milk by the addition of strong alkali, which 
drives, or tends to dri\-e, the casein into suspension. The 
particles of fat are then released, (iaustic soda and caustic 
potash are useful in restoring the consistency of sour milk, and 
it is best to add them in the dry form because, when so use<l, 
they do not dilute the milk to any appreciable extent and it is 
unnecessary to make any correction when rending thefat column. 
If a liquid alkali is used, the milk is diluted and a corresponding 
correction must be made when the fat column is read. 

TESTl.VG CHURNED MILK (Ross) ' 

Churned milk should not be tested if it can be avoided. 
When it is absolutely necessary to test churned milk, the milk 
should be heated to about S.u° F. and well shaken, and the 
sample should be drawn quickly. If the sample is badly 
churned, enough ether should be added to di.ssolvc the fat. 
After thoroughly mixing, the sanqilc is drawn, the ether is 
evaporated, and the quantity of ether taken is weighed. 
The sample is then tested in the usual manner, a correction in 
the reading being made for the quantity of ether used. 

-ACIDITY OF MILK * (RoSS) 

The acidity of milk is of two kinds — apparent and real 
acidity. The apparent acidity is due to the acid reaction of 

' C. U. Bui. ,337. 

* A Dairy Laboratory Guido, Orange Judd Co. 
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the acid phosphates and casein. The real acidity is due to the 
presence of lactic acid (CJUOs). whicli is prixlucisl by the 
action of bacteria upon the supnir of tlic milk. The following 
reaction is supposed to be the one which takes place: 

('ijUriOn + IbO = 4(':,llr,(h 

The apparent acidity, according to Van .Slyke, does not go 
above .08 per cent to .1 per cent, and is of minor importance 
so far as dairy work is concerned. In determining the acidity 
of milk it is assumeil that all of the acidity is due to the pre.s- 
cncc of lactic acid. 

The real acidity will ordinarily go as high as I jicr cent and 
in some cases higher. I'sually, however, when from .8 per eent 
to 1 per eent acidity is reached, the lactic acid orguni.sms will 
cease working. If a part of the acid is neutralized, the organ¬ 
isms will again eommenee the production of acid. 

Lactic acid is im])ortant in the manufacture ol dairy products. 
For example, butter is chnrnc'd from cream which is .soured or 
“ripened” by laetie acid. The iiresence and amount of lactic 
acief is very important all through the process of cherse-tnaking. 
In many eases the nature of the product dc'pcnds on the amount 
of acid present during the successive steps of manufacture. 

F'or these reasons it is necessary to ha\e some means of find¬ 
ing the amount of acid in the milk, 'riic process by which this 
is done is called titration. It is a principle of chemistry that 
an alkali will neutralize an acid. In order, thcTcfore, to find 
the acid in the milk, we take a known cjuantity of the milk and 
measure into it an alkali whose strength we know. The in¬ 
strument used to measure the amount of alkali uscsl is called a 
burette, and the unit of measure is the cubic C'entimeter. It is 
commonly graduatcal as fine as tenths of a cubic centimeter. 
One can tell when all of the acid is neutralized by means of an 
indicator. The indicator used most in dairy work is phenol- 
phthalein, which is colorless in acid and pink in alkali. If two or 
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three drops of the indicator are put in milk, the color will not 
change, because the milk is acid in reaction. The instant that 
just enough alkali is added to the milk to neutralize all of the 
acid, the solution will turn pink. 

It is a chemical fact that equal volumes of acids and alkalies 
of the same chemical strength will exactly neutralize one an¬ 
other. In 1 e.c. of a normal solution of lactic acid there are 
.09 gram of lactic acid. According to the above rule 1 c.c. 
of any normal alkali solution would just neutralize .09 gram of 
lactic acid. 

In actual ])racticc a solution weaker than a normal solution 
is usually employed, because a normal solution is so strong 
that any .small variation in the amount u.sed makes a big varia¬ 
tion in results. A common solution used is 1/10 normal (ex¬ 
pressed n/10). One c.c. of an ti/lO alkali solution would neutral¬ 
ize .009 gram of lactic acid. .\nexample will illustrate how the 
percentage of acid in milk is calculated. Suppose it took 0 c.c. 
of 7i/I0 alkali solution to neutralize the acid in I’O grams of 
milk. What is the per cent of acid? One c.c. of a/lO alkali 
will neutralize .(X)9 gram of lactic acid. Six c.c. wdll neutralize 
6 X .009 = .0.54 gram of acid. .0.51 20 = .0027. .0027 

X 100 = .27 per cent acid in the milk. Formulate<l, the above 
example is expressed as follows; 


.001) X 6 
20 


X 100 


.27 per cent. 


If the milk for the acid test is measured in cubic centimeters, 
it should be reduced to grams by multiplying by the speeific 
gravity of milk. The acid is obtained in terms of grams, and 
we eannot divide grams by cubic centimeters and obtain per 
cent. 

Farrington has devised some alkali tablets, each one of 
which will neutralize .03492 gram of lactic acid. These 
tablets are dissolved in water and an alkali solution made. 
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The strength of the solution will vary according to the number 
of tablets used and the number of cubic centimeters of water 
in which they are dissolved, d’he iii<iicator is added to the 


tablets when C~D 

they are manu- ^ JB 

factored. Con- U Li 

sequently, when H I 

using an alkali 11 

tablet solution ri ,1| _ 

Crete ''example | “| 

these tablets are „ r 

, Pipelle > 7-7 •“r - „ , 

used. gi^lmder fe^nnden 

Suppose that — AppiUHtus for the FurriiiKtini iicicl tout. 

it required 15 

c.c. of an alkali tablet solution to neutralize the acid in 20 
grams of milk. The tablet solution was made by dissolving 
five tablets in 1(K) c.c. of water. Wliat is the per cent of acid 
in the milk? .():U!)2 = gram of lactic acid one tablet will 
neutralize. .03492x 5 = .174() gram of lactic acid five tablets 
will neutralize. Since the five tablets ar(‘ dissolved in UK) c.c. 
of water, .1746 is the amount of lactic acid 1(K) c.c. of the .solu¬ 
tion will neutalize. Then .174(1 IOO = .(K)!74r), the .strength 
of 1 c.c. of the solution ; in other words, the number of grams 
of lactic acid 1 c.c. of the solution will neutralize. 


.001746 X 15 = .026190 

.026190 -F 20 = .0013095 X 100 = .13095 per cent 

If five of the alkali tablets are dis.solved in 97 c.c. of water, 
each cubic centimeter of the solution will neutralize .01 per cent 
of acid when 18 grams of milk are use<i. This solution is often 
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used by creamery men, as the percentage of acid may then be 
read directly from the burette. Many devices for testing the 
acidity of milk are on the market, all tending to do away with 
computation and giving the percentage of acid directly. One 
of the.se is l'ul)l()w’s acidimeter (see p. ddO). fn this apparatus 
an n/l(l alkali .solution is used and !) grams of milk are tested. 
Each cubic centimeter on the burette ecjuals .1 per cent acid 
and each 1/10 of a cubic centimeter equals .01 per cent acid. 
In testing for acid one should always try to obtain the same 
degree of color each time. This color should be permanent for 
at least one minute. (Jreat care .should he taken not to run in 
an excess of alkali. It will be much easier to detect the color 
change if some water is added to the .sample after it is measured 
out before the alkali is added. 

TESTS FOR SOl.IDS .VOT FAT AM) TOTAL SOLIDS IX MILK (RoSS) ' 

The instrument used to measure the sjiecific gravity of a 
liquid is called a hydrometer, and tliere are many kinds of 
specialized hydrometers, 'bhe h.ydrometcr u.sed to test the 
density of milk is called a lactometer, and, for the most part, 
only two kinds are used. One is the Qnevenne (called Q. for 
abbreviation) and the other is called the Ordinary, or New 
York State Board of Health (commonly called the “B. of H.” 
lactometer). 

The Quevenne lactometer has a long, narrow' stem whieh is 
extended into a hollow glass tube of much larger diameter 
than the stem itself. At the lower end of the instrument is a 
bulb of mercury which causes the lactometer to sink in the 
liquid to its proper lev'cl. The upper part of the stem contains 
a thermometer scale, as it is important to know the tempera¬ 
ture of the milk when the lactometer reading is taken. This 
scale does not record high temperature, and, therefore, the 


A Dairy Laboratory Guide, Orange Judd Co. 
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instrument shoul(i never be placet! in hot liquids. In order to 
clean the lactometer, wash in cool water and wi])c with a dry 
cloth. Immediately below the thermometer scale is a lactom¬ 
eter scale with numbers ranpdiif? from 15 to 45, the lowest 
readings being at the ujiiter end of the scale. One may obtain 
the s|)ecific gravity reading by prefixing 1.(1 before the lactom¬ 
eter reading. 'I'lms, if the iiistnmieiit gi\-es a reailing of (hi, 
the specific gra\'ity would be l.Odd. 'I'hefaet that theQuevemie 
lactometer gives siiecific gravity readings directly is one of its 
chief advantages. 

Temperature affects the density of licpiids. The collier the 
milk the more dense it is, and the warmer the milk the less dense 
it is. For this reason lactometers are standardized to give 
readings at a temi)erature of (10° !•'. When milk is warmer or 
colder than(i0° F.,a correction must be made.and this correction 
for the Quevenne is .1 of a lactometer degree for every degree in 
temperature that the sample is above or below the standard 
temperature. When we cool the milk down, we add ; when 
we warm the milk, we subtract. For example, if a lactometer 
gave a reading of 32 at a tenijierature of (ifF F., we would atid 
.() (.1 X b) to the lactometer reading, making the corrected or 
true reading 32.(). In this case the s|iecific gravity would Ire 
1.0320. 

The Board of Health lactometer is an instrument giving 
arbitrary readings and must be changed to equivalent Quevenne 
readings in order to obtain the sjrecific gravity. It is of the 
same general shape as the Quevenne, except that the thermom¬ 
eter scale is usually on the opjarsite side of the stem from the 
lactometer scale. The instrument is graduated from 0 to 120, 
and one degree Board of Health eipials .29 of one degree Que¬ 
venne. In order, therefore, to change from Board of Health 
to Quevenne, the Board of Health reading is multiplied by .29. 
Vice versa, to change from Quevenne to Board of Health read¬ 
ing, the Quevenne reading is divided by .29. Like the Quevenne, 
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the Board of Healtli lactometer is graduated to be read at a 
temperature of 00° F., and if the temperature is above or below 
the standard, the correction factor is .3 of one lactometer 
degree for every degree that tlie sample is above or below the 
standard. The following example will illustrate how correc¬ 
tion is made: li. of II. reading 110.5 at 65° F., what would 
be the reading at 60° h'. '! The sample must be cooled down 
■ 5 degrees; therefore, we would .add 1.5 (5 X .3) to the reading 
(110..5), making a corrected reading of 112.0. One of the 
chief advaTitages of the B. of II. lactometer is that a small 
adulteration of the milk will make a noticeable change in the 
lactometer reading. 'J'his is because the instrument has so 
large a scale. Also, when milk is watered, the number of 
lactometer degrees recorded below KXl Indicates roughly the 
percentage of adulteration. 

When used in connection with the Babcock test, the lactom¬ 
eter reading is imiiortant in obtaining the total solids and 
solids not fat of milk. Tlicre are several of these formula; in 
use, and while they do not give quite as accurate results as the 
chemical metluxl, they give results which are accurate enough 
for all practical purposes. They are as follows: 

1. Li-dJ _ jv;; ],' Babcock’s formulie. 

3.S 

2. — ^ -- = S. X. Fk Tro\’’s formula;. 

4 

3. } L + .2 f + .14 = S. X. F. Babcock’s modified formula. 

Generally speaking, the first formula gives the highest re¬ 
sults, the second next highest, and the third the lowest results. 
One can find the total solids by adding the fat reading to the 
solids not fat. In these formulae L .stands for the lactometer 
reading and F for the fat reading. 

In using these formulae, the following precautions must be 
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especially noted : Board of health readings can never be used 
in these tomiulie, consequently B. of 11. readings must be changed 
to Q.; specific gravity readings cannot he u.sed ; the percent¬ 
age of fat expressed in hundredths cannot he use<l. 

An illustrative example will show how these formulse operate. 
Suppose the Q. lactometer reading of a sample of milk was 32.5 
at 60° F. and the fat reading was 4.2 per cent, what are the solids 
not fat ? 


Formula 1 = 

—= S. X. F. .7 X 4.2 = 2.94 
3.S 

2.94 + 32.5 = 35.44 
35.44 3.8 = 9.32+ 


Formulating the above calculation ; 


3 ^ + 2414 
3.8 


= 9.32 S. X. F. 


9.32 + 4.2 = 13.52 total solids 


Using formula 2; 


4 

32.5 + 4.2 = 36.7 
36.7 -- 4 = 9.17+ % .S. X. F. 


Formulating the above calculation : 


32.5 + 4.2 
4 


9.17 .S. X. F. 


9.17 + 4.2 = 13.37 T. S. 
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Using formula 3: 

}L + ,2f + .14 = S.N. F. 
32..T ^ 4 = 8.12 
.2 X 4.2 = .84 


8.12 + .84 + .14 = 9.10 S. X. F. 

9.10 + 4.2 = 13.30 T. S. 

By mollifying Bulicock’s third formula the total solids may 
be obtained directly. It is as follows; 

1 U + 1.2f + .14 = T. S. 

Using the abo\-o lactometer and fat readings as an illustra¬ 
tion, the formula would giee the following results: 


32.5 -t- 4 = 8.12 
1.2 X 4.2 = 5.04 

8.12 + 5.04 + .14 = 13.30% T. S. 
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Table for Determining Total Solids in Milk from Any 
Given Specific Gravity and Pkh('enta<;e of Fat 



CENT- 


LaCTOMETEK Rr,\DINli (>()" F, ((^I KVKNNK DEtillKEn) 


ACJE OK 

Fat 

26 

27 

2S 

2.1 

;io 

31 

.ill 

; 33 

34 

3.5 

36 


pvr 

per 

]>er 

per 

per 

per 

1” '• 

1 

pir 

; /"T 

per 


rent 

crnt 

ceril 

,e>it 

( )■)(/ 

< 1 >il 

i.nl 

'lUt 

1 enl 

errit 

1 erit 



tollll 

lotal 

tolill 

Ifla! 

till'll 

tt’lnl 

■ liilal 

ti’liil 

liihll 

total 


xoliiis 

no/id.* 




'ihIkI'* 

Kohil-- 

1 v./m/s- 

riiliil.i 

xoliil/i 

snlule 

2.00 

M.OO 

9 1,5 

«» 40 

9.65 

9 9(1 

10 15 

10 10 

1(1 (if. 

!(' 91 

11 16 

11.41 

2 O') 

8 06 

9 21 

9 16 

9 71 
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Tadle for Determinino Total Solidb in Milk prom Ant 
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Pkopohtional Parts 


LArro«ETL;R 

Fraction 
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BE Addeu to ! 
Total yonDS: 
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methods of DETF.KMIN’IVO VISCOSITV oh I ONSISTKNC’V 
(Babcock and llusscll) (kif^. 37) 

In orcier to study the relative eonsisteney of milk prwlucts, 
it is necessary to have some measure that will indi(‘ate slight 
differences in thesubstances 
considered. For this ))ur- 
pose different viscometers 
have been employed, such 
as noting the tilin' retpiired 
for a given volume of licpiid 
to be discharged through 
an opening of standard size, 
as in a selected j.ij.ette. 

A more sensitive metlnxl 
is based on measuring the 
resistance to a moving body 
immersed in a liquid- dn 37 —Viarainetcr for doterminin* 

this principle several vis- the c„,.«i«tA,'ncy of cream. 

cometers have been de¬ 
vised, but for our purpose a more simple method of com¬ 
paring different sanqiles is to be desired. The following 
arrangement fulfills this purpose. 

The necessary apparatus consists of a piece of glass (pref¬ 
erably plate or picture glass) aliout 12 -l.i inches square, and 
a pipette with a small opening which enables one to obtain 
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ol umiom size. In lieu of a pipette a blunt g]as.s rod or 
a floating thermometer may be used. Before using, the gla.s.s 
plate should be thoroughly cleaned and dried, as the .sinalle.st 
trace of grease or dirt materially interferes with the accuracy 
of the results. Ether or alcohol will facilitate the removal of 
the thin film of grease usually found on glass. The gla.ss should 
be laid upon a flat table and then by means of the pipette or 
rod, drops of cream from each .sample should be tran.sferred to 
near one edge of the glass jdate. ('are should be taken that 
the drop falls but a little distance .so that it will not .spread 
out over too wi<le a surface. 'Fhe drops should be irlaeed at 
least one inch apart. The glass plate should then be inclined 
at an angle suflicient to cause all of the cream drops to flow 
slowly down the plate, (’reams ha\'ing the heavier body 
move more slowly, owing to the greater adhesion of the more 
viscous fluid to the glass. In order to eliminate anydifferences 
arising from slight variations in the surface of the glass or fail¬ 
ure to thoroughly remove all dirt, it is l)etter to take a number 
of drops from each of the creams com])ared, the aggregate 
length of the several cream jiaths then being taken as a measure 
of the relative consistency, as seen in Fig. 37. 


MILK SEDIMKNT TEST (Adapted from Wisconsin Circular 41) 

The amount of .sediment found in milk is one indication of 
its sanitary quality. Dirt in milk is not only unsightly but is 
also undesirable because of the bacteria which may be carried 
into the milk with it. Dirty milk usually contains large num¬ 
bers of bacteria, some of which may produce very undesirable 
flavors in the milk or the butter or cheese made from it. It is, 
therefore, frequently desirable to test milk for the amount of 
sediment or insoluble dirt which it contains. 

The sediment test is made by straining a pint, or about a 
pound, of milk through a cotton disk one inch in diameter. 
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iiK — A C'onvi'iiu'nt milk 
Ht'flimcMit tC'.U'r 


which is attached to the bottom of the tester. A handy type 
of tester is shown in Fif;. 38. Tlie amount of dirt that col¬ 
lects on the disk shows the amount of dirt contained in that 
])int of milk. The disk is readily rejtlaced by a new otic and 
thus many .samples of milk can he sueees.sively 
tested. 'I'he raj)idity with which tlic milk is filtered 
thronsh the cotton is tpiite imi)ortant where a larKe 
number of samitles are to he tested ; tlii.^ filtration 
may he hastened by apply- 
injt either heat or pressure 
to the milk. One type of 
these testers is pro\'idt>d 
with a steam jacket for 
heating the milk; and an¬ 
other, with a tightly closet! 
(■over and a rubber pres¬ 
sure bulb by means of 
which the milk is forced through the filter. \o heat 
is necessary with the latter, .\fter one sample of 
milk has passed through the filter this is removed 
and placed on a small card or piece of white pa[)er. 
A new cotton disk is then |)laeed on the wire gnu7,e of the 
apparatus and another .sample tested. 

Test for the delertiim of fonniililrhiidr. 

Five c.c. of milk are measured into a white porcelain di.sh, and 
a similar quantity of water addeil; 10 e.e. of hydrochloric acid 
(HCi), containing a trace of tetrachloride of iron (FcjCIj), is 
added, and the mixture is heated very slowly. If formaldehyde 
is present, a violet color will be formtsl. ('i'esting Milk and 
Its Products, Farrington and Woll, p. 240.) 

Test for boracir, atid (borax, borates, pre.sermline, etc.). 

One hundred c.c. of milk are marie alkaline with a soda or 
potash solution, and then evaporated to dryness and incinerated. 
The ash is dis.solve<l in water, to which a little hydrochloric 
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acid has been adcied, and the solution filtered. A strip of tur¬ 
meric paper moistened with the filtrate will be colored reddish 
brown when dried at 100° (1. on a watch gla.ss, if boracic acid 
is present. 

If a little alcohol is poured over the ash to which concentrated 
sulfuric acid has been added, and fire is set to the alcohol, after 
a little while this will l)urn with a yellowish green tint, especially 
noticeable if the ash is stirred with a glass rod and when the 
flame is about to go out. (Testing IMilh and Its Products, 
Farrington and Woll, p. 217.) 

Test for salicylic acid (salicylates, etc.). 

Twenty c.e. of milk are acidulated with .sulfuric acid and 
shaken with ether; the ether .solution is evaporated, and the 
residue treated with alcohol and a little iron-chloride solution; 
a deep violet color will be obtained in the i)resence of salicylic 
acid. (Testing Milk and Its Products, Farrington and Woll, 
p. 248.) 

Test for benzoic acid. 

Two hundred and fifty to ,'500 c.c. of milk are made alkaline 
with a few drops of lime or baryta water, and then evaporated 
to about a quarter of the bulk. Powdered gypsum is stirred 
into the remaining liquid until a paste is formed, which is then 
dried on the water bath. The gypsum only serves to hasten 
the drying, and powdertsl ])umiee stone or sand ean be used 
equally w'ell. When the mass is dry, it is finely powdered and 
moistened with dilute sulfuric acid and shaken out three or 
four times with about twice the volume of ,'50 jjer cent alcohol, 
in which benzoic acid is easily soluble in the cold, the fat only 
being dissolved to a very slight extent or not at all. The acid 
alcoholic liquid from the various extractions, which contains 
milk-sugar and inorganic salts in addition to the benzoic 
acid, is neutralized with barx^ta water and evaporated to a 
small bulk. Dilute sulfuric acid is again added, and the 
liquid shaken out with small quantities of ether, Ou evapora- 
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tion of the ether, the benzoic acid is left behind in almost 
pure state, the only impurities being small quantities of fat 
or ash. 

The benzoic acid which is obtained is dissolved in a .small 
quantity of warm water, a droj) of sodium acetate and neutral 
ferric chloride added, and the re<i preci|)itate of benzoate of 
iron indicates the presence of the acid. (.Milk and Dairy 
Products, Barthcl; translated by (loodwin, p. 121.) 

Detection of heated milk — Starch'n iiirthod. 

P'ive c.c. of milk are i)oure<l into a test tube; a drop of weak 
solution of hydrogen dioxide (about 0.2 i)er cent), which con¬ 
tains about 0.1 per cent sulfuric aci<!, is added, and two drops 
of a 2 per cent solution of paraphenylendiamin (solution should 
be renewed quite often), then the fluid is shaken. If the milk 
or the cream becomes, at once, indigo blue, or the whey violet 
or reddish brown, then this has not been heated or, at all events, 
it has not been heated higher than 7S° (’. (172..")° P.); if the 
milk becomes a light bluish gray immediately or in the course 
of half a minute, then it has been heated to 7!l° to S0“ (2. (174.2° 
to 170° F.). If the color remains white, the milk has been 
heated at least to .SO® ('. (170° F.). Iti the examination of sour 
milk or sour butternnlk, Hmewater must be added, as the 
color reaction is not shown in acid solution. 

Arnold's guaiar method. 

A little milk is poureel into a test tube and a little tincture of 
guaiac is added, drop by drop. If the milk has not been heated 
to 80° C. (170° F.), a blue zone is fonnesl between the two 
fluids; heated milk gives no reaction, but remains white. The 
guaiac tincture should not be used perfectly fresh, but should 
have stood a few riays and its potency have I)een determined. 
Thereafter it can be \ise<I indefinitely. These tests for heated 
milk are only active in the case of milks which have l>een heated 
to 176° F. or 80° C. (Jensen’s Milk Hygiene, Pearson’s transla¬ 
tion, p. 192.) 
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Micwncopk icsl for heated {pasteurized) milk. (Frost and 
Ravenel.) 

About 15 of milk are centrifiigtxi for five minutes, or 
long enough to throw down the leucocytes. The cream layer 
is then eoinpletel\' removed with absorbent cotton and the 
milk drawn off with a pipette, or a fine-pointed tube attacheii 
to a (diapman air pump. Only about 2 mm. of milk are left 
above the stsliment which is in the bottom of the sedimentation 
tube. 

The stain, which is an .aqueous solution of safranin 0, soluble 
in water, is then added very slowly from an op.sonizing pipette. 
The imi)()rtant thing is to mix stain and milk so slowly that 
clotting does not take place. Ttie stain is added until a deep 
opaque rose color is obtained. After .standing three minutes, 
by means of the opsonizing pipette, which has been washed 
out in hot water, the stained sediment is then transferred to 
slides. A small drop is placed at the end of each of .several 
slides and si)read by means of a glass spreader, as in Wright’s 
method for opsonic index determinations. 

In an unheatwl milk the pnlymorphonnelear leucocytes have 
their protoplasm slightly tinged or are unstained. 

In heated milk the polymorphonuclear leucocytes have their 
nuclei stainwl. In milk heated to ():!“ C. or above, practically 
all of the leucocytes have their nuclei definitely stained. When 
milk is heated at a lower temperature, the nuclei are not all 
Stained almve 00° C. The larger number, however, are stained. 



CIIAITER VI 

MARKET MILK 

The production of milk for direct consumjjtion is one of the 
important branclies of the dairy industry, and heeoraes in¬ 
creasingly so witli the continued rapid growth of the cities, 
The ideal milk suirply is the one which reaches the consumer in 
the condition in which it leaves the udder of the healthy cow. 
Where milk is consumed at the place of ])ro<iuction, such a 
supply is possible because the conditions of jjroduction are 
known and the milk is consumed while fresh, hut in the case 
of the general milk business, such a sup])ly is im|)ossihle, for 
the consumer has no control over the conditions of prcsluction 
and does not receive the milk until it is many hours old. Sev¬ 
eral things arc important in the quality of milk and cream for 
direct consumption. 

1. Chemical composition. 

2. Freedom from disease-producing microorganisms. 

3. Freerlom from bacterial decomposition products. 

4. Cleanliness, including both dirt and bacteria. 

The nutritive value of milk depends primarily on the amount 
of fat and solids it contains. (See Fig. 39.) .Since the relation 
between the fat and the other solids is fairly constant, and .since 
the total solids vary' almost directly with the percentage of fat, 
the nutritive value of milk and cream is usually considered to 
be in proportion to the percentage of fat contained. If the per¬ 
centage of fat is abnormally high or low, the normal ratio of 
fat to other solids will be out of balance, but within normal 
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limits the food value increases with the fat-content. Some 
persons cannot readily dii;cst large amounts of fat and, for such 
persons, milk low in fat may he desirable, and in some cases 
milk from which tlic fat has all l)e(ui removed may be preferable. 



From the standpoint of wholesomeness, it is of the greatest 
importance that the milk sliall be free from disease-producing 
microorganisms. Therefore, the cows should be healthy, free 
from all disease, and kept in good sanitary conditions and sup¬ 
plied with wholesome food and pure water. Persons handling 
the milk must also be free from disease and have no contact 
with other persons who arc sick.’ 

No other food will undergo fermentation as rapidly as milk. 
This is because milk is an ideal medium for the growth of 
mfiny forms of bacteria. It contains the necessary food and 
moisture in the best form for the use of these organisms and, 
if the proper temperatures arc prov ided, they can grow with 

' For further discussion of this subject, see chapter on Relation 
ni Bacteria to Dairy Products. 
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marvelous rapidity. The proteids and niilk-suffar arc most 
easily broken down, ciuisinj; changes in chemical composition 
and the production of by-products which affect the commercial 
value of the milk. The most common change is the souring 
of the milk caused by the breaking ilown of the milk-sugar and 
the formation of lactic acid. Many otlier changes are caused 
b.v the growth of l)a<'teria and yeasts, such as ropy or slim,v 
milk, gass,\’ milk, sweet curdling and a large variety of bad 
flavors and odors wliich scriousl,v affect the value of the 
milk.' 

The question of cleanliness is becoming more and more im¬ 
portant in the production and handling of market milk. This 
is because it has been clearl,\ shown that there is a definite 
relation between cleanliness and wholcsomeness of the product. 
In its generall,\' accepted meaning, milk cleanliness involves not 
only the presence or absence of visible dirt but also of micro¬ 
organisms and the decomposition ))roducts resulting from their 
action. 

If fresh milk contains a large number of bacteria, it indicates 
that the milk has liecorne contaminated during the proces.s of 
milking.* 

If milk contains large numbers of bacteria wheti it reaches 
the consumer, either it is not fresh, has come from a diseased 
cow, or has otherwise been contaminated, or it lias not been 
kept cool. Although such milk ma,v contain no visible dirt, it 
is not baeteriologicallv clean and should not t)e sold as clean 
milk. 

By exercising proper care, the number of bacteria whieh get 
into milk during the ptwess of milking ma,t- t)e kept very low 
and their subsequent growth largely prevented bt- immediate 
cooling and holding at low temperatures. 

' For a fuller diseusKion of this subject, see chapter on Rclatiou of 
Bacteria to Dairy Product*. 

’ Adapted from U. S. Bui. G02. 
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IMPOllTANCE or CLEAN MILK TO THE CONSDMEK 

The eonsumer is interested in clean milk primarily because 
no one cares to us(‘ a food which is not produced and handled 
under sanitary conditions. There is a more direct interest, 
however, because of the danger of contracting disease which 
may be communicated by this means. Serious epidemics of 
typhoid fever, s(>ptic sore throat, and other diseases have been 
disseminated through the milk supply. The weight of scientific 
evidence at the present time leads to the conclusion that tuber¬ 
culosis may be transmitted from animals to human beings, 
particularly children, who consume raw milk containing tu¬ 
bercle bacilli. 

Cleanline.ss is not an iibsolute safeguard against disea.se, but 
it is the greatest factor in preventing contamination. From 
the health standiioint there is great danger not only from the 
specific disease-producing bacteria previously mentioned, but 
from milk that (.'ontains large numbers of miscellaneous bac¬ 
teria which may cause serious digestive troubles, especially in 
infants and invalids whose diet consists chiefly of milk. There 
is also the minor consideration of the loss to the consumer from 
milk souring or otherwise spoiling before it can be used. The 
cleaner the milk, the longer it will kcej) good and sweet. 

IMPORT.ANCE OF CLEAN MILK TO THE PKODUCF.R 

Clean milk not only benefits the consumer, but the milk- 
producer will find many ways in which he himself is benefited 
by producing clean milk. There are a number of items in this 
connection which, when considered alone, may seem unimpor¬ 
tant, yet collectively they are of great importance. Moreover, 
they are not only of immediate value, but have a cumulative 
value reaching far into the future. 

Most producers of market milk have experienced the chagrin 
of having a shipment of milk refused or returned because it 
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reached the market sour, tainted, nr othenvise in poor condition. 
Such milk usually means a complete loss to the pnxlucer, as it 
costs too much to transport it hack to the farm and because, 
dependin;; on the market as an outlet for his milk, he has no 
means for utilizin;; small amounts at \mcertaiu intervals. 
Another important consideration is the unpleasant eirect U[X)n 
the purchaser. I teliverin;; sour or tainted milk usually results 
in losiiif; the confidence of the dealer ; or if it is delivered direct 
to the consumer, it means the loss of pioil customers. \ repu¬ 
tation for clean milk means fewer complaints, a better class of 
patrons, and a steady market for the product of the dairy. 

SOt’ItCK.S (IK .Mll.K co.vrvMiN vri(i\ 

Bacteria find their way into the milk from various sources. 
.Some may come from the udder itself, where they prow in the 
milk cisterns and ducts. 'I'he greater nundier, however, come 
from the dust of the idr, the dirt from the udder and flanks, 
from the nulker, and from unclean utensils. 

HOW TO PKODfCE CLE.VN’ MILK 
The coiex anti their cure. 

To have healthy cows is one of the first essentials of the 
production of clean milk. If the cows are diseased, their milk 
is apt to contain disease-producing bacteria, or be otherwise 
abnormal. When milk is secreted by the healthy mammary 
gland, it probably is free from bacteria, but as soon as it passes 
into the milk duets and cistern of the udder it becomes con¬ 
taminated with the bacteria which exist there. The amount 
of contamination from this source, however, is relatively un¬ 
important, since the number of bacteria found in the healthy 
udder is not large, amounting to a few dozen to a few hundred 
to a cubic centimeter of milk. If the udder is diseased, the 
germ-content of the milk may be very large. Special attention 
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should be given to the udder in order to detect the occurrence 
of any form of inflammation or abnormal condition of the milk. 

The external condition of the cow is a most important factor 
in the production of clean milk. One of the greatest sources 
of milk contamination is the dirt on the outside of the ani¬ 
mal’s body. It is therefore essential that extra care be given 
. to keeping the cow free from accumulations of mud and manure. 

Cows on pasture usually keep cleaner than when in the barn, 
but though they appear clean they may be very dusty and 
should be brushed before each milking period. When kept in 
stables they require a thorough cleaning at least once every 
day. It is well to clip the long hairs from the udder, flanks, 
and tail, in order that dirt may not cling to them. It is de¬ 
sirable that the bedding be clean, dry, and used in sufficient 
quantities to promote the comfort of the animal, especially 
where the floor is of concrete. 

The cow should not be groomed, bedded, or fed immediately 
before milking, as these operations fill the stable air with dust 
and bacteria. Frequent attention to the distribution of bed¬ 
ding is ju.st as important as to supi)ly a large amount of it. 
Often a tour through the stables the last thing at night and a 
few' minutes' attention to the distribution of the bedding at 
that time will save half an hour’s work of cleaning the cow's in 
the morning. If the manure is daily removed a considerable 
distance from the stable, bad odors from it will be kept from 
tainting the milk, and it will diminish the danger of contam¬ 
ination from filth-laden flies. The fly nuisance is caused by 
accumulations of manure in which the flies breetl, and if con¬ 
ditions are favorable for daily removal of manure to the fields, 
this should be done. Flies carry bacteria and filth, and earnest 
efforts should be made to keep the stable free from them. If 
the stable and its surroundings are clean, free from accumu¬ 
lations of manure and other materials which attract flies, the 
stable can be kept fairly free of them by the use of fly poison 
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and traps. In addition to removing the aeeumulated manure 
from the gutter every day, tlie soik-d bedding from under the 
cow should be raked hack into the gutter and re])lace<i with 
clean bedding. Xo animals other than cows should be al¬ 
lowed in the stable. 'I’lie inlor and flavor of milk are very 
rearlily afl’ected by rape, cabbage, turnips, and other feed.s 
having strong odors, and when' these are used they should be 
given after milking, in which ease tlwre is little danger of con¬ 
taminating the milk. Where pastures are o\-errun with garlic 
or wild onion, the cows shotdd be removed from the pasture 
several hours before milking. 

Go<k1 silage fed in reasonable amounts after milking will 
not injure the health of the cow, nor impair the (piality of the 
milk. It must be fed after milking and all uneaten silage re¬ 
moved so that the silage odors will disaitpeur from the air be¬ 
fore the next milking pericHl. 

Owing to the dust and (alors whieli arise from the feeding of 
hay, grain, and silage, it is best, from a sanitary standpoint, to 
fet'd after milking rather than before. 

The .liable. ' 

Whenever possible the stable should be on high ground with 
good, natural drainage. I’oultr\ houses, privies, hog sheds, 
manure piles, or surroundings which pollute the .stable air 
and furnish breetling [tlaees for flies shoukl not be near the cow 
stable. 

The silo may Ik‘ connected with the stable by a feetl room, 
but this room should he shut off from the stable by a tight 
door. Tliis is convenient and also [trevents silage odors in 
the stable except at fee<ling time. .After the silage has been 
fed, the stable can be thoroughlx- aired before the next milking 
period. 

An ideal site for a barnyanl is on a south .slope which drains 
away from the stable. If the barnyard is inclined to be muddy, 
it may be improved by drainage and by the use of cinders or 
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gravel. A dean yard is a great help in keeping the cows from 
becoming soile<l by mud and manure. 

Bank barns are generally dark and damp, as the light is 
often excluded from one or more sides, thus making the stable 
difficult to keep clean. Stables which have basements open 
on one side for the miinure furnish a breeding place for flies. 
Barns which have many exposed beams, braces, and Iwlges on 
which dust may lodge are undesirable. In these old types of 
buildings little or no attention was paid to proper ventilation 
and distribution of the light. Many of them, however, can at 
small expense he remodeled to meet all sanitary reciuirements. 

(Construction of the barn may be less important than careful 
methods in lunidling milk when tile keeping down of the bac¬ 
terial content of the milk is considered, hut the barn construc¬ 
tion may be such as to lighten the labor lU'cessary to kee]) the 
barn and its (xpiipment in a clean condition. 

The stable should have a hard floor which can be readily 
cleaned; for this reason a cement floor is desirable. 

The gutter hack of the cows should be large enough to hold 
the droppings; a width of Ui to 18 inches and a depth of 7 
inches are usually sufficient. The gutter should incline so as 
to drain readily, unless the liquid is taken up by absorbents. 
Types of stalls and mangers are best which present the least 
jxjssible surface for collecting <iust and dirt, and tlie least ob¬ 
struction to tlie circulation of air. Stalls of wood have many 
flat surfaces and cracks wliich are difficult to keep clean and 
in case of outbreaks of disease are not easy to disinfect thor¬ 
oughly. Stalls made of metal pipes are therefore preferable. 

The most c'ommon defeet in dairy stables is a lack of clean¬ 
liness; cobwebs on the ceiling and manure on the walls are 
too common in such places. The dairyman must not allow 
cobwebs, dust, or dirt to accumulate if he expects to produce 
the highest grade of milk. With a tight smooth ceiling and 
smooth walls without ledges, this is not difficult. Whitewash 
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should be freely applied at least twice a year both to walls 
and eeilitiK, as it helps to purify the stable and to keep it lisht. 
An abundance of li^jlit is necessary ; 4 sejnare feet of (;lass to a 
eow is (Generally snlHcient if the windows are well distribute<l 
and not obstructed in any way. If the .stable is locatr-d with 
its length north and south, it receives the purifying; benefit of 
both the mornin;; and afternoon sun. 

Every cow stable should have a .system of ventilation to 
keep the air h'sh and jnire au<l the cows comfortable without 
exposing them to injurious <!rafts. If the smell in the stable 
i.s disagreeable at any time, it indicates that the ventilation is 
deficient. 

The milh-hotixe. 

The building in which the milk is handled should be con¬ 
venient to the harm but .so placed as to be free from dust and 
stable odors. The ideal ])lacc for it is in a well-<lraine(i spot 
somewhat higher than the harm It should not he near the 
barnyard, pig i)en, privy, or other source of contamination. 
In cold climates it may be connected with the stable by a ttov- 
erts! but well-ventilated passageway with self-closing doors at 
each end to ])revent (slors ])assitig from the stable to the milk- 
hous«‘. With propi’r precautions the milk-house may be in 
the same building as the staltle, but it should be provided with 
a seitarate entrance, and the walls between should be tight and 
without a communicating door or window. 

The princijtal purpose in building a milk-house is to provide 
a place where dairy prtHlucts may he hiindksl apart from all 
other operations, d'o carry out this idea it is net’essary to di¬ 
vide the interior of the building into two or more rrwms in 
order to wash the utensils and handle the milk in separate 
rooms. The milk-house and all its ecphpment should l)c so 
planned that unneeessjiry steps will l)e avoifled and labor 
economized to the greatest extent. 

Thorough cleanliness must always be kept in mind; there- 
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fore there should be no unnecessary ledges or rough surfaces 
inside the building, so that it can be quickly and thoroughly 
cleaned. Milk-house floors should be of concrete and pitched 
to drain through bell traps. Hound edges at the walls will 
prevent the collection of dust and dirt. The walls and ceilings 
may be made of matched hoar{ls, but cement plaster on painted 
metal lathing is better. Ventilators are necessary to keep the 
air in the milk room fresh and free from musty and other 
undesirable odors, and to carry oil' steam from the wash room. 
Windows arc of prime importance, as they let in fresh air and 
sunlight, and facilitate work. In summer the doors and win¬ 
dows should be screened to keep out flies and other in.serts. 

It is imperative that there he a plentiful supply of cold, run¬ 
ning water at the dairy house. If it is not possible to have a 
gravity system, the supjtly may be piped from an elevated tank 
fed by a hydraulic ram, engine, windmill, or hand i)ump. The 
dairyman can ill afford to .s])end his time in carrying water in a 
pail to eool his milk and wash his utensils. I’rovisioti must also 
be made for supplying an abundance of hot water to clean and 
wash utensils. The water suitjAy should be clean and abun¬ 
dant as well as convenient; otherwise the cleaning will not be 
thorough. Impure water is a source of contamination that 
under no circumstances should be allowed on a dairy farm. 
Outbreaks of typhoid fever in cities have been traced to dairy 
farms where the wash water was impure. Water which comes 
from shallow wells receiving surface drainage, or seepage from 
barnyard or house wastes or from pastures, is impure and 
should not be used. 

UUmiU. 

All utensils which come in contact with milk should be made 
of durable, smooth, nonabsorbent material. Wowlen utensils 
are hard to sterilize and therefore are not u.sed in the best- 
equipped dairies. Badly battered or rusty ware is objection¬ 
able, as it is hard to clean, and contact with iron may injure 
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the flavor of milk and milk products. Avoid all utensils 
having complicated parts, crevices, or inaccessible places which 
are hard to clean properly. (See Fig, 40.) 

Milk utensils should be rinsed in cold water immediately after 
they have been used and before the milk has had time to dry 
upon them, then washed thoroughly in hot water to which soda 
or .some washing ])owder has Ih'cii added. Brushes are pref- 



l''n. 40 • All lifui crovieoaohould 

Ik' w(‘ll with sohlt'r. I»ft utid 

Ivr hKow liiid (‘oiistniction, ritfht shows 
pn)p<*r f'oMMlniction. 


erable to cloths for washing 
dairy utensils, as they are 
more easil.x' kept clean and 
do better w(>rk. 

After washing, the uten- 
.sils mu.st be rinsed and steri¬ 
lized. (See Plate IV.) A 
pail or can may be clean to 
the eye and .vet may carry 
numberless bacteria which 
will hasten the souring of 
milk, cause bad flavor in b\itter or chee.se, or spread con¬ 
tagion. Discasc-priHlucing bacteria commonly found in milk 
are destroyed or rendered harmless on e.vposure to a temper¬ 
ature of IdS" F. for twenty minutes. .Some bacteria are able 
to withstand unfavorable conditions by passing into a resistant 
state known as spores, and these spores are kille<l only by long 
exposure to a tem])eraiure at or above that of boiling water. 

For the proper sterilization of utensils an abundance of 
steam or hot water is needed. They can be immersed in 
boiling water for at least two minutes or held over a steam jet 
for the same length of time, but the most effective method is 
to put them into a tight closet and thoroughly sterilize with 
steam for at least thirty minutes. The utensils while hot should 
be removed from the steam or water so that they will dry 
quickly from their own heat, and until used should be kept 
inverted in a clean place, free from dust, flies, or other con- 
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tamination. Strainer cloths can lie washed in the manner 
above described, boiled for five minutes, and then hung in a 
clean place to dry. 

Milking. 

Unless considerable care is taken, large numbers of bacteria 
may find their way into the milk during the process of milking. 
Cows should be milked in clean, well-lighted stables. It may 
be possible by taking great ])ains to ])roducc good milk in a 
dark or dirty stable, but it is extremely improbable that clean 
milk will be i)roduced under such conditions by the average 
person. Grooming and feeding the cattle, as well as cleaning 
the stable and removing the manure, should not be done just 
before milking, as these o])erations fill the air wdth odors, dust, 
and bacteria which may contaminate the milk. After groom¬ 
ing and before milking, the udders, flanks, and bellies of the 
cows should be carefully wiped with a damp cloth to remove 
any dust or loose hairs which might fall into the milk pail. 

After the cows are prepared for milking, each milker should 
thoroughly wash his hands and i)ut on a pair of clean overalls 
and a jumper, or wear a suit, preferably white, which is used 
for no other purpo.se. The suit must be kept clean and oc¬ 
casionally sterilized with steam or hot water. It is best to use 
a clean milking stool to avoid soiling the milker’s hands. 

In mixlern dairies where clean milk is pr(xluce<l the small- 
top milk pail is a necessity, as such a pail presents only a small 
opening into which du.st and dirt may fall from the air or from 
the cow’s body. It has been found by experience that the use 
of the small-top pail greatly reduces the number of bacteria 
in milk from average dairies. Many types of milk pails are 
for sale, but any tinner can convert an ordinary pail into a 
small-top pail by the addition of a hood, as shown in Plate V. 

Milkers should be allowed to milk only with dry hands. 
The practice of wetting the hands with milk is a filthy habit 
and is liable to cause the cows’ teats to chap in the winter time. 




Types of top pails. The second from the nght is the siaiplest and most 

practical for general use. 
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Milkinp should he done quiekly and thoroughly, with no vio¬ 
lent jerking of the teats. After eaeh cow is inilkiai, the pail 
of milk should he removed immediately to the milk house. 

The milker should remeinher always that he is handling a 
human food which is very easily contaminated. Oidy those 
l)ersf)ns who arc free from conimnni<'ahlc disease should he 
allowed to handle milk or even enter the stahle or dairy house. 


SCOm.S’C MKTHODS OF I'HODFCTION' 

In rating the .sanitary conditions under which milk is pro¬ 
duced, the seore-eiird system has heen found to he very useful, 
as it brings together the items which are helieved to affect 
the .sanitary (juality of the milk. This is of assistance both 
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anti roat-iiiiK Hinnials arc 
found an<i nuiiotcd. ) 

Food (clean and tvlitdi-Hoinc) . 1 

Water (dean and fretth) . I 


HT\BI.Ka 

IvOfHtion of Htahle .... 2 

Well ilrami'd 1 

Free from rontamirmt iuk 
surmundiHA' 1 

('unatrurlion of ntnltlc . 4 

Tight, aound floor and 
proper gutter .2 

Smooth, tight M-alln and 
ceiling .1 

Proper cLall, tie, and manger I 


j SCORR 

Mrthoph ! "i 

j Per- ■ AI- 

' fi'ct .lowed 


(MWH i 

f’liMiri , H 

(l''r «'0 from vimblr dirt. Ci ) 


HTAUhEH 

CleiiniiiicHH of Htal)U“» . . . fl 

I'loor . 2 

VS jillf* . . .J 

fi lling and lodgM ... 1 

Muiigi Di uiul pariitloim 1 

VS Itidr.w^ . 1 

Stal>l<‘air at tiuiking tune . j ft 
I’roid'itn from du«f . 

Kn'cdoiu from odoni . . 2l 

fll•:lflilll<■H*l of Ix’driitlg ... I 1 
UnrnvHfd . . 2 

flcitii . . li 

VSVll drained ... 1 j 

Ketimvai of inantire daily to 

.V) feet from alahle ... 2 


UILR MOOM OK MILK nOUBB 

X'leanhneM of milk room 3 


M 
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Bc'obe 


Bcore 

Equipment 



Methods 




Per- 

Al- 


Per- 

Al- 


feet 

0 wed 


fort 

owed 

BTABLEfl {Conlinwd) 



VTENHILH AND MII.KINO 



Provision for Iiglit.; Fdur hcj 



Caro and fleunlinoKR of uton-sils 

8 

_ 

ft. of glass per row 



rhoroughlv washod . . 2 



(Three sq. ft., .'1. 2 sq. ft. 



Stenhaoil in stoam for IT) 



2: 1 sq. ft., 1. Deduct for 



numito.s . . . . . .'1 



uneven distributum ) 



(I’lacod over Hteaiii jot. 



Bedding . 



or sndiliid with boiliiig 



Ventilation ... 

7 

_ 

water, 2 ) 



Provision for fresh mr, con- 



Protoclod from contannntv- 



trullabio flue svstcni , . '.i 



tion.3 



(Windows hjiigHl iil 



['leaniirifss of milking . 

9 

_ 

bottom. 1.5; Nliding win- 



Clouiii drv liand.'i . . 3 



dowB, 1; other 0 |>cninKs, 



I'ddors wiiHhotl inul wqiot] 6 



0.5) 



(I’ddcrs (’loHiu'd with 



Cubic feet of space per cow, 



irioiHt cloth, 4 , clfhiiod 



500 ft.a 



with drv cloth or brush 



(Less than 5(K) ft., 2, 



Ht kiiHt IT) iniiiulcB before 



lees than 400 ft., 1, less 



milking, 1 ) 



than 300 ft., 0 ) 






Provision for controlling 






temperature .... 1 



nA.NDLlNd THE MM.g 






Cleanliiicfts of attendunts in 



UTBNaiLI 



milk room . 

2 

_ 







Coutruetion and condition of 



from stable without jiouriiig 



utenails. 

1 

— 


2 

_ 

Water for cleaning .... 

1 

— 

Cooled immofhatel> after mdk- 



(Clean, oonvonient, and 




2 

— 

abundant.) 




5 

_ 

Small-top milking pad . . . 


— 

(.M® to rifi®, 4 , to GO®, 



Milk cooler .... 

1 

— 

2 ) 



Clean milking suits .... 

1 

— 

Slon-d below .W® F. 

.3 

— 




(>M° to 5.')'’, 2 , r»G" lo GO®, 



lUtl ROOM OH MILK HOITRC 



Trims[>ortiilion ladow TiO® F 

2 

_ 







Location: Free from contunu- 






natiog surroundings . . . 

1 

— 




Construction of milk nK>in 

2 

-- 




Floor, walls, and coding . 1 

: 


age and tranB(>ortation.) 



Light, ventiiation. serwms , ] 






Separate rooms for washing 






utensila mid handling milk . 

1 

— 




FaoiUtiee for steam .... 

I 

— 




(Hot water, 0.5.) 






Total. 

40 

- 

Total. 

60 

— 


S<IuipiMat.+ Methods.».Finml Snore* 


NoTB I. — If fcny exc«ptlonal!v filthy condition is found, particularly dirty utcculs. the 
loitl More may be further limite<l. 

Note 2. — If the water is expoaed to daDserous contamination, nr there U evidence of 
Um pmanoe of a dangerous disease in animals or atteDdanie, the score shall be 0. 
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to the dairy-farmer and the milk inspector. While tlie score- 
card jtives a certain \ ulue to the different factors, it must be 
borne in mind that our present knowledf'e does not make it 
possible to jjicc these values with much accuracy because the 
relative importance of the various factors has not yet been 
fully established by experimental work. While it is easier to 
produce clean milk with (;ood equipment, the methods used are 
much more important and if the necessary care is used, milk 
of excellent quality can be obtained even with fairly poor 
equipment. A number of different forms of .score-cards are in 
use, but the precediiif; is the form most widely used at the 
present time. 


TKF..XT.MK\T .CFTKR .MILKING 

Straining. 

The practice of straining milk to remove dirt is a universal 
one. 'Fheoretically. this should not be necessary if the milk 
has been pnxluced under proper .sanitary conditions, but the 
natural conditions surrounding the process of milking make 
it almost im|)ossible to be certain that some particles of for¬ 
eign matter have not fallen into it. For this rea.son, it is de¬ 
sirable that milk should be carefully straiiieil. This may be 
done by pouring it through one or more layers of fine cheese¬ 
cloth, linen, or wire gauze. .Sometimes the milk is passed 
through a laser of absorbent cotton or a layer of washed fine 
sand. The latter are rather expensive and not so generally 
used. In using any fonn of strainer, it should be borne in 
mind that only the insoluble dirt can be removed, as any ma¬ 
terial which is soluble will dissolve and pass through the .strainer. 
In practice, it has been found that the [lerccnta^e of foreign 
matter which is removable by straining may vary all the way 
from 10 or 12 per cent up to DO or more, depending on the 
nature of the dirt. The chief purjwse of .straining milk is to 
improve its appearance, because eonsumers tio not like to see 
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particles of dirt in it. Its keeping quality is not usually im¬ 
proved l)y this operation because the bacteria which control 
the keeping (piality arc very minute ami will pass freely 

through any strainer which 
will allow the passage of the 
fat globules (see Fig. 41). 
Acralinn. 

d'his is the process of e.x- 
posing milk to the air in 
order to get rid of any mlors 
which it may contain. Milk 
is aerated by allowing it to 
run over the surface of the 
aiTutor in a thin film. In 
this way, any foreign odors 
existing in the milk, in the 
form of gases, are allowed to 
escape into the air. Normal 
milk does not contain any 
odors which need to be removed, but if the cows have 
eaten certain strong-smelling feeds or the milk has absorbed 
foreign odors from the .stable air, it may be desirable to aerate 
it. When milk is priKlucwl under proper conditions and 
cooled promptly, it will have no undesirable odors. This is 
shown by the fact that some of the highest quality milk 
is taken directly from the cow, bottled, and submerged in 
ice water with the lea.st possible exposure to the air. The 
common belief that aeration improves the quality of milk 
is probably due to the fact that most aerators also cool the 
milk, and the beneficial results are due to the cooling rather 
than to the aeration. If an aerator is used, great care should 
be taken to have the atmosphere free from odors or dust. 
Otherwise, the final quality of the milk may be worse than the 
first. 



Fiu. 41 , — Appivininco of milk uiuler 
tho mifTowcopt', Hhowmi; roLilivo .siio of 
fat glubulos 1111(1 Imt'Uiriii. 
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Clarification of milk. 

The pnxluction of milk which is entirely free from extraneous 
dirt rerjuires e.\i)ensi\'e inethcHls, and such milk eiinnot he sold 
at ordinary market prices. 'I'lic increasinf; demand of con¬ 
sumers and health oHicers for a supply of market milk which 
is free from dirt anil at the usual market price has ksl to special 
efforts to retnoxe all \isil)le dirt from ordinary milk. 'I'he 
ordinary eentrifuj;al se|)arators have heen iistsl for this pur- 
IMise hy ])assing the milk through the nuiehiue and allowing 
the cream and skim-milk to run into one vat where they were 
again thoroughly mixed ; hut it was soon found that this i)ro- 
eess injured the keeping (|Uiilit\ of the milk, and the methtxl 
lias not eotne into general use in spite of the fact that this is a 
very efficient means of removing any foreign material from the 
milk. More recentl,\- a mixlifit'd form of the centrifugal sepa¬ 
rator has t)een developed, especiidly for removing foreign 
matter from tnilk. 'I'hese machines are known tis milk clari¬ 
fiers and are now in fjuite genenil use. 'I'heir efficiency is based 
on the principle of centrifugjil force, throwing the heavy parti¬ 
cles of dirt to the ottter tslge of the hollow howl, w here they are 
deposited as a layer of slime, together with coiisiderahle iium- 
hers of liaeteria and leucocytes. This process of treating milk 
is very useful for the removal of dirt, hut it does not improve 
its keeping C|ualities. 

Cooling of milk. 

In handling milk, no one factor is more important than the 
temperature at which it is held. Even when produced under 
the very liest sanitary conditions, it will contain a greater or 
le.ss numfwr of haeteria, and the.se will midtiply with astonish¬ 
ing rapidity if the milk is allowed to remain warm. To pre¬ 
vent their rapid growth, milk slaadd he cooled as soon ns pos¬ 
sible after it is drawn from the c-ow, to a tem]H‘rature of ,')()° E. 
or below. The lower the temperature, the more slowly the 
bacteria will dev elop and the better will be the quality of the 
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milk. The effect of temperature on the growth of the bacteria 
and the keeping quality of the milk is shown by result.s ob¬ 
tained by dividing a lot of milk into six parts, each being held 
at a constant tcmjx'rature for twelve hours. At the end of 
this time, the bacteria count was deterjnined for each lot. 
The samples were tlieii all placed at a temperature of 70° and 
held until they curdled. 


Effect op Temperattiiie on the Development of Bacteria and 
THE Kkepino Quality of Milk* 


Tbmpkbatuhb held poh 12 Hoints 

Bactekia pehC C 
AT Kni> op 12 
Hol'hs 

HoUKS to ClTB- 
DLINQ AT 70® F. 

40° F. 

4,000 

75 

45° F. 

9,000 

75 

50° F. 

18,000 

72 

65° F. 

38,000 

49 

60° P . 

453,000 

43 

70° F. 

8,800,000 

32 

80° P. 

55,300,000 

i... 

28 


The fresh milk showed a bacteria count of 5000 to 
a cubic centimeter, and wlien held at a constant temper¬ 
ature of 70° it curdled in fifty-two hours. It should be 
noted that these samples were held at the different tem¬ 
peratures for twelve hours only, and that the effect on 
the keeping quality is the result of the special temperature 
of this twelve-hour period, and not the entire period to the 
time of curdling. Prompt cooling to a low temperature 
is of vital importance in the handling of milk which is to be 
held for some hours before being consumed; and the longer 
the time between production and consumption, the more 
important this factor becomes. It must also be borne in 
mind that cooling does not kill the bacteria, and if the milk is 
allowed to warm up, they will at once become active. In order 
‘ New York Dept, of Agr. Circular 10. 

















Plate VI. — Two styles of tanks for oooling milk. 
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to insure the quality of the milk, the low temperature must be 
maintained until it is consumed. 

METHODS OF COOLINC MILK (Ross) 

Milk becomes cool, of course, when it f^ives up its heat to 
some substance colder than itself, and in order to have a rapid 
exchange of temperatures between two substani.'es it is neces¬ 
sary that they have approximately the same density. On 
account of the great difference in density between air and 
milk, the latter will cool very slowly in air even though the 
temperature of the air is rather low. If milk is allowed to cool 
by standing in a cold atmosphere, it will do so unevenly, and 
by the time the milk in the center of the can is cooled, that 
part near the walls of the can may be frozen. The fat is not 
evenly distributed in frozen milk; therefore it is not so good 
as normal milk. 

On farms milk is most often cooled by setting the cans con¬ 
taining it in a tank of water. The most convenient and in 
the long run the cheapest kind of tank for this purpose is made 
of cement and sunk in the floor so that only about twelve inches 
of the sides extend above it. (See Plate VI.) This arrange¬ 
ment obviates lifting the cans to any great height and prevents 
dirt from washing into the tank. The top of the walls of 
the tank should be faced with strap iron to prevent the cans 
cracking the cement as they are lifted in and out. Some outlet 
should be provided in the bottom of the tank so that it can 
be easily and thoroughly cleaned as often as may be neces¬ 
sary. It is almost impossible to prevent milk from spilling 
into a cooling tank of this sort, and unless this is cleaned out, 
the tank soon becomes unfit for use from a sanitary standpoint. 
Outlets should be made at the top of the tank in order to carry 
off surplus water and to prevent the cans from being flooded. 

Another type of cooling tank is made of galvanized iron faced 
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with iron at the top and the hottoin. (See Plate VI.) Such 
a tank is not so serviceable as one made of cement, but it is 
more durable than a wooden one and is easier to keep clean. 
A galvanized iron tank large enough for cooling four or five 
can.s of milk may be bought for eight to ten dollars. 

In size the tank should be large enough to hold the required 
number of cans and to allow about three inches between each 
can and about four inches between the cans and the walls of 
the tank. The larger the tank, the greater is the amount of ice 
needed to cool the water around the cans; therefore the tank 
should be no larger than necessary. It must of course be deep 
enough to allow the water to rise around the necks of the cans. 
Refrigerating material. 

The refrigerating material most commonly used in cooling 
milk in tanks is cold water or ice water. It is generally neces¬ 
sary to use ice, since few wells or springs furnish water sufficiently 
cold to cool milk to the proper temperatures. The amount of 
ice necessary can best be determined by experiments, because 
it varies with the amount of milk to be cooled, the temperature 
of the surrounding atmosphere, and the temperature of the 
water in whieh the ice is placed. 

Effect of stirring milk during cooling in tanks. 

The cooling process, in order to be thorough, requires more 
than setting the can of milk in a tank of water; the milk 
must be stirred frequently. If the milk is not stirred, that 
which is near the walls of the can will bec-ome cold, while that 
in the center of the can wall, for a long time, maintain a high 
temperature favorable to the growth of bacteria. This is 
shown by Ross and Mclnerney in the table on page 169. 

According to this data, at the end of twenty minutes the 
difference in temperature due to stirring the milk varied from 
3° to 17° F., and the average difference in temperature between 
the milk stirred and not stirred was 9.7° F. This average drop 
in temperature, 9.7° F., in twenty minutes, due to stirring, me^ns 
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Effect of Stirring Milk on Rapidity of Cooling 



Stjhhkd at Intehvalb 

OF 10 Minuteh 

Not Stirred 

j Differenck in 
Temfkuatubb 
j (Deiiueicr 

Fakkenukit) 

C’an 

Tomponitiire of milk 
(degree.s KHhrcrilicit) at 

TiTiiiKTiituro of milk 
(degrees Falirenlieit) iit 





_ 

doe to 


Boiiinrimg of 
exjicrniKMit 

IoikI of 20 
iiunutoH 

Beginning of 
expenineiit 

Knd of 20 
iiiinuteH 

Stikhino 

1 . . . 

9.7° 

08° 

9.7° 

75° 

7° 

2 . . . 

9.7° 

73° 

9.7° 

8.7° 

12° 

.3 . . . 

90" 

7.7° 

92° 

80° 

5° 

4 . . . 

90° 

73° 

90° 

79° 

0° 

. . . 

98° 

71° 

98° 

88° 

17° 

0 . , . 

9.7° 

09° 

9.7° 

78° 

9° 

7 , . . 

98° 

73° 

98° 

70° 

3° 

8 . . . 

98° 

73° 

98° 

88° 

1.7° 

9 . . . 

90° 

72° 

98° 

80° 

14° 

10 . . . 

99° 

73° 

99° 

S2'’ 

9° 


an eHVctive clicck on tlic (levolopmLTit of bacteria, and a cor¬ 
responding improvement in tlie quality of the milk. The 
same authors give the effect of frequency of stirring as follows: 

Frequency of Stirrini! on Rapidity of Cooling, when Canb are 
Set in Ice Water, at End of One Hour 


(Adapted from Ross and Melnerney) 


Trial No. 

Not Stihred 
AT All 

Stirred 

every 

Stirred 

EVERY 

Stirred 

('ONTINU- 


5 Min. 

10 Min. 

OU8LT 

1. 

01° 

4.7° 

40° 

39° 

2. 

72° 

.74° 

.75° 

54° 

3. 

07° 

.73° 

53° 

47° 

4. 

03° 

,77° 

58° 

53° 

5. 

.77° 

48° 

49° 

41° 

6. 

.70° 

52° 

52° 

43° 

7. 

.78° 

53° 

.78° 

44° 

8. 

,79° 

55 

55° 

46° 

9. 

58° 

55® 

55® 

46° 

10. 

or 

54° 

54° 

40° 

Average ... 

61.2° 

52.0° 

53..7° 

45.3° 
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For all practical purposes it seems that stirring the contents 
pf the can once every ten minutes for an hour is,sufficient. 
:i®he more quickly milk is brought to a low temperature, the 
Completely the growth of the bacteria will be checked 
the greater will be the beneficial effect on the keeping 
quality of the milk. If it is desirable to cool the milk immedi- 
• ately after milking, it may be done by passing it over one of 
the various types of coolers where it comes in direct contact 
with a chilled surface. Plate VII shows one of the cheaper 
styles of coolers where the milk passes in a thin film over the 
outside of the drum with cold water or ice water inside. Plate 
VIII shows a tubular cooler which may be supplied with cold 
water from a storage tank or connected directly with a water 
system. The efficiency of this outfit will depend on the tem¬ 
perature of the water supply. Plate VIII shows another type 
of tubular cooler which may be connet.'ted with the cold water 
supply, or a barrel containing cracked ice and salt may be 
used with a small pump to force this brine mixture through 
the cooler. This is an inexpensive outfit by which milk may be 
cooled to any desired temperature above the freezing point. In 
using any style of milk-cooler, care should be taken to have the 
atmosphere free from dust and odors in order to prevent con¬ 
tamination of the milk during the cooling process. Amilk-cooler 
^ould never be used in the cow stable, but always in a separate 
milk house. The efficiency of any style of cooler will depend on 
the temperature of the water witli which the cooler is supplied. 

TRANSPORTATION OF MILK (see Plates IX, X) 

Where milk is peddled by the producer directly to consumers 
or delivered to the near-by city milk plant, the question of 
transportation is not a difficult one. All that is necessary is 
that the milk shall be well-cooled at the farm and protected 
from heat while on the road. Under these conditions, the 






















r 





VIII.— Milk coolers. Left, attached to water system ; right, operated by means of a brine barrel and pump. 
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length of time the milk is in transit is so short that there is 
little danger of its undergoing serious changes, but with the 
supply for the larger cities, the problem is a more serious one, 
because the supply must necessarily come from greater dis¬ 
tances and be longer on the roaxl. In the case of cities like 
Boston and Xew York, some of the supply must come from 200 
to 400 miles away, which means that it must be many hours 
in transit before reaching the city plant. The farmer delivers 
the milk of the morning and previous night to the shipping 
station early in the morning, where it may be placed directly 
in the milk-ear or it may first be rni.xed, re-cooled and re-canned, 
depending on the treatment gi\'en it by the farmer and the 
facilities provided at the plant. The milk is then picked up 
by the milk train and reaches the city some time during the 
day or following night. Under these conditions the milk com¬ 
ing from the more remote sec.’tions may be twenty-four or even 
thirty hours old on its arrival at the city plant. 

Until a few years ago, milk was carried in ordinary express 
cars without special provision for keeping it cold, but it was 
found that there was a great increase in the germ-content be¬ 
tween the time it left the country plant and its arrival in the 
city. Xow, most of the railroad companies provide refriger¬ 
ator cars designed especially for carrying milk. When these 
are well iced, the milk can be held at low temperatures even 
in the long hauls. When the proper temperatures in transit 
are provided, it is possible for milk coming long distances to 
reach the city with very little change in quality. In fact, it 
may be of better quality than other milk reaching the city 
much sooner but which was not produced under so good con¬ 
ditions as those received by the long haul milk. 

“Milk is usually transported in heavy cans, the most com¬ 
mon sizes holding 20, 30, or 40 quarts; the styles in use differ 
s good deal according to locality. Within the past few years 
some companies have established bottling stations near their 
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producing farms and transport the milk in bottles, which in 
hot weather are carried packed in cracked ice. This system 
has many advantages over the use of cans, but is more expen¬ 
sive. At the present time great quantities of milk are bottled 
by the dealers in their city plants. 

“ The best conducted milk companies draw their supply regu¬ 
larly from the same dairies, and have contracts with the farmers 
requiring the milk to be produced by healthy cows, strained 
and cooled immediately, and sent to the city when fresh.” 
(Farmers’ Bui. 42.) 

Treatment in the city. 

On its arrival in the city, the milk and cream are taken to 
the city plant wdicre its subsequent handling depends on its 
previous treatment. If it has been bottled at the country re¬ 
ceiving plant, it may be placed immediately on the delivery 
wagons or put in cold storage until the wagons are ready to 
start. Milk which has been shipped in cans may be used for 
the wholesale trade or it may be bottled for retail delivery. 
In either case, it is held in cold storage until time of deliverj'. 
In the case of the general supply which is shipped in cans, it is 
strained and placed in large tanks, where it is thoroughly mbced 
to insure uniform quality. It may then be put through a clari¬ 
fier to remove any dirt and sediment, pasteurized immediately 
afterwards and placed in cans or bottles as it may be needed for 
wholesale or retail trade. Most dealers make no effort to sell 
more than one grade of milk so far as chemical composition is 
concerned, it being simply the average composition of all the 
milk handled by the dealer. In the case of cream several grades 
may be sold ranging from about 15 per cent to 40 per cent or 
more of butter-fat, depending on the requirements of the trade. 

PASTEURIZATION OF MILK AND CREAM (U. S. Bul. 342) 

The term “pasteurization,” as applied to milk, should mean 
B proo^ of heating to 145° F. and holding at that temperature 




^tllf cooler eoclosed in gift*** room to preveot coQt&minatioQ. 
PLiiTS IX. 




























FUlTK X. — Truck for hauiing milk from railroad termioal to city bottling 
pl&nt. 
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for thirty minutes, but as applied under commercial conditions 
it is the process of heating for a short or long period, as the 
difi'erent methods demand, at temperatures usually between 
140° and 185° F. The process is followed by rapid cooling. 

Pasteurization, when first [iraeticed by milk-dealers in this 
country, was carried oji secretly, and, e.xcept as a means of 
preserx’ing the milk, was regarded by them as a process of no 
value. As the practice became more general, the subject of 
pasteurization was studieil, and its value as a means of destroy¬ 
ing disea.se-producing bacteria was recognized. In conse¬ 
quence of the recognition of the merits of the proce.ss there has 
been during the last ten years a raind increase in the quantity 
of milk ])asteurized, particularly in the larger cities. 

The general tendency in this country to-day is toward the 
pasteurization of all market milk, with the exception of cer¬ 
tified and inspected milk from tuberculin-tested herds. Some 
idea of the extent of pasteurization may be gained from the 
following table. The figure.s ^ w('re su[)plied by the milk-in¬ 
vestigations section of the Dairy Division and were obtained 
from replies to circular letters sent to health officers. 


Extent of Pasteubization of Milk in Cities in the United States 


Population op Cities 

Number of 
Cities An- 

BWEKINU 

Question 

More than 
T iO Peu 
Cent Pa«- 

TEURIZKI) 

U TO 50 
Per Cent 
Paa- 

TElfRIZED 

0 TO 10 Per 
C'knt Pas¬ 
teurized 

None Pas¬ 
teurized 

More than 500,000 . 

9 

7 

2 

0 

0 

100,001 to 500,000 . 

40 

12 

20 

6 

2 

75,001 to 100,000 . 

19 

5 

8 

4 

2 

50,001 to 75,000 . . 

30 

4 

15 

6 

5 

25,001 to 50,000 . . 

78 

13 

31 

12 

22 

10,001 to 25,000 . . 

168 

10 

40 

IS 

100 

Total .... 

344 

51 

IKi 

46 

131 


■ These figures were obtained through the kindness of Mr. Ernest 
Kelly and Mr. L. B. Cook. 
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It will be seen that of nine cities with a population of more 
than 500,(XX) each, in seven more than 50 per cent of the milk 
is pasteurized; in fact, the proportion is much higher, as the 
next table shows. Since these figures were obtained the percent¬ 
age of milk pasteurized has ])robably increased in these cities. 


Pboportion or Total Milk Supply PASTEcnizED in Certain 
Cities' 


1 

City 

I’kk Cknt 

pAftTKCn- 

IZED 

City 

Per Cent 
Pabteur- 

IZED 

Boston, Mass. ... 

80 

Philadelphia, Pa. . . 

85 

Chicago, Ill. 

80 

Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . 

95 

Detroit, Mich. ... 

57 

St. Louis, Mo. . . . 

70 

New York, N. Y. . . 

88 




Methods of 'pasteurization. 

At present there are three processes of pasteurization prac¬ 
ticed in this country. The first is known as the flash, or con¬ 
tinuous, process; the second, the holder, or holding, process; 
and the third is known as pasteurization in the bottle. 

The flash process consists in heating rapidly to the pasteur¬ 
izing temperature, then cooling quickly. In this process the 
mflk is heated from 30 seconds to 1 mmute only, usually at a 
tenperature of 100° F. or above. 

In the holder process the milk is heated rapidly to temper¬ 
atures of from 140° to 150° F. and held for approximately 30 
minutes, after which it is rapidly cooled. Sometimes the milk, 
instead of being held at a certain temperature in one tank for 
30 minutes, is merely retarded in its passage through several 
taivks so that the length of time is required for the milk to pass 
tlirough. In such cases, however, there is no assurance that 
aH the milk is held for the desired time. The holder process, 

> In the small cities the per cent of milk pasteurized is much lower. 
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which is gradually replacing the flash process, is more effective 
and is superior in everj' way. 

Pasteurization in bottles is the latest development of the 
process to be used on a practical scale. This process, as first 
practiced, consisted in putting the raw milk into bottles w'ith 
water-tight seal caps, then iinincr.siiig them in hot water until 
heated to 145° F. and holding them at that temperature for 
twenty or thirty minutes. The cooling was accomplished by 
gradually lowering the tem[)erature of the water until that of 
the milk reached 50° F. This method is now in use in several 
milk plants. The advantage of this process is in the fact that 
the milk after heating is not exposed until it reaches the con¬ 
sumer, thereby eliminating any danger of reinfection with dis- 
ease-pr(xlucing organisms through handling. For this process 
to be successful it is necessary, of course, that the .seals be ab¬ 
solutely water-tight, as the bottles are submerged in water, 
and, during cooling, a defective cap might allow infection by 
polluted cooling water. The disadvantage of this process is 
in the increased cost of pasteurization, caused by the cost of 
the seal caps. It is claimwl, however, that the saving in milk 
losses by pasteurization in bottles makes up for the added 
expense of caps. It is now possible to pasteurize milk in this 
manner without using water-tight caps. This is accomplished 
by the aid of devices which fit over the tops and necks of the 
bottles, thereby protecting the ordinary paper caps from the 
water which is sprayed on the bottles for the purpose of heat¬ 
ing or cooling. This method of protecting the tops permits 
the use of the ordinary' caps and removes the possible danger of 
polluted water infecting the milk. 

Another method of pasteurization, or, rather, a modification 
of the present holder process, is that of bottling hot pasteurized 
milk. Work on this process was begun in 1911, and the 
process was first suggested by the author in 1912; further 
work on this subject may be found in an article published 
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in 1914. The process consists in pasteurizing milk by the 
holder method at 145° F. for thirty minutes, then bottling, while 
hot, in hot, steamed bottles. The bottles are steamed for two 
minutes immediately before filling. After filling with hot 
milk and cajjping with ordinary caps the bottles may be cooled 
at once by any of the systems in which the caps are ])rotected 
and the bottles sprayed with water, or the forced eold-air cir¬ 
culation may be used. 

The use of forced-air circulation for cooling milk is entirely 
new, and while only suggested in the paper describing the 
process of bottling hot pasteurized milk, recent experiments 
with it for cooling indicate that it is jjraetieable. We have 
obtained bacteriological r('sults which show that this process 
is always as good as, and often .su])erior to, the process of pas¬ 
teurization in bottles. The results of these experiments are 
being prepared for ])ublication. While working on this process 
of bottling milk hot it was found that a similar process was 
patented several years ago. It was described by De Schweinitz, 
and recently two other patents on the process have appeared. 
Advantages of low-tcmperahtrc pastenrization. 

In general the trend of pasteurization is toward the holder 
process, and with this tendency the use of lower temperatures 
is becoming more common. As a general rule, when the 
holder process is used, milk is heated to 145° F. for twenty or 
thirty minutes and to at least 160° F. for one minute when the 
flash process is used. F’rom bacteriological, chemical, and 
economical standpoints it is highly desirable that milk be 
pasteurized at low temperatures. 

From a bacteriological standjjoint, pasteurization at 145° F. 
for thirty minutes gives assurance, so far as we know, of a 
complete destruction of disease-producing bacteria, and at the 
same time leaves in the pasteurized milk the maximum per¬ 
centage of the bacteria that cause milk to sour (lactic-acid 
bacteria) and only a small percentage of those that cause it to 
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rot (peptonizers). When higher temperatures are used, while 
the total number of all kinds of bacteria is reduced, the per¬ 
centage of lactioacid bacteria becomes less and less and the 
peptonizing group increases until at 180° h'., or above, when the 
lactic-acid bacteria are practically destroyed and the most of 
the bacteria left belong to the peptonizing group. The heat- 
resistant lactic-acid bacteria which survive pasteurization at 
145° F. for 50 minutes play an important role in the souring 
of commercially ])asteurized milk. 

From a ehemicid standi)oint the advantage of low temf)er- 
atures is in the fact that milk ])astenrized at 14.5° F. for thirty 
minutes does not undergo any af)precial)le change which should 
affect its nutritive value or digestibility. According to Rupp 
the .soluble phosphates of lime and magnesia do not become 
insoluble, and the albumin does not coagulate. At 1,50° F. 
about 5 per cent of the albumin is rendered insoluble, and the 
amount increases with higher temperatures to 100° F., when 
about 50 per cent of the albumin is coagulated. The heating 
period in Rupp’s experiment was thirty minutes. 

From an economic standpoint the advantage of pasteuri¬ 
zation at low temperatures is in the saving in the cost of heat¬ 
ing and cooling the milk. Bowen has shown that the flash 
process of pa.steurization requires approximately 17 per cent 
more heat than the holder process. There is, of course, a 
correspondingly wider range through which the milk must be 
cooled, which also adds to the cost of pasteurizing. This is 
owing to the fact that in the holder process milk may be heated 
to 145° F. and held for thirty minutes, while to obtain the 
same bacteriological efficiency with the flash process, with 
one-minute heating, the milk would have to be heated to 165° F. 
Temperatures and methods most suitable for pasteurization (see 
Fig. 42). 

In view of the advantages of low-temperature pasteurization, 
it is advisable to pasteurize milk at 145° F. for thirty minutes. 


N 
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It has been found that heating at 140° F. for that length of 
time will destroy pathogenic bacteria, but in practice it is ad¬ 
visable to use a temperature several degrees above the limit of 



safety. During extensive studies of the effect of different 
temperatures it has been shown that an increase of 5 degrees 
above 140° F. produces a great increase in the destruction of 
bacteria in milk. 

The holder process, as previously described, is entirely 
'^tisfactory when properly used. Considerable attention is 
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necessary, however, to see that the milk is not contaminated 
during cooling and capping. 

Pasteurization in bottles eliminates the danger of reinfection, 
provided no water is introduced into the Ixrttles during cooling. 
From a sanitary standpoint this process is \'cry satisfactory. 
In the past, on account of the difficulty of treating large quan¬ 
tities of milk, pasteurization in bottles has not been used to 
any great extent in large plants. 

The bottling of hot ])asteurized milk in steamed bottles is 
a process which eliminates the danger of reinfection and can 
easily be adajjted to the treatment of milk in large quantities. 

Any one of these methals of pasteurization is satisfactory, 
provided a temijerature of 14.5° 1''. is maintained for thirty 
minutes and reinfection is prevented during subsequent han¬ 
dling of the milk. 

Handling jmtevrked 7nilk. 

The pasteurization of milk destroys about 99 per cent of the 
bacteria; consequently the milk is not sterile. On account of 
this fact ])asteurized milk is still a perishable product, and must 
be handled with the same care as raw milk. This is a point 
for both the consumer and the milkman to remember. 

Milk after pasteurization should be cooled to about 40° F. 
and kept at that temperature until delivery. During warm 
W’eather it should be iced on the delivery wagons. From a 
sanitary standpoint all milk, whether raw' or pasteurized, 
should be delivered as soon as possible, in order that the con¬ 
sumer may get it in the best condition. In the best pasteurized 
milk, when held at about 40° F., there is only a slight bac¬ 
terial increa.se during the first 24 hours. In many cases the 
pasteurization and delivery may be so arranged that the con¬ 
sumer gets the milk before much, if any, change has taken place 
in the bacterial content. The tops of the bottles should have 
overlapping caps to protect them from dust, dirt, or other 
contamination, and the cap should be marked “Pasteurized” 
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and show the date and the temperature at which the milk was 
treated. For the benefit of the consumer this information 
should be printed on the cap, a.s it is only right for him to 
know whether he is using raw or pasteurized milk, and if pas¬ 
teurized, the teini)erature ina}' he of iinportanee to him. Some 
persons object to pasteurized milk, es[)ecially for infant feed¬ 
ing, while others desire it. It has been the experience of 
numerous milk dealers that the labeling of their product has 
greatly increased their trade. 

Cost of pasteurizing milk. 

The cost of pasteurizing milk is a matter of considerable 
importance. It has been found by Bowam that the average 
cost of pasteurizing one gallon of milk is a little more than three- 
tenths of a cent ($().(K).‘1K1). He obtained this information 
from a series of tests in five establishments wdiieh were consid¬ 
ered to represent the average, city milk plant. The pasteur¬ 
izing equipment in each consisted of a heater, a holding tank, 
a regenerator, and a cooler. The cost of the operation w’as 
based on the pasteurizing eyele, starting with the initial tem¬ 
perature of the raw milk and raising it to the pasteurizing tem¬ 
perature, then cooling to the initial temperature of the raw 
milk. He based the costs on daily interest at 6 per cent per 
annum on capital invested in pasteurizing equipment, and 
depreciation and repairs per day at 25 per cent per annum, 
interest a day at 6 per cent per annum on capital invested in 
mechanical equipment for pasteurizing, and depreciation and 
repairs per day at 10 per cent per annum. Other costs figured 
were labor, coal at $4 a ton, cooling water at 50 cents a thou¬ 
sand cidjic feet, and refrigeration at SI a ton. 

CONVEKTINO POUNDS TO QU.VRTS AND QUARTS TO POUNDS (RoSS) 

In converting quarts of milk to pounds or pounds to quarts, 
it is necessary to know that a quart of milk weighs 2.15 lb. 
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While it is true that the composition of milk is variable, the 
difference in weight is not great enough to affect the practi¬ 
cability of always using 2.15 lb. as the weight of one quart of 
whole milk. 

The weight of a quart of creain is not constant becau.se the 
percentage of fat in cream is e.vceedingly \ariable. The fol¬ 
lowing table gives the weight of a (juart of cream of different 
percentages of fat ; 


i’EHCENTAtJE OF FaT 

WkICUT Oh OsK 
(^UAKT or Cmkam 
IV I'OUMIS 

Wkujht or One 
Galbun of Chkam 
IN I’OUNUH 

20. 

2.115 

8.400 

‘2I> . 

2.1(K) 

H.4(X) 

30. 

2.08H 

8.352 

40. 

2.055 

8.220 

50. 

2.028 

8.112 

—•• • • .-.- 


-.-.. 


.ST.tND.^llDIZINCi MILK .WD C111C.\M (I’oarsoil) 

It is coming to be a more and more common practice to 
standardize milk and cream before sale. This means the 
adjustment of the fat-content to a certain desired percentage, 
and it is accomplished by mixing, in the proper proportion, 
milk and cream, or two qualities of milk or cream, one richer 
and one poorer than the desired standard quality. The use 
of skimmed milk would be prohibited for a milk mixture by 
the laws of some .States and the ordinances of some cities. 
But normal milk of low enough fat-content can usually be 
found for all requirements. 

An easy way to determine the relative amounts of the two 
milks or creams to be mixed is given in the following rule: 

Draw a rectangle (see accompanying diagrams) and write 
at the two left-hand corners the percentages of fat in the two 
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fluids to be mixed and in the center place the standard per¬ 
centage desired. Then find the difference between the num¬ 
ber in the center and that at the upper left-hand corner, and 
place this at the opposite corner —• the lower right-hand corner. 
In like manner place at the upper right-hand corner the differ¬ 
ence between the number in the center and that at the lower 
left-hand corner. Now the number at the upper right-hand 
corner shows the relative number of jjounds of the milk or 
cream whose percentage stands at the upper left-hand corner, 
which should be used in making the mixture; and the number 
at the bwer right-hand corner shows the relative amount which 
should be used of the milk or cream whose percentage stands 
at the lower left-hand corner. 

For example: Suppose we have a cream testing .15 per cent 
fat and a milk testing 5 per cent fat, and we want to mix them 
in such ratio as to produce a 25 per cent cream. Following 
the rule, we have this diagram: 



20 


10 


This shows that 20 parts of the 35 per cent cream should be 
combined with 10 parts of the 5 per cent milk to produce 30 
parts of the 25 per cent cream. In other words, the two may 
be combined in the ratio of 20 to 10 (or 2 to 1) to produce any 
desired quantity of cream testing 25 per cent fat. 

Or suppose it is desired to mix milk testing 3.8 per cent 
fat with milk testing 4.9 per cent so as to produce 200 pounds 
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of milk testing 4 per cent fat. The diagram will appear as 
follows: 



Discarding the decimal points for convenience, we can now 
make up the 200 pounds of 4 per cent milk by taking tV (or 
163.64 pounds) of the amount from the milk testing 3.8 per 
cent and A (or 36.36 pounds) from the milk testing 4.9 per 
cent fat. 


DELIVERY IN TOWN AND CITY 

There are two general methods by which milk is delivered 
to the consumer — by dipping from a large can into the re¬ 
ceptacle furnished by the consumer, or in bottles which are 
furnishe<l by the dealer and which are filleil and capped at the 
milk-plant. When milk is dipped from a can, unless special 
care is taken to keep it well stirred, the percentage of fat in 
the milk delivered to different consumers may vary widely. 
Wing found that one customer received milk with 3.85 per cent 
of fat, w'hile another served from the same can received 5.05 
per cent fat. The dipping method subjects the milk to con¬ 
siderable exposure to dust and dirt on the street and even to 
infection by disease germs. This method is not approved by 
health officials and in most places it is going out of use. In 
the larger cities, dipping milk is prohibited by the health au¬ 
thorities, and all milk is delivered in sealed bottles. There 
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are many advantages in using bottles. It insures each cus¬ 
tomer gettin^f a full quart and no more; the bottles are filled 
at the plant where the milk can be thoroughly mixed, insuring 
uniform quality, and jjreventing exposure to contamination 
from dust and iniercjorganisms on the street. 

TilE COST OF CLF.AN MILK' 

There has been too much indifferenee on the part of con¬ 
sumers with respect to the cleanliness of milk; too many of 
them de.sire to buy milk at a low price and do not give any 
eonsideration to quality. Dirty milk may prove e.xiiensive as 
a gift, while clean milk may be economical even at a high price; 
the cheapest article is often the most expensive. A higher 
price for clean milk may be a ehea;) insurance against some 
form of sickness. It is gratifying to note, however, an in¬ 
creasing demand tor good, clean milk. This demand has re¬ 
sulted in more stringent regulations concerning the sanitary 
conditions associated with the milk supply. Compliance wdth 
these sanitary rules requires additional care, attention, and 
extra expense on the part of the producer of the milk, and 
while this expense may not be large, it is only fair that the 
consumer should pay his share of the cost of improving the 
quality of the milk. The consumer cannot expect to purchase 
a clean, safe milk at the same price as a dirty milk which en¬ 
dangers the health of his family. 

A more serious consideration is the marked increase in the 
cost of production which has resulted in recent years from feed 
and labor probtems. This increase is in keeping with the 
increase in the cost of almost every commodity, and the con¬ 
sumer must expect to pay his portion of any legitimate increase 
in the cost of production occasioned by these conditions. 

On the other hand, there is need of more attention to better 


‘ Fanners’ Bui, 602, 
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management on the average farm devoted to the production of 
milk. The amount of milk produced to a cow is frequently so 
low as to refleet seriously ujxui the l)usiness ability of the owner. 
A producer who makes no systematic effort to lower the co.st of 
production by increasing the average production of milk per 
cow is eutith'd to little sympathy if he finds the business un¬ 
profitable. 'J'he profits yielded by a good cow often go to offset 
losses caused by poor cows in the same stable. 'J'he keeping of 
records of production of each indi\'idual in the herd, the elimi¬ 
nation of unprofitable cows, theim])ro\ euientof the herd through 
selection of the best ])roduccrs and breeding them to a bull of 
ilairy merit, and the selection of the lasst heifers from such 
breeding are necessary to i)Ut milk i)roduction on a sound 
basis. I'nless the producer does these things he disregards 
the fundamental princijjles of business economy, and it is un¬ 
reasonable for such a man to ex|)eet the consumer to jjay him 
a profit on liusiness ])ractices which re])reseut such economic 
waste. 'Fhere is no gixxl excuse for slack busine.ss rnetluxls 
on the dairy farm. Directions for keei)ing records of milk 
yields and cost of production are furnisluxl by every State 
agricultural college and by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


C.R.IDING OF MILK AND CKEAM 

Until recently, but little progress was made toward sepa¬ 
rating market milk and cream into grades on the basis of sani¬ 
tary or market \ alue, but now there is a general movement 
in this direction, and several cities and some states have es¬ 
tablished definite grades chiefly on the basis of sanitary quality. 
This is in harmony with business practice in other lines, and a 
good system of grading will do much to insure the milk-producer 
being paid on the basis of the quality of his proiluct. It w’ill 
also make it possible for the consumer to purchase the grade 
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desired. New York City has been a pioneer in this work, and 
■ the grades established by her Board of Health will 'serve to iJ- 
lustrate this subject. They are as follows ; 

REGULATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH OF THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK RELATIVE TO THE GRADING OF 

MILK AND CREAM 

Sec. 1S6. Milk and cream ; grades and designations. — All milk 
or cream held, kept, offered for sale, sold, or delivered in the City of 
New York shall be so held, kept, offered for sale, sold or delivered in 
accordance with the Hegulations of the Board of Health and under 
any of the following grades or designations and not otherwise; 

“ Grade A : For Infants and Children.” 

1. Milk or cream (raw). 

2. Milk or cream (pasteurized). 

“ Grade B : For Adults.” 

1. Milk or cream (pasteurized). 

“ Grade C: For Cooking and Manufacturing Purposes Only.” 

1. Milk or cream not conforming to tlie requirements 

of any of the subdivisions of Grade A or Grade B, 
and which has boon pasteurized according to the 
Regulations of the Board of Health or boiled for 
at least two (2) minutes. 

2. Condensed skimmed milk. 

The provisions of this section shall apply to milk or cream used 
for the purpose of producing or used in preparation of sour milk, butter¬ 
milk, homogenized milk, milk curds, sour cream, Smeteny, Kumyss, 
Matzoon, Zoolak, and other similar products or preparations, provided 
that any such product or preparation be held, kept, offered for sale, 
sold, or delivered in the City of New York. 

REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE SALE OF GRADE " A" 
MILK OR CREAM (Raw) 

Definition. — Grade ” A ” milk or cream (raw) is milk or cream 
produced and handled in accordance with the Regulations as herein 
set forth. 

Regulation IIS. Tuberculin test and physical condition. — Only 
suoh animals shall be admitted to the herd as are in good physical 
condition, as shown by a thorough physical examination accompanied 
by a test with the disignostio injection of tuberculin, within a period 
of one month previous to such admission. The test is to be carried 
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governing the tuberculin testing of cattle. A chart recording the r&" 
suit of the official test must be in the possession of the Department of 
Health before the admission of any animal to the herd. 

Regulation 114. Bacterial contents. — Grade “ A ” milk (raw) 
shall not contain more than G0,()00 bacteria per c.c. and cream more 
than 300,000 bacteria per c.c. when delivered to the consumer or at 
any time prior to such delivery. 

Regulation 116. Scoring of dairies. — All dairies producing milk 
of this designation shall score at least 2.") points on equipment and 50 
points on methods, or a total score of 7,5 points on an official dairy 
score card approved by the Department of Health. 

Regulation 116. Time of delivery. — Mdk of this designation shall 
bo delivered to the consumer within 36 hours after production. 

Regulation 117. Bottling. — Milk or cream of this designation 
shall 1)0 delivered to the consumer only in bottles, unless otherwise 
specified in the permit. 

Regulation 118. Labeling. — The caps of all bottles containing 
Grade “ A ’’ milk or cream (raw) shall be white, with the grade and 
designation “ Grade A (raw) ” the name and address of the dealer, 
and the word “ Ciertified ” when authorized by the state law, clearly, 
legibly, and conspicuou.sly displayed on the outer side thereof. No 
other word, statement, design, mark, or device shall appear on that 
part of the outer cap containing the grade and the designation unless 
authorized and permitted by the Department of Health. A proof 
print or sketch of such cap, showing the size and arrangement of the 
lettering thereon, shall be submitted to and approved by the said 
Department before being attached to any bottle containing milk or 
cream of the said grade and designation. 

ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE SALE OF 
GRADE “ A ” MILK OR CREAM (Pasteurized) 

Definition. — Grade “ A ” milk or cream (pasteurized) is milk 
or cream handled and sold by dealers holding permits therefor from 
the Board of Health, and produced and handled in accordance with the 
Regulations as herein set forth. 

Regulation 119. Physical examination of cows. — All cows pro¬ 
ducing milk or cream of this designation must be healthy, as deter¬ 
mined by a physical examination made annually by a duly licensed 
veterinarian. 
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Regulation 120. Bacterial content. — Milk of this designation 
shall not contain more; than 30,000 bacteria jicr c.e. and cream more 
than 150,000 bacteria per c.c. when delivered to tin- (tonsuiner or at 
any time aftiT pasteurization and prior to such delivery. No milk 
supply averaging more than 200,000 bacteria per c.c. sliall be pasteur¬ 
ized to be sold under this designation. 

Regulation 121. Scoring of dairies. All dairies jiroducing milk 
or cream of this designation shall score at least 2.5 jioints on equij)- 
ment and 43 points on methods, or a lotal score of OS points on an 
official score card aiijiroved by the Deiiartment of Health. 

Regulation 122. Times of delivery. — Milk or cream of this 
designation shall Ixs delivered within 30 hours after jiasteurization. 

Regulation 123. Bottling. - Milk or cream of this designation 
shall be delivered to the consumer only m bottles unless otherwise 
specified. 

Regulation 124. Bottles only. — The caps of all bottle.s contain¬ 
ing Grade “ A ” milk or cream (pasteurized) shall be while with the 
grade and designation “ Grade A (jiasteurized),” the name and ad¬ 
dress of the dealer, the date and hours betwemi which jiastcurization 
was completed, and the iilaco where pasteurization was jiiTformed, 
clearly, legibly, and conspicuously displayed on the outer side thereof. 
No other word, statement, design, mark, or device shall appear on 
that part of the outer cap containing the grade and designation, unless 
authorized and permitted by the Department of Health. A proof 
print or sketch of such cap, showing tlie size and arrangement of the 
lettering thereon, shall bo submitted to and approved by the said 
Department before being attached to the bottles containing milk 
of the said grade and designation. No otlu'r worths, statement, de- 
(Sign, or device shall appear upon the outer cap unless approved by 
the Department of Health. The size and arrangement of lettering 
on such cap must be approved by the Department of Health. 

Regulation 125. Pasteurization. — Only such milk or cream shall 
be regarded as pasteurized as has been subjected to a tt>mperature of 
from 142 to 145 degrees F. tor not less than thirty minutes. 

ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS GOVEJINING THE SALE OF 
GRADE “ B ” MILK OR CREAM (Pasteurized) 

Definition. * Grade “B” milk or cream (pasteurized) is milk 
or cream produced and handled in accordance with the minimum re¬ 
quirements of the Regulations heroin set forth and which has been 
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pasteurized in accordanee wth the Regulations of the Department 
of Health for pasteurization. 

Regulation 128. Physical examination of cows. — All cows pro¬ 
ducing milk or cream of tliis designation must be healthy as deter¬ 
mined by a ])hysieal e.xamination made and approved by a duly li¬ 
censed veterinarian. 

Regulation 129. Bacterial contents. — No milk under this designa¬ 
tion shall conlaiii more than 1(K),(KK) liacteria jier e.c. and no cream 
shall contain more than .otKl.CKKl liacleria per e.c. when delivered to 
the consumer, or at any time after jiasteurization and prior to such 
delivery. No milk sup|)ly averaging more than 1,.')(K),(XX) bacteria 
per e.c. shall be jiasteiirized in this city under this designation. No 
milk supply avi'raging more than dtXl.tXK) bacteria iier c.c. shall bo 
pasteurized outside the City of New York to lie sold in said city under 
this designation. 

Regulation 130. Scoring of dairies. — Dairies producing milk or 
cream of this ilesignation sliall score at least 20 points on eiiuipmcnt 
and Of) points on methods, or a total score of points on an official 
score card approved by the Department of Health. 

Regulation 131. Time of delivery. - Milk of this designation 
shall be delivered within dti hours, {'ream shall be delivered within 
seventy-two (72) hours after iiasteurization. Cream intended for 
manufacturing purjtoses may be stored in cold storage and held thereat 
in bulk at a teinjx'rature not higher than 32 degrees K. for a period 
conforming with the laws of the stale of New York. Such cream shall 
be delivered in container.s, other than bottles, within twenty-four (‘24) 
hours afU'r removal from cold storage and shall be used only in the 
manufacture of products in which cooking is required. 

Regulation 132. Bottling. — Milk of this designation may be 
delivered in cans or bottles. 

Regulation 133. — Labeling. — The caps of all bottles containing 
Grade " B ” milk (pasteurized) and the, tags attached to all cans con¬ 
taining Grade “ B ” milk or cream (pasteurized) shall be white with 
the grade and designation “ Grade B (pasteurized),” the name knd 
address of the dealer, and the date when and plac(' where pasteuriza¬ 
tion was performed, clearly, legibly, and conspicuously displayed on 
the outer side thereof. The caps of all bottles containing Grade “ B ” 
cream (pasteurized) shall be white with the grade and designation 
“ Grade B ('ream (pasteurized),” the name and address of the dealer, 
and the date when and the place where bottled, clearly, legibly, and 
conspicuously displayed on the outer side thereof. No other word, 
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statement, design, mark, or device shall appear on that part of the 
outer cap or tag containing the grade and designation unless authorized 
and permitted by the Department of Health. A proof print or sketch 
of such cap or tag, showing the size and arrangement of the lettering 
thereon shall bo submitted to and approved by the said Department 
before being attached to any re<!eptacle containing milk or cream of 
the said grade and designation. 

Regulation 134. Pasteurization. — Only such milk or cream shall 
be regarded as pasteurized as has been subjected to a temperature of 
from 142 to 145 degrees F. for not less than thirty minutes. 

ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE SALE OF 

GRADE “ C ” MILK OR CREAM (PASTEURIZED) (FOR 

COOKING AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES ONLY) 

Definition. — Grade “ C ” milk or cream is milk or cream not 
conforming to the requirements of any of the subdivisions of Grade 
“ A ” or Grade “ B ” and whicdi has been past(mrized according to the 
Regulations of the Board of Health or boiled for at least two minutes. 

Regulation 136. Physical examination of cows. — All cows pro¬ 
ducing milk or cream of this designation must b<' In'althy, as deter¬ 
mined by a physical examination made by a duly licamsed veterinarian. 

Regulation 137. Bacterial content. — No milk of this designation 
shall contain more than 300,000 bacteria per c.c. and no cream of 
this grade shall contain more than 1,500,000 bacteria per c.c. after 
pasteurization. 

Regulation 138. Scaring of dairies. — Dairies producing milk or 
cream of this designation must score at least 40 points on an official 
score card approved by the Department of Health. 

Regulation 139. Time of delivery. — Milk or cream of this desig¬ 
nation shall be delivered within 48 hours after pasteurization. 

Regulation 140. Bottling. — Milk or cream of this designation 
shall be delivered in cans only. 

Regulation 141. Labeling. — The tags attached to all cans con- 
taimng Grade “ C ” milk (for cooking) shall be white with the grade 
and designation “ Grade C Milk (fpr cooking),’ the name and address 
of the dealer, and the date when and place where pasteurization was 
performed, clearly, legibly, and conspicuously displayed thereon. No 
other word, statement, design, mark, or device shall appear on that 
part of the tag containing the grade and designation, unless authorized 
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and permitted by the Department of Health. A proof print or sketch 
of such tag, showing the size and arrangement of the lettering thereon 
shall be submitted to and approved by the said Department before 
being attached to the cans containing milk of the said grade and desig¬ 
nation. The cams shall have properly sealed metal covers painted red. 

Regulation 142. Pasteurization. — Only such milk or cream shall 
be regarded as past<'urize(l as has lieen subjected to a temperature 
of 145 degrees, for not less than thirty miiiuttw. 

ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE SALE OF 
CONDENSED SKIMMED MILK 

Definition. — Condensed .skimmed milk is condensed milk in 
which the butter-fat is less than twenty-five (25) per cent of the total 
milk solids. 

Regulation 146. Cans to be painted blue, — The cans containing 
condensed skimmed milk sltull he colored a bright blue and shall bear 
the words “ (Condensed Skimmed Milk ” in block letters at least two 
incho's high and two inches wide, with a space of at least one-half 
inch between any two letters. The milk shall be delivered to the 
person to whom sold, in can or cans, as required in this regulation, 
excepting when sold in hermetically .sealed cans. 

ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE LABELING 

OF MILK OR CREAM BROUGHT INTO, DELIVERED, 

OFFERED FOR SALE, AND SOLD IN NEW YORK CITY 

Regulation 146. Labeling of milk or cream. — Each container 
or receptacle used for bringing milk or cream into or delivering it in 
the City of New Y^ork shall bear a tag or label staling, if shipped from 
a creamery or dairy, the location of the said creamery or dairy, the 
date of shipment, the name of the dealer, and the grade of the product 
contained therein, except as elsewhere provided for delivery of cream 
in bottles. 

Regulation 147. Labeling of milk or cream to be pasteurized. — 
All milk or cream brought into the City of New York to be pasteurized 
shall have a tag affixed to each and every can or other receptacle 
indicating the place of shipment, date of shipment, and the words 
“ to be pasteurized at (stating location of pasteurizing plants).” 

Regulation 148. Mislabeling of milk or cream. — Milk or cream 
of one grade or designation shall not be held, kept, offered for sale, 
sold, of labeled as milk or cream of a higher grade or designation. 
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Regulation 149. Word, statement, design, mark, or device on 

label. — No word, statement, design, mark, or device regarding the 
milk or cream shall appear on any cap or tag attached to any bottle, 
oan, or other receptacle.s containing milk or cream which words, state¬ 
ment, design, mark, or device is false or misleading in any particular. 

Regulation 160. Tags to be saved. — As .soon as the contents of 
such container or receptacle are sold, or Ixffore the said container is 
returned or otherwise disposed of, or h^avis the posse.ssion of the 
dealer, the tag thereon shall be removed and kept on file in the store, 
where such milk or cnaim has sold, for a pi'riod of two months 
thereafter, for inspection by the Department of H(>alth. 

Regulation 161. Record of milk or cream delivered. — Every 
wholesale dealer ui the city of New York shall keep a record in his 
main office in the said city, which shall sliow from which place or places 
milk or cream, delivered by him daily to retail stores in the city of 
New York, has been received and to whom dc'livered, and the said 
reoord shall be kept tor a period of two months, for inspection by the 
Department of Health, and shall be readily accessible to the inspectors 
of the said Department at all times. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Buueau of Animal Industhy 

DAIRY DIVISION 

SANITARY INSPECTION OF CITY MILK PLANTS 

Score Card 


Owner or manager. 

Street and No. 

City.State. 

Trade name. 

Number of wagons.Gallons sold daily '' 

Permit or Lioense No. 

Date of inspection.. 191 

Remarks:. 
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Equipment 


Bull.DING : 

Locution Free from con- 
taminatiiiK .surrouiidiriKH 

Arrangement. 

Separate receiving room 1 
Separate handling room . 2 
Separate wasli room . . 1 

Separate .nah's room . . I 

Separate holler room 1 
Separate refrigerator room 1' 
Construction 

Floors light, soiiiifl. I'lejui- 
ahle . 2 

Walls light, Htnoolh, 
cleatiahle 1 

Ceilings smooth, tiglil, 
cleaiiahle .... 1 

Drumiige. 2 

Floors , 1 

Sewer or septic t.ink 1 
Pro\ ision for light 2 

(ID per cent of floor 
space) 

Provision for pure air . 2 

Screens . . .1 

Miniimiin of slKiftirig, 
pullevH, hangers, ox- 
po.scd piiies, etc . . 1 

Aphak\ti;s 

Boiler . . . . 2\ 

(W'ater heator, 1) 

Applnitu’i's for cleansing 
utensils and bottles , . 2 

Sterilizers for bottles, etc . 2 
Bottling miKdiine . . . i 
Capping machine 1 

Wash bowl, soap, and towel 
m handling room ... 1 
Condition . . . . 0; 

Milk-hamilmg m.aeliin- 
cry . . ;t 

Pipes, couplings, and 
pumps .... 2 

Cans.1 

Labok.^tohy and equipment 


Water supply 

Clean and fresh . . . L 

Convenient and abundant . 1 : 


Total 


I SCGHB 



j SCOBD 


1 Al- 




Al- 

]’er- 



[l*er- 

feet 

dowee 



[ feet 

lowed 


1 

Building. 


1 

_ 



('l<‘anlmea.s 




1 “ 

1 — 

Floors . 

: 

1 


1 

i 

I Walls . 

2 

1 




i ('••limg.s . 

I )oor.s unri V. iiidows . 
Shafting, pullc\.s, etc. 

2 

1 

1 





Freedom 1 nun odors 

2 





hVeislorn from Hies 

3 





\l'l'AKMUH . . . . 


7 

_ 

12 


C'leuiiliiie.Hs 




— 

'J’horoughh' washed . 

3 





.Milk-lmiiilluig ma- 






cliiiiers . . 2 

i’UK's, cans, {'tc . 1 

Sterilized w it h stiNilu 

3 





\Iilk iiuicliincrv . 2 






I'lpf's, cans, etc 1 






I’rotctteil from eontariii- 






nation. 

1 





BorrLKs . . 


7 

— 



Thoroughtv washed and 





1 

rinsed 

.3 





Sterilized with atearri 15 






niimiti's . . . 

.3 





In^erted in (dean place 

[{ KStM iS'G MILK . . 

1 

22 



' 

Hecened below ’)()” F . 

.3 





(oD'^ to ri,"", 2) 




1.5 

_ ' 

(:>:)•’ to (10°, 1) 





Rapidity of liandlmg . . 

Freedom from undue ox- 

2 






poflure to air . . 

2 




I 

Cooling . 

IVoniptncsH . . 2 

Below 4.5° F , . . 3 

(1.5° to ,50°, 1) 

Capping bv machine . . , 

5 





2 





Bottle iirotccted bv cover . 
Storage , la-low 4.5° F . . 

1 

4 





(4.5=-.5(l°.;C ,50°-.5.5°, 1) 





[ 

I’rotcrti.m during delivery . 
Bottle caps sterilized 

2 





Inspection'. 


6 

— 


1 

Bacteriological work 

3 



2 


Inspection of dairies supply- 






ing milk. 

3 



2 

— 

(2 times a vear, 2; once 






a year, 1) 






Mihcellaneour . . . . 


4 

— 



(dcanlinesa of attendants . 

2 





(Personal cleanlmeM, 1 , 






w’aahable clothing. 1) 






Cleanliness of delivery outfit 2 



40 

~ 

Tf>TAL. 


00 

- 


Score for eQuipment 


plus score for method.s 


equals Total Score 


Note. — If the conditions m anv particular are so exeeptionallv bwl as L) Ite inade¬ 
quately expresiied by a score of “0,'' the inspector can make a deduction from the total acore. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Animal Industry 

DAIRY DIVISION 

SANITARY INSPECTION OF STORES HANDLING BULK 
MILK 

Operator. 

Address. 

Gallons sold daily. 

Permit No. 

Date. 

Remarks :. 
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SCORK-CArtD f’OK MILK 


Item 

Pkhfept I 
Scour. 

Baoteria. 

35 

Flavor and odor .... 

25 

Visible dirt. 

10 

Fat. 

10 

Solids not fat. 

10 

Acidity. 

5 


SroHK 

Alixjwkd 


Hbmaiiea 

Baoloria found per 1 
cubic centimeter J 

Cowy, Bitter, Feed, 1 
F’lat, Strong j • • ■ . 


Per cent found 
Per cent found 
Per cent found 


Bottle and cap 
Total. , 


100 


Cap . 
Bottle 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING 


Bacteria per Cubic Centimeter — Perfect Score, 35 






Points 


Points 

Under 500 




. 3.) 

25.001-30,000 . 

. . 29.0 

500-1,0(W) 




. 34 i) 

30,001-3.5,000 . 

. . . 28,0 

1,001-1,500 




. 34 S 

3.5,001-^0,000 . 

. . . 27.0 

1,501-2,000 




. 34 7 

40,001-'15,000 . 

. . . 20.0 

2.001-2.5(K) 




. 34 fi 

4.5,001-50,000 . 

. . . 2.5 0 

2,501-3.000 




. 31, .5 

.50,001-.55,000 .... 

. . 24 0 

3,001-3,500 




. 34 4 

.55,0()l-tl0,000 ... 

. . . 23 0 

3,501^,000 




. 31.3 

00.001-O.'i.lMHI. 

. . . 22.0 

4,001-5,00t) 




. 34 0 

05,00!-70,000 . 

. . . 21.0 

6,(M)l-(),()00 




. 33 8 

70,001 75,000 . 

. . . 20.0 

6,001-7,(K)0 




. 33 0 

75,001-80,000 . 

. . . 19 0 

7.001-8,000 




. 33.4 

80,001-8,5,000 . 

. . . 18 0 

8,001-‘J.O(WI 




. 33.2 

85,001-00,000 . 

. . , 17.0 

9,001-10,001) 




. 33 0 

00,001-05,000 . 

. . . 10.0 

10,001-11,000 




. 32 8 

05,001-100,000 .... 

. . . 15.0 

11,001-12,000 




. 32 <5 

100,001-120,000 .... 

. . . 12.5 

12.001-13,000 




. 32 4 

120.001-140.000 .... 

. . . 10.0 

13,001-14.000 




. 32 2 

140,001-1()0,000 .... 

. . . 7.5 

14.001-15,000 




. 32,0 

100,OOl-lSO,()()() .... 

. . . 5,0 

15,001-20,000 




. 31 0 

180,001 200,000 

. . . 25 

20,001-25,000 




. 30 0 

Al)G\e 200,0()(.). 

. . . 0.0 

Note. — Wfum tlie number of bacteria per cubic centimeter exceeds the local legal limit 
the score shall Ixi 0. 


Plavor and Odor—Perfect Score, 25 

Deduclionfl for disagrecublo or foroiKii odor or fliivor sliould !k‘ niiide according to condi¬ 
tions found. Wlion possible to rucvjgiuso th(! cause of tlio diliicult^ it should be described 

under Remarks. 

VisiuuE Dirt — Perkect Scoiii., 10 

Examination for visil)lc dirt stiould be made oniv aftiT the niilk has stood for some time 
undisturbed in any way. ibusc tlie boith' cuicfullv m its tmturid, upright position, without 
lipping, until higher than the head Observi* tiic bottom of (lie milk witli the naked eye or 
by the aid of a reading gltws. The presence of the sliglitest mti\ able speck makes a iKirfect 
score impossiblo. Further {ieiluetions Hhould bo made according to the amount of dirt 
found, when possible tlio nature of the dirt should bo (h'seribed under Remarks. 



Fat in .Milk — Perfect Scorf,, 10 



Pdint-s 


Points 

4.0 per cent and over 

.in 1 

3 2 per coiit. 

.G 

3.9 per cent . . . 


3 1 jNir <'cnt. 

.6 

8.8 per cent . . . 


3.0 p<“r cent . . . . 

.4 

3.7 per cent . . . 


2.9 per cent. 

.3 

3.6 per cent . . . 


2 8 jier cent. 

.2 

3.5 per cent . . . 

.9 i 

2 7 per cent. 

.1 

3.4 per cent . . . 

.8 1 

Less than 2.7 per cent 

.0 

3.3 per cent . . . 




Note. — When the per cent of fat is Icfw than the local Icral limit the 

score shall be 0. 


Solids not F kt — 

Perfect .Score, 10 



Points 


Points 

8.7 per cent and over 

.10 

1 8.1 }X‘r cent. 

.4 

8.6 per cent . . . 

.9 

[ 8.0 per cent. 

.3 

8.6 per cent . . . 


7 9 per cent. 

.2 

8.4 per cent . . . 

.7 

7.8 per cent . , . . 

.1 

8 J per 0 ^ . . . 

.0 

i>eaa than 7.8 per cent 

.0 

S.2 . . . 

.5 

1 


jminB. — When the 

per cent uf solids not fat is less than the local legal limit the score 

0. 
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Acidity — PERrBcr Score, 5 

I’oiNTH Points 

0.2 per cent and leaa 
0.21 per cent 
0.22 per cent 


5 I 0 fwT rout. .2 

■1 > 0 2> i«‘r ooiit . 1 

d 1 t)\er 0 2 t per < cnt .0 


PoTrLK CaI’ — - PKKJ'KCr ScoKi;, 5 

HotfloK HlitJiild ho iiiiulo of clour jilusH atul friw’ froni iidiu iio<i inotiit purtfl. Caps abould 
be Ht'Hlod HI tlioir ploci' uilti hot pur.iliiii, or iiotli cap and top of bottle covered with parch- 
nient pajier or oIIut iiroToctioii anaiiiMl wat^T and <lirl Deduct for tinted kIobh, attached 
metal pnrlH, unprotected or lenk.\ cajj.'!. partiull.v lilli'd bottle.^, or otiior conditions peroiittiDg 
oontamination of niilk or detracting from tlu- appK'iiranre of tin* pnekaK«. 


SCORE-CARD FOR (’REAM 

Place . 

Clasff . Kxiulai \'o. 


Item 

PfUKH'T 

SCOIIK 

Seoul, 

Al I,UN^ K.D 

Uemarkb 

Bacteria. 

do 


Bacteria found per 1 
cnhic centimeter j ' ' ' ' 

Flavor and odor . 

2') 


Cowy, Bitter, Feed, 1 

Flat, Strong J 

Visible dirt . 

10 



Fat. 

20 


Por ctent found. 

Acidity. 

5 


Per cent found . 




Cap. 

Bottle and cap 

5 


/ Cap . 

[ Bottle. 

Total. 

100 



Exhibitor^ . 




Address . 

(Signed) . 

Date, . , 191 


Judge. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING 


Bacteria pek Cuuic Centimeter—Pekkect Score, 35 


Under 500 


Points 

.35 

25,001-30,000 . 

Points 

. 29.0 

500-1,000 


.34 9 

30.001-35,000 

. 28.0 

1,001-1,500 


.34 8 

35,001-40,000 . . . 

. 27.0 

1,501-2,000 


.34 7 

40.001-15,000 . . . 

. 26.0 

2,001-2,500 


.34 0 

45.001-50.000 .... 

. 2.5.0 

42,501-3,000 


.34,.5 

50,001-55,000 . 

. 24 0 

3,001-3,500 


.34 4 

55.001-()(),000 . 

. 23,0 

3,501-4,000 


.34 3 

00,001-05,000 . 

. 22.0 

4,001-5,000 


.34 0 

05,001-70,000 . , ... 

. 21.0 

6,001-6,000 


.33 H 

70,001-75,000 . . . 

. 20.0 

6,001-7,000 


. . . 3,16 

75.001-SO,{)00 . . . 

. 19.0 

7,001-8,000 


.33 \ 

80,001 85,000 . 

. 18 0 

8,001-9,000 


.13 2 

85,001 9O.(K)0. 

. 17,0 

9,001-10,000 


.33 0 

90,001-9.5,000 . 

. 160 

10.001-11,000 


..32 S 

9,5.001-100,000 . 

. 1.5 0 

11,001-12,000 


. . 32 6 

100,001-120,000 . 

. 12.5 

12,001-13,000 


.32 4 

120.001-110.000 . 

. 10,0 

13.001-14,000 


.32 2 

140,001-l(i0,(K)0. 

. 7 5 

14.001-16,000 


.32 0 

lOO.IHll-lSO.OOO . 

. 50 

15,001-20,000 



lK(),(M)l-20n.00(l . 

. 2 5 

20.001-26.000 


. 30 0 

Above 200,000 . 

. 00 

Note. — Wlion the number of bacteria per I’ubie centimeter exceeds the local legal limit 

the score shall })e 0. 

Flavor and Odor - 

- Perfect Score, 2,5 



Deduotionu fur (.lisuKrf'oabU* or foroi^in odor or flavor hIiouIJ he nmdi* acoordiriR to rondi- 
tiono found. When ])oa.Hibli‘ to rcvoKiiizv ihi’ cuuhv of tlio diflicult.v it vliould be dvovribed 

under Kemarks. 


VisiuLE Dirt—I’KHFE c'r Score, 10 

Eiamination for viniblo liirt fihould be iiuuU* only after tlio nulk has atood for sonic time 
undisturbed in any wav. liaise the bottle <-iirefuIl\ in its natural, upriKht poHition, w itliout 
tipping, until higher than the head. Observe the bottom of tlie milk with tlie naked eye 
or by the aid of a reading glass Tim pnwnee of tlie slighU-st iiiovabli' speck make* a 
perfect score impossible. Further th'durtion.s should he made according to tlie amount of 
dirt found. When possible the nature of the dirt .should he described under llcmarkfl. 


Fat in Cream — Perfect Score, 20 

If 20 i)eT cent fat or above, score perfect. Deduct 1 point for each one-half per cent fat 

below 20, 

- Note, — When the per cent of fat is less than the local legal Imiit the score shall be 0. 


Acidity — Perfect Score, 5 


POINTH 


per oent and less.5 

0,21 per oent.4 

0.22 per oent..3 


Points 

0.2.3 per cent .2 

0.24 i>er cent .' 

Over 0 24 per cent .® 


Bottle and Cap—Perfect Score, 5 

Bottles should be made of clear glan and free from attached metal parts. Capa should 
be esalni in their place with hot paraffin, or both can and ton of bottle covered with poKl^ 
ment paper or other protection against water and dirt. Deduct for tinted glass, attwhed 
Bntal patta. unprotected or leakv caps, partially filled boltlca. or other conditions permitting 
ooDtai^lkation of milk or detracting from the appearance of the package. 
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THE CARE OF MILK IN THE HOME (Whitaker) 

If the milk-producer and the milk-dealer have done their 
duty, there is daily left at the consumer’s door a hottlc of clean, 
cold, unadulterated milk. By improper treatment in the 
home the milk may then become unfit for food, especially fof 
babies. This bad treatment consists (I) in jilacinR it in un¬ 
clean vcs.sels; (2) in exposing it unnecessarily to the air; 
(.3) in failing to keej) it cool up to the time of using it; and 
(4) in ex'posing it to flics. 

Milk absorbs impurities — collects bacteria — whenever it 
is exposed to the air or placed in unclean x’csscls. Some of 
these may be the bacteria of certain contagious diseases; 
others may eau.se digesti\-c troubles which in the ca.se of babies 
may pro\'e fatal. Much of the cholera infantum and summer 
bowel troubles of infants is due to impure milk. The amount 
of the contamination depends largely on the condition of the 
utensils and the air with wdiich the milk comes in contact; 
the air of c\’en a so-called clean room contains many impurities. 
The science of bacteriology is raising the standard of clean¬ 
liness of utensils. Bacteria which get into the milk from the 
air or from the vessels multiply rapiidly so long as the milk re¬ 
mains Warm; that is, at 50° F, or above. At lower temper¬ 
atures the bacteria either arc dormant or increa.se slowly. 
Cleanliness and cold are imperati\'e if one would have good 
milk, although if it is consumed so quickly after production 
that the bacteria in it do not ha\ e time to increase much — 
say within two or three hours — the importance of cold is 
lessened. Milk from the grocery store or baker>' which is kept 
in a can, open much of the time, possibly without refrigeration, 
is dangerous and should be avoided. 

The suggestions given here regarding milk apply also to 
cream. 
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Receiving the milk. 

The best way of buying milk is in bottles. Dipping milk 
from large cans and pouring it into customers’ receptacles on 
the street, with all the incident exposure to dusty air not always 
the cleanest, is a bad practice. Drawing milk from the faucet 
of a retailer’s can is almo.st as bad as dip])iug, becau.se, although 
the milk may be exposed to the street air a little less than by 
the dipping process, it is not kept thoroughly mixed, and 
some consumers will receive less than their jiroportiou of cream. 
If situated so that it is impossible to get bottled milk, do not 
set out overnight an uncovered vessel to collect thousands of 
bacteria from street dust before milk is put into it. Have the 
milk delivered personally to some member of the family if 
possible; if not, set out a bowl covered with a plate, or better 
still, use a glass preserving jar in which nothing but milk is 
put. In the latter case use a jar with a glass top, but omit 
the rubber band. Paper tickets are often more or less soiled; 
hence if they are used do not put them in the can, bowl, or jar. 
For the same reason money should not be put in the can. 

Take the milk into the house as soon as possible after de¬ 
livery, particularly in hot weather. Never allow the sun to 
flhine for any length of time on the milk. Sometimes milk 
ddivered as early as 4 .v.M. remains out of doors until 9 or 10 
O^clock. This is wrong. If it is inconvenient to receive the 
milk soon after it is delivered, indicate to the driver a sheltered 
place, or provide a covered box in which the milk bottle or can 
may be left. 

Hanging and keeping milk. (See Plate XI.) 

On receiving the milk put it in the refrigerator at once and 
allow it to remain there when not using from it. Except in 
cold weather milk cannot be properly kept without ice. Un¬ 
less the milk bottle is in actual contact with the ice it will be 
colder at the bottom of the refrigerator than in the ice com¬ 
partment, as the cold air settles rapidly. 





EIxpoaure to strong odors in the ice-box. Elxposure to heat from kitchen stove. 

Plate XI. — Improper treatment of milk in the home. 
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Keep milk in the original bottle till needed for immediate 
consumption ; do not pour it into a bowl or pitcher for storage. 
Carefully wipe or rinse the bottle, especially the mouth, before 
pouring any milk from it, so that dust or dirt which may have 
gathered thereon or on the ca]) will not get into the milk. Do 
not pour back into the bottle milk which has been exposed to 
the air by being placed in other vessels. Keep the bottle cov¬ 
ered with a paper caj) as long as milk is in it and when not 
actually pouring from it. If the paper cap has been punc¬ 
tured, cover the bottle with an inverted tumbler. 

Milk deteriorates by exiM)snrc to the jur of pantry, kitchen, 
or nursery. Do not exi)o.se uncovered milk in a refrigerator 
containing food of any kind, not to mention strong-smelling 
foods like fi.sh, cabbage, or onions. An excellent way of serv¬ 
ing milk on the table, from the sanitary .standpoint, is in the 
original botth?; at all e\'ents pour out only what will be con¬ 
sumed at one meal. 

When milk is recei\ed in a bowl or pitcher instead of in a 
bottle, observe the spirit of the foregoing remarks; Keep the 
vessel eovered; expose uneovered milk to the air of any room 
as little as possible; do not expose it at all in a refrigerator. 

Remember that exposure of milk to the open air invites 
contamination not only from odors and bacteria-laden dust, 
but also from flics. These scavengers may convey germs of 
typhoid fever or other contagious diseases from the sick room 
or from excreta to the milk. 

Records show typhoid epidemics from such a cause, and 
100,000 fecal bacteria have been found on a single fly. Flies 
also frequently convey to milk large numbers of the bacteria 
that cause intestinal disorders in infants; an examination of 
414 flies showed an average of 1,250,000 bacteria to a fly. 

The refrigerator. 

Keep the refrigerator clean and sweet. Personally inspect 
it at least once a week. See that the outlet for water formed 
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by the melting ice is kept open and that the space under the 
ice rack is clean. The place where food is kept should be 
scalded every week; a single drop of spilled milk or a small 
particle of other neglected food will contaminate a refrigerator 
in a few days. 

Cleaning empty hottlee and vtenMh. 

As soon as a milk bottle is empty, rinse it in lukewarm water 
until it appears clear, then set it bottom ii]) to drain. Do not 
use it for any other j)urj)ose than for milk. There is no ob¬ 
jection to the consumer’s washing and scalding the milk bottle, 
but this is unnecessary, as the deah'r will wash it again when 
it reaches his plant. He cannot, however, do this properly 
if he receives the bottle in a filthy condition ; and if you return 
such a bottle, your negligence may result in the subsequent de¬ 
livery of contaminated milk to .some consumer, possibly your¬ 
self. 

All utensils with which milk comes in contact should be 
rinsed, washed, and scalded every time they are used. Use 
fresh water; do not wash them in dishwater which has been 
used for washing other utensils or wipe them with an ordinary 
dish towel — it is better to boil in clean water and set them 
away unwiped. 

When a baby is bottle-fed, every time tbe feeding bottle 
and nipple are used they should be rinsed in lukewarm water, 
washed in hot water, to which a small amount of washing soda 
has been added, and then scalded. Never use a rubber tube 
between bottle and nipple, or a bottle wdth corners. 
Coniagixms disease. 

If a case of typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, or other 
contagious disease breaks out in the family, do not return 
any bottles to the milkman except with the knowledge of 
the attending physician and under conditions prescribed by 

him. 
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PASTEURIZATION OF MILK IN THE HOME 

Much of the bottled milk which is now delivered in the 
cities is pasteurized at the city milk plant. While this reduces 
the germ content and, if ])roi)erly done, removes danger from 
di.sease organisms, there are always .some bacteria left in the 
milk and these will increase rai)i<lly unle.ss the milk is kept 
cold. Pasteurized milk should receive just as good care as 
raw milk. 

It is frequently desirahle to purchase raw milk and pasteur¬ 
ize it in the home. This is especially true when the milk is 
intended for infant feeding or for xoung children. While this 
process requires some I'are iind attention, very .satisfactory 
results can he ohtained by the use of the [iroper inethcKis. A 
tiimple method for the home pasteurization of milk is given as 
follows by Rogers ' of the Dairy Division at Washington: 

“Milk is most con\'eniently pasteurized in the bottles in 
which it is delivered. To do this use a small pail with a per¬ 
forated false hottom. .\n inverted pie tin with a few holes 
punched in it will answer this purjiose. 7’his will raise the 
bottles from the hottom of the pail, thus allowing a free cir¬ 
culation of water and preventing hum].)ing of the bottles. 
Punch a hole through the ea]) of one of the bottles and insert 
a thern}oineter. The ordinary floating type of thermometer 
is likely to be inaeeurate, and if possible a good thermometer 
with the scale etched on the glass should be used. Set the 
bottles of milk in the pail and fill the pail with water nearly 
to the level of the milk. Put the pail on the stove or over a 
gas flame and heat it until the thermometer in the milk shows 
not less than 1.50° nor more than 15.5° F. The bottles should 
then be removtal from the water and allowed to stand from 
twenty to thirty minutes. The temperature wall fall slowly, 
but may be held more uniformly by covering the bottles with 


B. A. I. Circular No. 197. 
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a towel. The punctured cap should be replaced with a new 
one, or the bottle should be covered with an inverted cup. 

“After the milk has been held as directed it should be cooled 
as quickly and as much as possible by setting in water. To 
avoid danger of breaking the bottle by too sudden change of 
temperature, this water should be warm at first. Replace the 
warm water slowly with cold water. After cooling, milk 
should in all cases be held at the lowest available temperature. 

“This method may be employed to retard the souring of 
milk or cream for ordinary uses. It should be remembered, 
however, that pasteurization does not destroy all bacteria in 
milk, and after pasteurization it should be kept cold and in a 

cleanly manner and used as soon 
as possible. Cream does not 
rise as rapidly or separate as 
completely in pasteurized milk 
as in raw milk. 

“When milk is to be used for 
infants the pasteurization should 
be done in the nursing bottle 
to avoid the possibilities of con¬ 
tamination and the necessity of 
warming the entire lot of milk 
each time a feeding is taken. 
This W'ill require, on account of 
the smaller bottles, a slightly 
different method than for or¬ 
dinary bottles. A bottle should 
be provided for each feeding 
with the exact amount of milk 
required. An extra bottle should also be provided, as there is 
■ always the possibility that a bottle will be broken in the pro¬ 
cess. If the milk is modified this should be done before pas¬ 
teurization. Bottles riot provided with seals may be plugged 



Fio. 43. — Wire basket holding 
bottles for pa 8 teuri 2 ation of milk. 
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with ordinary (not absorbent) cotton and the thermometer 
held in one of the bottles by the cotton ithiR. A wire or tin 
basket to hold the bottles upright in the water is %'ery con¬ 
venient. Such a device is shown in Fig. 43. Place the bot¬ 
tles in the pail of water and heat until the thermometer shows 
that the tein])erature of the milk is 145° to 150° F. Then 
remove the bottles, change the thermometer from the milk to 
the water, and add cold water until the temperature of the 
water is also 145° to 150° F'. Put the bottles back in the 
water and cover with a bath towel or other suitable cloth. 
Hold in this way at least twenty minutes, and then cool by 
running water into the iniil. When the milk is cooled to the 
temperature of the tap water it is an exeellent plan to pack 
broken ice about the bottles and hold them in the refrigerator 
in this way. 

“The milk should not be removed until immediately before it 
is used, and if bottles are warmed and not used they should 
be discarded.” 



CHAPTER Vn 

CERTIFIED MILK 

Certified milk is that which has been produced under the 
supervision of a Medical Milk Commission and in accordance 
with the requirements of the Commission. The Milk Com¬ 
mission must be appointed by an approved Medical Society. 
The Medical Milk Commission employs the services of experts, 
whose duty it is to make frequent examinations of the milk 
and methods of production. Jf the reports of these experts 
are satisfactory to the Commission, it then issues its certifica¬ 
tion for the milk in question. The first certified milk was 
produced in 1891 to meet a need recognized by physicians for 
a high grade milk for the feeding of infants and young children. 

The term “certified milk” is registered in the United States 
Patent Oflfice in order to protect it from being used to designate 
any grade of milk which does not conform to the requirements 
'of a medical milk commission. It is distinctly understood, 
however, that the use of the term shall be allow’ed without 
question when employed by medical milk commissions organ¬ 
ized to influence dairy wmrk for clinical purposes. 

Some states have enacted legislation protecting the use of 
this term. New York has set a good example by a law a part 
of which is as follow's: 

“ No person shall sell or exchange, or offer or expose for sale 
or exchange, as and for certified milk any milk which does not 
conform to the regulations prescribed by, and bear the certifi¬ 
cation of, a milk commission appointed by a county medical 
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society organized under and chartered by the Medical Society 
of the State of New York and wliich has not been pronounced 
by such authority to be free from antiseptics, added preserv¬ 
atives, and pathogenic bacteria in excessi\’e numbers. All 
milk sold as certified milk shall be conspicuously marked with 
the name of the commission certifying it.” 

Certified milk must be regarded as a special product rather 
than as a part of the regular milk sujjply. It is used mostly 
for the feeding of infants and invalids under the direction of a 
physician. Even in the cities where it is used most, it consti¬ 
tutes less than 1 per cent of the total milk supply. Inasmuch 
as the retail price to consumers varies in different places from 
10 to 20 cents a quart, consumo;rs, generally, have not been 
willing to pay the additional price necessary to produce milk 
of this high degree of excellence. 

Kelly * discusses the \'alue of certified milk as follows: 

“ While certified milk is in a class by itself and does not enter 
into competition with ordinary grades of market milk, it has 
much educational value in cities where it is u.sed. There is no 
doubt that the advertising of certified milk does much to in¬ 
form consumers that clean milk costs more than dirty milk 
and that a cheap milk is apt to be dangerous. 

“The influence of certified milk on dairymen in general is 
little more complex. Certified dairies have certainly shown 
how to produce the finest grade of milk and have served as 
models along this line. An unfortunate feature has been that 
many of them have been operated at a financial loss, and this 
has had a demoralizing effect upon many dairymen, who have 
been led to believe that the production of clean milk necessi¬ 
tates the outlay of large sums of money in expensive equipment. 

“As would naturally be expected, certified milk with its 
small number of bacteria will keep sweet for a long time. The 
theory that clean milk should have a long keeping quality works 
' U. S. Dept, of Agr. Bui. No. 1. 
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out in practice. Instances are on record where certified milk 
has been taken on an ocean voyage and not only brought back 
in good condition but kept sweet until thirty days old. In 
fact, it is now a common jiractice for people when crossing the 
water or taking a long land journey w'ith infants to take several 
cases of certified milk with them. They arc then reasonably 
sure of having a constant supply of sweet milk for several days. 
This has been a great convenience and has given comfort to 
many people. 

“A number of certified-milk dairies in the United States 
sent exhibits of milk to the Paris Exposition in 1900. The milk 
kept perfectly sweet for two weeks and in some instances 18 
days after being bottled and after a summer journey of 3000 
to 4000 miles. Regular delivery bottles were used, the only 
extra precaution being to use two paper caps instead of one, and 
to cover the caps with paraffin so as to exclude the air. Of 
course the milk was carefully packed in ice for shipment, but 
this was the only means used for preservation. 

“The milk and cream contests at the National Dairy Show 
in recent years have demonstrated the remarkable keeping 
qualities of certified milk. Some of the samples submitted 
have come to Chicago from as far as the States of Washington 
and California, and from various parts of Canada. Though 
these samples have some of them been over a week old when 
plated, they have showm remarkably low bacterial counts, in 
some instances the count being less than 1000 a cubic centi¬ 
meter. After this milk has been judged it has been kept in 
cold storage, and some has been consumed over two weeks after 
its production, when it was found perfectly palatable and 
apparently unchanged in any way. 

“However, it is not advisable to use old milk even though it 
may taste sweet. Serious consequences may result due to 
bacterial growth which cannot be detected in the flavor of the 

mak.” 



Plate XII. — Stable and milk-house where “ certified *’ milk is produced. 
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OBSTACLES TO THE PROFITABLE PRODUCTION OF CERTIFIED 
MILK (I'^elly) 

To support the statement that some certified dairies are 
run under lax liusiness methods, it is only necessary to point 
to a few figures received by this department. For instance, 
one dairy reports that the retail jirice of milk is 20 cents a 
quart, the average bacterial count is 4000 a cubic centimeter, 
and that the business is not jirofitable and it would require a 
retail price of 25 cents a quart to make it so. Another dairy 
states that the retail price is only 12 cents, the bacterial count 
3000 (less than in the case of the other dairy), and that the 
business is profitable. There is a difl'erence of 8 cents a quart 
in favor of the first dairy, and yet with that advantage it is 
unable to conduct the business at a profit. 

Many certified milk producers have erected extremely 
elaborate buildings, the interest and depreciation on which are 
so high that they form a con.siderable item to be charged against 
the cost of production. The interest and depreciation on a 
simple, inexpensive certified plant is estimated to amount to 
at least 6 cents a gallon, or cents a quart. In some of the 
more elaborate plants, where much money has been spent for 
ornamental equipment, the interest and depreciation would 
be much higher. Experience in the past has proved that the 
production of clean milk is not dependent upon expensive equip¬ 
ment so much as upon care and vigilance concerning the methods 
of production. It is a well-known fact in business that a 
manufacturing plant cannot afford to turn out such a small 
quantity of goods that the interest and depreciation on the 
factory will be too heavy a tax on the goods sold. Applying 
this same principle to dairying, it is almost impossible to see 
where some of the small dairies can afford to operate as they 
do. One dairy reports that they are selling only 12^ quarts 
of certified milk a day, and the interest and depreciation on the 
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capital invested in this plant will certainly amount to quite a 
large item per quart on all the milk sold. Another plant re¬ 
ports a dally selling of 30 quarts, and another of only 120 
quarts. 

The average production of milk per cow in certified dairies 
shows that many unprofitable animals are probably being kept, 
and a thorough system of record keeping should be inaugurated 
in order to weed out the low producers. One dairy reports 
that the average test of the milk is 6 per cent fat, and it is 
hard to see how such milk can be profitably sold in competition 
with 4 per cent milk. In order to improve the herds from year 
to year calves should be raised from the best producing cows. 
Here again is another item of added expense on the certified 
dairy, as the raising of calves is an expensive proposition, 
especially where milk valued at from 15 to 20 cents a quart is 
used. If calves are not raised and cows are bought from the 
outside, there is little chance of bettering the herd. 

On most certified farms a higher class of labor is utilized 
than on the ordinary dairy farm. Many college graduates are 
employed as foremen, managers, or bacteriologists, and such 
men usually command higher salaries. 

Markets for certified milk at the present time are not devel¬ 
oped sufficiently. Several of the certified dairies reporting that 
the production of this product -was unprofitable intimated that 
if more milk could be sold and the plant operated at a greater 
capacity' a profit might be realized. The general public so 
far has very little idea as to what certified milk really is, and 
an educational campaign might well be carried on by the 
producers. In addition to this, lax methods on some farms 
have necessitated a high price for certified milk, and this has 
cut down the consumption considerably. 

There seems to be little uniformity regarding the distribution 
of certified milk. Some of the methods now in vogue seem to be 
to the disadvantage of the producer. Of the producers re- 
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I)orting, twenty-five retail the product of their dairies, while 
forty-seven do not. From the answers received it appears 
to be more economical to distribute through a middleman, 
especially where the points of production and distribution 
are widely separated. The middleman has the advantage of 
already maintaining an establishment in the city and of run¬ 
ning regular retail routes on which the certified milk can be 
dl.stributed quite economically. Some of these distributors of 
certified milk seem to charge the producer a rather high rate 
for their ser\-ices. Many city dealers buy market milk from 
farmers and receive from 14 to 19 cents a gallon to cover the 
cost of freight, bottling, and distribution, besides giving them 
their profit. Certified milk is nearly always bottled at the 
farm, so that the expense of handling in the city is much smaller. 
Figures submitted to this department, however, show out of 50 
cents a gallon paid by consumers for certified milk from one 
farm, the producer got 20 cents, the freight was 4 cents, and 
the middleman charged 20 cents a gallon for his services in 
distributing the product. Another dairy receives 12 cents out 
of a retail price of 15 cents a quart, leaving the di.stributor 12 
cents a gallon. In one case the middle¬ 
man received 5 cents a quart for distribu¬ 
tion, while the other received 3 cents. 

THE FUTURE OF CERTIFIED MILK (Kelly) 

There is no doubt that from a sanitary 
standpoint certified milk is constantly im¬ 
proving, and it will undoubtedly continue 
to lead all classes of milk as a food for in¬ 
fants. It seems almost imperative, how¬ 
ever, that business principles he more 
closely applied to the production of certified milk, so that the 
price may be kept as low as possible to the consumer and still 



Fitj, 44. — The 
Francisco small top 
pail suitable for the 
production of certi¬ 
fied milk. 
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let the farmers operate at a profit. Upon this one factor 
depends much of the future growth of the movement. It is 
very probable that certified-milk producers in the future will 
apply the same degree of intelligence and care to the economic 
features of their business as they have in the past to the sani¬ 
tary side. 

The official methods and standards for the production and 
handling of certified milk are as follows: 


METHODS AND STANDARDS FOR THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRI¬ 
BUTION OF CERTIFIED MILK 

(Adopted by the American Association of Medical Milk Commissions, 
May 1,1912) 

Hygiene of the Daihy 

UNDER THE SUPERVISION AND CONTROL OP THE VETERINARIAN 

1 . Pastures or paddocks, — Pastures or paddocks to which the 
cows have access shall be free from marshes or stagnant pools, crossed 
by no stream which might become dangerously contaminated, at suffi¬ 
cient distances from offensive conditions to suffer no bad effects from 
them, and shall be free from plants which affect the milk dcloteriously. 

2. Surroundings of huildings. — The surroundings of all buildings 
shall be kept clean and free from accumulations of dirt, rubbish, de¬ 
cayed vegetable or animal matter or animal waste, and the stable 

, yard shall be well drained. 

3. Location of buildings. — Buildings in which certified milk is 
produced and handled shall be so located as to insure proper shelter 
and good drainage, and at sufficient distance from other buildings, 
dusty roads, cultivated and dusty fields, and all other possible sources 
of contamination; provided in the case of unavoidable proximity 
to dusty roads or fields, the exposed side shall be screened with cheese¬ 
cloth. 

4. Construction of stables. — The stables shall be constructed so as 
to facilitate the prompt and easy removal of waste products. The 
floors and platforms shall be made of cement or other nonabsorbent 

. material and the gutters of cement only. The floors shall be properly 
graded and drained, and the manure gutters shall be from 6 to 8 inches 
deep and so placed in relation to the platform that all manure will 
drop into them. 
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5. The inside surface of the walls and all interior construction shall 
be smooth, with tight joints, and shall bo capable of shedding water. 
The ceiling shall be of smooth material and dust tight. All horizontal 
and slanting surfaces which might harbor dust shall be avoided. 

6. Drmknuj and feed troughs. — Drinking troughs or basins shall 
be drained and cleaned each dajn and feed troughs and mixing floors 
shall be kept in a clean and sanitary condition. 

7. Stanchions. — iStanehions, when used, shall be constructed of 
iron pipes or hardwood, and throat latches shall be provided to pre¬ 
vent the cows from lying down between the time of cleaning and the 
time of milking. 

8. Ventilation. — The cow stables shall bo provided with adequate 
ventilation either by means of some approved artificial device, or by 
the substitution of cheesecloth for glass in the windows, each cow to 
be provided with a minimum of GOO cubic feet of air spac(i. 

9. Windows. — A sufficient numb(<r of windows shall bo installed 
and so distributed as to provide satisfactory light and a ma-xiraum of 
sunshine, 2 feet square of window area to each GOO cubic feet of air 
space to represent the minimum. Tho coverings of such windows 
shall be kept free from dust and dirt. 

10. Exclusion of flies, etc. — All necessary measures should be 
taken to prevent the entrance of flies and other insects and rats and 
other vermin into all tho buildings. 

11. Exclusion of animals from the herd. — No horses, hogs, dogs, 
or other animals or fowls shall bo allowed to oomo in contact with the 
certified herd, either in the stables or elsewhere. 

12. Bedding. — No dusty or moldy hay or straw, bedding from 
horse stalls, or other unclean materials shall be used for bedding the 
cows. Only bedding which is clean, dry, and absorbent may be used, 
preferably shavings or straw. 

13. Cleaning stable and disposal of manure. — Soiled bedding and 
manure shall be removed at least twice daily, and tho floors shall be 
swept and kept free from refuse. Such cleaning shall be done at least 
one hour before the milking time. Manure, when removed, shall be 
drawn to the field or temporarily stored in containers so screened as 
to exclude flies. Manure shall not be even temporarily stored within 
300 feet of the barn or dairy building. 

14. Cleaning of cows. — Each cow in the herd shall be groomed 
daily, and no manure, mud, or filth shall be allowed to remain upon her 
during milking; for cleaning, a vacuum apparatus is recommended. 

15. Clipping. — Long hairs shall be clipped from the udder and 
flanks of the cow and from the tail above the brush. The hair on the 
tail shall be cut so that the brush may be well above the ground. 

16. Cleaning of udders. — The udders and teats of the cow shall 
be cleaned before milking; they shall be washed with a cloth and 
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water, and dry wiped with another clean sterilized cloth — a separate 
cloth for drying each cow. 

17. Feeding. — All foodstuffs shall be kept in an apartment separate 
from and not directly communicating with the (! 0 \v barn. They shall 
be brought into the barn only immediately hcsfore the feeding hour, 
which shall follow the milking. 

18. Only those foods shall be used which consist of fresh, palatable, 
or nutritious materials, such as will not injure the health of the eow's 
or unfavorably affect tin! taste or (diaracter of the milk. Any dirty 
or moldy food or food in a state of d(;composition or putrefaction shall 
not be given. 

19. A well-balanced ration shall 1)0 used, and all changes of food 
shall be made slowly. The first few feedings of grass, alfalfa, ensilage, 
green corn, or other green feeds shall be given in small rations and 
increased gradually to full ration. 

20. Exercise. — All dairy cows shall be turned out for exercise at 
least 2 hours in each 24 in suitable weather. Exercise yards shall be 
kept tree from manure and other filth. 

21. Washing of hands. — Conveniently located facilities shall 
be provided for the milkers to wash in before and during milking. 

22. The hands of the milkers shall he thoroughly washed with soap, 
water, and brush and carefully dried on a clean towel immediately 
before milking. The hands of the milkers shall be rinsed with clean 
water and carefully dried before milking each cow. The practice 
of moistening the hands with milk is forbidden. 

23. Milking clothes. — Clean overalls, jumper, and cap shall be 
worn during milking. They shall be washed or sterilized each day 
and used for no other purpose, and when not in use they shall be kept 
in a clean place, protected from dust and dirt. 

24. Things to he avoided hy milkers. — While engaged about the 
dairy or in handling the milk employees shall not use tobacco nor 
intoxicating liquors. They shall keep their fingers away from their 
nose and mouth, and no milker shall permit his hands, fingers, lips, 
or tongue to come in contact with milk intended for sale. 

25. During milking the milkers shall be careful not to touch any¬ 
thing but the clean top of the milking stool, the milk pail, and the 
cow’s teats. 

26. Milkers are forbidden to spit upon the walls or floors of stables, 
or upon the walls or floors of milk houses, or into the water used for 
cooling the milk or washing the utensils. 

27. Fore milk. — The first streams from each teat shall be rejected, 
as this fore milk contains large numbers of bacteria. Such milk shall 
be collected into a separate vessel and not milked on to the floors 
or into the gutters. The milking shall be done rapidly and quietly, 
and the cows shall be treated kindly. 
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28. Milk and calving period. — Milk from all cows shall be excluded 
for a period of 45 days before and 7 days after parturition. 

29. Bloody and stringy milk. — If milk from any cow is bloody and 
stringy or of unnatural appearance, the milk from that cow shall be 
rejected and the cow isolated from tli(! herd until the cause of such 
abnormal appearance has been d('|.ermiiied and removed, special at¬ 
tention being given in the meantime to the fe('ding or to possible 
injuries. If dirt gets into tin; pail, the milk sliall be discarded and the 
pail washed before it is used. 

30. Make-up of herd. — No cows except those receiving the same 
supervision and care as the certified lierd sliall be kept in the same 
barn or brought in contact with them. 

31. Employees other than millers. -- The reciiiircments for milkers, 
relative to garments and cleaning of hands, sliall apply to all other 
persons handling the milk, and children unattended by adults shall 
not be allowed in the dairy nor in the stable during milking. 

32. ,Straining and .strainers. — Promptly after the milk is drawn 
it shall be removed from the stable to a clean room and then emptied 
from the milk pail to the can, being strained through strainers made 
of a double layer of finely meshed cheesecloth or absorbent cotton 
thoroughly sterilized. Several strainers shall he provided for each 
milking in order that they may bo frequently (dianged. 

33. Dairy building. —A dairy building shall lie provided which 
shall be loctated at a distances from the stable and dwelling prescribed 
by the local commission, and there shall be no hogpen, privy, or 
manure pile at a higher level or within 300 feet of it. 

34. The dairy building shall be kept clean and shall not be used 
for purposes other than the handling and storing of milk and milk 
utensils. It shall be provided with light and ventilation, and the 
floors shall be graded and water-tight. 

35. The dairy building shall be well lighted and screened and 
drained through well-trapped pipes. No animals shall he allowed 
therein. No part of the dairy building shall be used for dwelling or 
lodging purposes, and the bottling room shall be u.sed for no other 
purpose than to provide a place for clean milk utensils and for handling 
the milk. During bottling this room shall be entered only by persons 
employed therein. The bottling room shall be kept scrupulously 
clean and free from odors. 

36. Temperature of milk. — Proper cooling to reduce the tempera¬ 
ture to 45° F. shall be used, and aerators shall be so situated that they 
can be protected from flies, dust, and odors. The milk shall be cooled 
immediately after being milked, and maintained at a temperature 
between 35° and 45° F. until delivered to the consumer. 

37. Sealing of bottles. — Milk, after being cooled and bottled, shall 
be immediately sealed in a manner satisfactory to the commission, 
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but such seal shall include a sterile hood which completely covers the 
lip of the bottle. 

38. Cleaning and sterilizing of bottles. — The dairy building shall 
be provided with approved apparatus tor the cleansing and sterilizing 
of all bottles and utensils used in milk production. All bottles and 
utensils shall be thoroughly cleaned by hot water and sal soda, or 
equally pure agent, rinsed until the cleaning water is thoroughly re¬ 
moved, then exposed to live steam or boiling water at least 20 minutes, 
and then kept inverted until used, in a place tree from dust and other 
contaminating materials. 

39. Utensils. — All utensils shall be so constructed as to be easily 
cleaned. The milk pail should preferably have an elliptical opening 
5 by 7 inches in diameter. The cover of this pail should be so convex 
as to make the entire interior of the pail visible and accessible for 
cleaning. The pail shall be made of heavy seamless tin, and with 
seams which are flushed and made smooth by solder. Wooden pails, 
galvanized-iron pails, or pails made of rough, porous materials, are 
forbidden. All utensils used in milking shall be kept in good repair. 

40. Water supply. — The entire watfir supply shall be absolutely 
free from contamination, and shall bo sufficient for all dairy purposes. 
It shall be protected against flood or surface drainage, and shall be 
conveniently situated in relation to the milk house. 

41. Privies, etc., in relation to water supply. — Privies, pigpens, 
Manure piles, and all other possible sources of contamination shall 
be so situated on the farm as to render impossible the contamination 
of the water supply, and shall be so protected by use of screens and 
other measures as to prevent their becoming breeding grounds for 
flies. 

42. Toilet rooms. — Toilet facilities for the milkers shall be pro¬ 
vided and located outside of the stable or milk house. These toilets 
shall be properly screened, shall be kept clean, and shall be accessible 

* to wash basins, water, nail brush, soap, and towels, and the milkers 
shall be required to wash and dry their hands immediately after leav¬ 
ing the toilet room. 


Transportation 

43. In transit the milk packages shall be kept free from dust and 
dirt. The wagon, trays, and crates shall be kept scrupulously clean. 
No bottles shall be collected from houses in which communicable 
diseases prevail, unless a separate wagon is used and under conditions 
prescribed by the department of health and the medical milk com¬ 
mission. 

44. All certified milk shall reach the consumer within 30 hours 
after milking. 
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VETERiNAny Supervision of the Herd 

45. Tuhercuhn test. — The herd shall be free from tuberculosis, 
as shown by the proi>er application of the tuborcmlin test. The 
test shall be applied in accordance with the rules and regulations of 
the United States Government, and all reactors shall be removed 
immediately from the' farm.' 

46. No new animals shall be admitted to the herd without first 
having passed a satisfactory tuberculin te.st, made in accordance with 
the rules and regulations mentioned; the tuberculin to be obtained 
and applied only by the official veterinarian of the commission. 

47. Immediately following the ap])licati()n of the tuberculin test 
to a herd for the purpo.so of eliminating tuberculous cattle, the cow 
stable and exercising yards shall be disinfected by the veterinary 
inspector in accordance wdth the rules and regulation.s of the United 
States Government. 

48. A second tuberculin test shall follow each primary test after 
an interval of six months, and shall be appliixl in accordance with the 
rules and regulations mentioned. Thereafter, tuberculin tests shall 
be reapplied annually, but it is recommended that the retests be 
applied semiannually. 

49. Identification of cows. — Each dairy cow in each of the certified 
herds shall Ix! labeled or tagged with a number or mark which will 
permanently identify her. 

50. Herd-book record. — Each cow in the herd shall be registered 
in a herd book, which register shall bo accurately kept so that her 
entrance and departure from the herd and her tuberculin testing can 
be identified. 

51. A copy of this herd-book record shall bo kept in the hands of 
the veterinarian of the medical milk commission under which the 
dairy farm is operating, and the veterinarian shall be made responsible 
for the accuracy of this record, 

52. Dates of luherexdin tests. — The dates of the annual tuberculin 
tests shall be definitely arranged by the medical milk commission, 
and aU of the results of such tests shall be recorded by the veterinarian 
and regularly reported to the secretary of the medical milk commission 
issuing the certificate. 

53. The results of all tuberculin tests shall bo kept on file by each 
medical milk commission, and a copy of all such tests shall be made 
available to the American Association of Medical Milk Commissions 
for statistical purposes. 

■ See Circular of Instructions issued by the Bureau of Animal In¬ 
dustry for making tuberculin tests and for disinfection of premises. 
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54. The proper designated officers of the American Association of 
Medical Milk Commissions should receive copies of reports of all of 
the annual, semiannual, and other official tuberculin tests which 
are made and keep copies of the same on file and compile them annually 
for the use of the association. 

55. Disposition of cows sick with diseases other than tuberculosis .—• 
Cows having rheumatism, leueorrhea, inflammation of the uterus, 
severe diarrhea, or disease of the udder, or cows that from any other 
cause may be a menace to the herd shall be removed from the herd 
and placed in a building separate from that which may be used for 
the isolation of cows with tuberculosis, unless such building has been 
properly disinfected since it was last used for this purpose. The milk 
from such cows shall not be used nor shall tlie cows be restored to the 
herd until permission lias been given by the veterinary inspector after 
a careful physical examination. 

56. Notification of veterinary inspector. — In the event of the occur¬ 
rence of any of the diseases just described between the visits of the 
veterinary inspector, or if at any time a numlier of cows become sick 
at one time in such a way as to suggest the outbreak of a contagious 
disease or poisoning, it shall be the duty of the dairyman to withdraw 
such sickened cattle from the herd, to destroy tlicir milk, and to notify 
the veterinary inspector by telegraph or telephone immediately. 

' 57. Emanated cows. — Cows that are emaciated from chronic 
diseases or from any cause that in the opinion of the veterinary in¬ 
spector may endanger the quality of the milk, shall be removed from 
the herd. 


Bacteriological Standards 

58. Bacterial counts. — Certified milk shall contain loss than 10,000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter when delivered. In case a count ex¬ 
ceeding 10,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter is found, daily counts 
shall be made, and if normal counts are not restored within 10 days 
the certificate shall be suspended. 

59. Bacterial counts shall be made at least once a week. 

60. Collection of samples. — The samples to be examined shall be 
obtained from milk as offered for sale and shall be taken by a repre¬ 
sentative of the milk commission. The samples shall be received in 
the original packages, in properly iced containers, and they shall be 
so kept until examined, so as to limit as far as possible changes in their 
bacterial content. 

61. For the purpose of ascertaining the temperature, a separate 
original package shall be used, and the temperature taken at the time 
rf collecting the sample, using for the purpose a standardized ther¬ 
mometer graduated in the centigrade scale. 
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62. Interval between milkijig and plating. — The examinations shall 
be made as soon after colleetion of the samples as possible, and in no 
case shall the interval between milking and plating the samples be 
longer than 40 hours. 

63. Plating. — The packages shall be opened with aseptic precau¬ 
tions after the milk has been thorouglily mixed by vigorously reversing 
and shaking the container 2.5 times, 

64. Two plates at least shall be made for each .sample of milk, and 
there shall also be made a control of each lot of medium and apparatus 
used at each testing. The plates shall be grown at 37° C. for 48 
hours. 

65. In making the plates there shall bo used agar-agar media con¬ 
taining 1.5 per c(‘nt agar and giving a reaction of 1.0 to ])henolphthalein. 

66. Samples of milk for plating shall be diluted in the proportion 
of 1 part of milk to 99 parts of sterile water ; shake 25 times and plate 
1 o.c. of the dilution. 

67. Delerminutian iif Uiete and odor of milk. — After the plates 
have been prepared and placed in the incubator, the taste and odor of 
the milk shall be dotc'rmined after warming the milk to 100° P\‘ 

68. Counts. — Th(' total niimlier of colonies on (>ach plate should 
be counted, and the results expressed in multiples of the dilution factor. 
Colonies too small to be seen with the naked eye or with slight mag¬ 
nification shall not bo considered in the count. 

69. Records of hncterinlngic tests. — The results of all bacterial tests 
shall bo kept on file by the sec^retary of each commis,sion, copies of 
which should be made available annually for the use of the American 
Association of Medical Milk Commissions. 


CiiEMiCAi. Standarps and Methops 

The methods that must be followed in carrying out the chemical 
investigations essential to the protection of certified milk are so com¬ 
plicated that in order to keep the fees of the chemist at a reasonable 
figure, there must be eliminated from the examination those proce¬ 
dures which, whilst they might be helpful and interesting, are in no 
sense necessary. 

For this reason the determination of the water, the total solids, 
and the milk-sugar is not required as a part of the routine examination. 

70. The chemical analyses shall be made by a competent chemist 
designated by the medical milk commission. 

* Should it be deemed desirable and necessary to conduct tests for 
sediment, the presence of special bacteria, or the number of leucocytes, 
the methods adopted by the committee of the American Public Health 
Association should be followed. 
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71. Method of obtaining samples. — The samples to be examined 
by the chemist shall have been examined previously by the bacteri¬ 
ologist designated by the medical milk commission as to temperature, 
odor, taste, and batderial content. 

72. Fat standards. — The fat standard for certified milk shall be 4 
per cent, with a permissible range of variation of from 3.5 to 4.5 per cent. 

73. The fat standard for certified cream shall be not less than 18 
per cent. 

74. If it is desired to sell higher fat-percentage milks or creams as 
certified milks or creams, the range of variation for such milks shall 
be 0.5 per cent on either side of the advertised percentage and the 
range of variations for such creams shall be 2 per cent on either side 
of the advertised percentage. 

75. The fat content of certified milks and creams shall be deter¬ 
mined at least once each month. 

76. The methods recommended for this purpose are the Babcock, 
the Leffmann-Beam, and the Gerber. 

77. Before condemning samples of milk which have fallen outside 
the limits allowed, the chemist shall have determined, by control 
ether extractions, that his apparatus and his technique are reliable. 

78. Protein standard. — The protein standard for certified milk 
shall be 3.50 per cent, with a permissible range of variation of from 
^ to 4 per cent. 

79. The protein standard for certified cream shall correspond to the 
protein standard for certified milk. 

80. The protein content shall be determined only when any special 
consideration seems to the medical milk commission to make it de¬ 
sirable. 

81. It shall be determined by the Kjeldahl method, using the Gun¬ 
ning or some other reliable modification, and employing the factor 
6.25 in reckoning the protein from the nitrogen. 

82. Coloring matter and preservatives. — All certified milks and 
creams shall be free from adulteration, and coloring matter and pre¬ 
servatives shall not be added thereto. 

83. Tests for the detection of added coloring matter shall be applied 
whenever the color of the milk or cream is such as to arouse suspicion. 

84. Tests lor the detection of formaldehyde, borax, and boraoic 
acid shall be applied at least once each month. Occasionally appli¬ 
cation of tests for the detection of salicylic acid, benzoic acid, and the 
benzoates is also recommended. 

85. Detection of healed milk. — Certified milk or cream shall not 
be subjected to heat unless specially directed by the commission to 
meet emergencies. 

86. Tests to determine whether such milks and creams have been 
■objected to heat shall be applied at least once each month. 
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87. Specific gravity. — rhe specific gravity of certified milk 

range from 1.029 to 1.034. . , .i i u 

88. The specific gra\4ty shall be determined at least each month. 

Methods and Regulations fob the Medical Examination or 
Employees : theib Health and Pebsonal Hyqiene 

89. A medical officer, known as the attending dairy physician, 
shall be selected by the commission, who should reside near the dairy 
producing certified milk. Ho shall be a physician in good standing 
and authorized by law to practice medicine; ho shall bo responsible 
to the commission and subject to its direction. In case more than 
one dairy is under the control of the commission and they are in dif¬ 
ferent localities, a separate physician should be designated for employ¬ 
ment for the supervision of each dairy. 

90. Before any person shall oomo on the promises to live and remain 
as an employee, such person, before being engaged in milking or the 
handling of milk, shall bo subjected to a complete physical examina¬ 
tion by the attending physician. No person shall ho employed who 
has not been vaccinated recently or who upon examination is found 
to have a sore throat, or to bo suffering from any form of tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, conjunctivitis, diarrhea, dysentery, or who has re¬ 
cently had typhoid fever or is proved to he a typhoid carrier, or who 
has any inflammatory disease of the respiratory tract, or any suppura¬ 
tive process or infectious skin eruption, or any disease of an infectious 
or contagious nature, or who has roooutly been associated with chil¬ 
dren sick with contagious disease. 

91. In addition to ordinary habits of personal cleanliness all milk¬ 
ers shall have well-trimmed hair, wear close-fitting caps, and have 
clean-shaven faces. 

92. When the milkers live upon the premises their dormitories 
shall be constructed and operated according to plans approved by 
the commission. A separate bed shall be provided for each milker 
and each bed shall be kept supplied with clean bedclothes. Proper 
bathing facilities shall be provided for all employees on the dairy 
premises, preferably a shower bath, and frequent bathing shall be 
enjoined. 

93. In case the employees live on the dairy premises a suitable 
building shall be provided to bo used for the i.solation and quarantine 
of persons under suspicion of having a contagious di.sease. 

94. In the event of any illness of a suspicious nature the attending 
physician shall immediately quarantine the suspect, notify the health 
authorities and the secretary of the commission, and examine each 
member of the dairy force, and in every inflammatory affection of the 
nose or throat occurring among the employees of the dairy, in addi- 
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tion to carrying out the above-mentioned program, the attending 
physician shall take a culture and have it examined at once by a 
competent bacteriologist approved by the commission. Pending 
such examination, the affected employee or employees shall be quar¬ 
antined. 

95. It shall be the duty of the .secretary, on receiving notice of 
any suspicious or contagious disease at the dairy, at once to notify 
the committee having in charge the medical supervision of employees 
of the dairy farm upon which such disease has developed. On re¬ 
ceipt of the notice this committee shall assume charge of the matter, 
and shall have power to act for the commission as its judgment dic¬ 
tates. As soon as possible thereafter, the committee shall notify 
the commission, through its secretary, that a special meeting may be 
called for ultimate consideration and action. 

96. When a case of contagious disease is found among the emplo.vees 
of a dairy producing certified milk under the control of a medical 
milk commission, such emploj'ee shall be at once quarantined and as 
soon as possible removed from the plant, and the premises fumigated. 

When a case of contagion is found on a certified dairy it is advised 
that a printed notice of the facts shall bo sent to every householder 
using the milk, giving in detail the precautions taken by the dairy¬ 
man under the direction of the commission, and it is further advised 
that all milk produced at such dairy shall bo heated at 145° F. for 
40 minutes, or 155° F. for 30 minutes, or 167° F. for 20 minutes, and 
immediately cooled to 50° These facts should also be part of the 
notice, and such heating of the milk should be continued during the 
accepted period of incubation for such contagious disease. 

The following method of fumigation is recommended: 

After all windows and doors are closed and the cracks sealed by 
strips of paper applied with flour paste, and the various articles in the 
room so hung or placed as to be exposed on all sides, preparations 
' should be made to generate formaldehyde gas by the use of 20 ounces 
of formaldehyde and 10 ounces of permanganate of potash for every 
1000 cubic feet of space to be disinfected. 

For mixing the formaldehyde and potassium permanganate a large 
galvanized-iron pail or cylinder holding at least 20 quarts and having 
& flared top should be used for mixing therein 20 ounces of formalde¬ 
hyde and 10 ounces of permanganate. A cylinder at least 5 feet high 
is suggested. The containers should be placed about in the rooms and 
the necessary quantity of permanganate weighed and placed in them. 
The formaldehyde solution for each pail should then be measured into 
a wide-mouthed cup and placed by the pail in which it is to be used. 

Although the reaction takes place quickly, by making preparations 
as advised all of the pails can be “set off’’ promptly by one person, 
sinoe there is nothing to do but pour the formaldehyde solution over 
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the permanganate. The rooms should be kept closed for tour hours. 
As there is a slight danger of Are, the reaction should be watched 
through a w'indow or the pails placed on a noninflammable surface. 

97. Following a weekly medical inspection of the employees, a 
monthly report shall be submitted to the secretary of the medical 
milk commission, on the same recurring date by the examining visit¬ 
ing physician. 




CHAPTER Vni 

BUTTER-MAKING 

Butter is composed chiefly of milk-fat which has been sepa¬ 
rated from most of the other constituents by the process of 
separation and churning. The principal constituents of butter 
in addition to the fat are water, salt, casein, and ash, whose 
percentage will vary with the methods of manufacture. The 
following figures represent the normal composition of American 
butter: 

Average Composition of Creamery Butter (B. A. I. Bui. 149) 


State 

No. or 

ANALYaES 

Fat 

Water 

Salt 

Curd 



per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Minnesota .... 

22,3 

82.81 

13.60 

2.34 

1.24 

Wisconsin '. . . . 

117 

82.48 

13.77 

2.61 

1.14 

Iowa. 

131 

82.11 

14.24 

2.51 

1.12 

California . . : . 

95 

82.12 

14.19 

2.64 

1.05 

Pennsylvania . . 

37 

82.81 

13.53 

2.63 

1.03 

North Dakota . . 

17 

82.40 

13.63 

2.81 

1.15 

Texas . 

15 

82.76 

13.98 

2.15 

1.11 

Michigan .... 

10 

80.99 

14.44 

3.31 

1.26 


The average composition of the 695 samples used in this study 
was found to be: fat 82.41 per cent, water 13.90 per cent, 
stflt 2.51 per cent, curd 1.18 per cent. While the larger munber 
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of samples did not vary widely from these average figures, some 
rather w'ide variations were found. Thus, the extremes in 
percentage were: fat, 73.49 and 87.39; moisture, 10.13 and 
20.65; salt, 0.()8 and 5.65 and curd, 0.12 and 3.42. Lee found 
the average composition of 574 samples of butter collected from 
several states during a period of one year to be: water 13.54 
per cent, fat 83.20 j)er cent, salt 2.25 per cent, and casein and 
ash 0.9 per cent. These figures represent the normal composi¬ 
tion of butter. The composition will vary according to the 
methods used in its manufacture and wdthin certain limits 
can be controlled by the butter-maker. The fat does not 
usually vary more than 3 or 4 per cent. The salt may be varied 
at w'ill, but usually is between 1.5 and 3.5 per cent. The normal 
variation for the curd or casein is from about 0.6 per cent to 
1.5 per cent. The greatest variation o^icurs in the water, 
w'hich may vary from 12 per cent to nearly 16 per cent, that 
being the legal limit for this constituent. Ordinary variations 
in composition do not affect the quality of the butter nearly 
as much as does the quality of the cream used or the methods 
of manufacture. 

CREAMING 

For butter-making the milk-fat is removed from the milk in 
the form of cream which should contain from about 30 per cent 
to about 45 or possibly 50 per cent of fat. This separation of 
the fat in the form of cream is possible, because of the difference 
in the specific gravity between the fat globules and the other 
constituents of the milk. If milk is allowed to stand undis¬ 
turbed, the fat globules will slowly rise to the surface and can 
then be skimmed off in the form of cream, the rapidity and 
completeness with which the fat globules rise to the surface 
depending on the difference in specific gravity between the fat 
globules and the other elements in the milk, and on the viscosity 
of the milk-serum. Anything which affects either of these 

Q 
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factors will affect the creaming process. The conditions which 
most commonly affect the creaming process are: the size 
of the fat globules, the percentage of solids not fat, and 
the viscosity of the serum. The larger the fat globules, the 
more easily they rise to the surface, because of the greater mass 
in proportion to the surface, h'or this reason, the milk from 
certain breeds, as the Jersey and Guernsey, creams more easily 
than that of others, as the Ayrshire and Holsteins. Since the 
fat globules decrease in size as the lactation period advances, 
the milk from new milch cows will cream more easil}’ than that 
of cows far advanced in the period of lactation. 

Since the solids not fat are all heavier than water, their in¬ 
crease will increase the specific gravity of the milk-serum and 
increase the difference in specific gravity of the fat globules 
and the serum, thus making it easier for the cream to rise. 
However, an increase in solids increases the viscosity of the 
serum and retards the rising of the cream. The presence of 
fibrin in the milk may also interfere with the creaming process. 
Regarding the influence of fibrin upon the creaming process, 
Babcock ^ says: 

“As the clots of fibrin are heavier than the milk-serum and 
become attached not only to the fat globules, but to other solid 
particles in the milk, often to the sides of the vessel in which 
the milk is set, it is evident that even the small amount of fibrin 
in milk may be a great hindrance to thorough creaming. If 
this is true, the most efficient creaming should be obtained when 
the conditions are such as to oppose the coagulation of fibrin. 
This is believed to be true in all gravity systems of creaming, 
at least all improvements which have been made in these 
systems have been in this direction. The centrifugal separator 
accomplishes the same end by making the effective difference 
between the weight of fat and the fibrin clots so great that the 
disadvantage is overcome, the fibrin being to a considerable 
* Wis. Report, 1893, p. 145. 
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extent separated. The fibrin clots, being heavy, accumulate 
upon the bowl of the separator and make up a large part of the 
slime which is found after large quantities of milk have been run 
through.’' 

Methods of creaming 

Several methods for .separating the cream from the milk are 
in use. The oldest method is to pour the milk in pans to the 
depth of 2 to 4 inches and allow it to stand undisturbed for 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours, at which time the cream can 
be removed from the surface by means of a shallow skimmer. 
While newer methods have largely replaced this one, it is still 
in general use in some sections. The creaming j)rocess is never 
complete by this method and from 0.5 to 1.0 per cent of the 
cream may be left in the skim-milk. One of the difficulties 
in this system is that the casein frequently curdles before the 
fat globules have all risen, thus interfering with complete 
creaming. To avoid this, what is known as the “deep setting 
system” was deviserl. In this system, the milk is placed in 
cans 8 to 10 inches in diameter and about 20 inches deep; 
the cans are set in cold water and the milk thus cooled to the 
temperature of cold well water or ice water. This cooling 
check.s the growth of the bacteria, and prevents the souring 
and curdling of the milk. According to Babcock, the 
immediate cooling also prevents the formation of the fibrin 
clots and thread.s, making it easier for the fat globules to rise. 
But this theory is not borne out by Wing,* who found that delay 
in setting did not affect the completeness of creaming. One of 
the best forms of the deep setting system is the Cooley Creamer 
in which the cans are completely submerged in ice water. This 
can is so designed that the skim-milk can be drawn off at the 
bottom without disturbing the cream. In this way, less fat is 
lost in the skim-milk than when the cream is removed from the 
1C. U. Bui. 29, p. 73. 
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surface by the use of a dipper. The loss of fat in this system is 
much less than in the shallow pan method, the skimmed milk 
usually containing not more than 0.2 per cent of fat. Setting 
in cold water also gives a cream of better quality than that 
from the shallow pan system. 

Water dilution method 

In this method, water, either hot or cold, is added directly 
to the fresh milk, the amount added usually being from one- 
fourth to one-third the volume of the milk. This method is 
based on the theory that the dilution les.sens the viscosity of 
the milk, thus making it easier for the fat globules to rise to 
•the surface. Cans of special form, known as “ gravity or dilu¬ 
tion separators,” have been devised for use in this system of 
creaming. As the result of extended studies with these 
separators. Wing' draws the following conclusions: 

“Gravity or dilution separators are merely tin cans in which 
the separation of cream by gravity process is claimed to be 
aided by dilution with water. 

“ Under ordinary conditions the dilution is of no benefit. It 
may be of some use when the milk is all from ‘stripper’ cows, 
or when the temperature of melting ice cannot be secured. (C. 
U. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bui. 39.) 

“These cans are not‘separators’ in the universally accepted 
sense of that term and cannot rank in efficiency with them. 

“They are even less efficient than the best forms of deep 
setting systems, such as the Cooley Creamer. 

“They are no more efficient than the old fashioned shallow 
pan; but perhaps require rather less labor. 

“In all probability they would give better results if used 
without dilution and immersed in as cold water as possible, 
preferably ice water.” 


C. U. Bui. 151. 
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Centrifugal creaming 

In recent years, the centrifugal cream separator has taken the 
place of the older gravity methods except where butter is made 
on the farm, and in many cases even there. The action of 
the centrifugal separator is dependent on the same principle as 
the separation by gravity, e.g. the difference in specific gravity 
of the fat and milk-scrum, but in the case of the separator the 
force is increased many fold by the centrifugal force of the 
rapidly revolving bowl. As the milk passes through the bowd, 
the heavier milk-serum is thrown to the outside of the column 
w’hile the fat globules remain at the center. The cream may 
then be removed through one outlet at the center and the skim- 
milk from another at the outer edge of the bowl. While the 
various makes of machines differ greatly in style and size, the 
essential principle is the same in them all. With the possible 
exception of the Babcock test, no one invention has done more 
to revolutionize dairy practices, especially butter-making, than 
has the development of the modern cream separator. This 
method has many advantages over the older gravity methods, 
the more important being as follow's: (1) More complete sep¬ 
aration of the butter-fat. Many machines will not leave over 
.01 of 1 per cent of fat in the skim-milk. (2) The thickness of 
the cream may be regulated to suit the purpose for which it is 
to be used. (.3) The cream may be obtained fresh and of much 
better quality. (4) Saving in time and labor. (,’)) The fresh 
skim-milk is available for stock-feeding. (6) Certain impurities 
are removed through the separator slime. 

Development of the centrifugal separator. 

The first practical separator of the centrifugal typ)e was 
invented by Gustaf de Laval, of Sweden, about 1879. The 
result of his invention led to the hollow bowl machine with 
continuous inflow for the w'hole milk and outflow for the cream 
and skim-milk. While in all the modern separators the principle 
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of action is the same, there is great variety in the internal devices 
for aiding the separation of the cream and skim-milk. It may 
be said there are three chief types about which the others may 


REVERSIBLE FLOAT 
CENTER BALANCED BOWL 


DETACHED BOWL 

COOPLiNC-RiNC 


SIGHT FEED 

OIL SUPPLY 
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SEPARATING DISCS 


AMPLE DIRT HOLDING SPACE 

BOWL CASING DRAIN 


DETACHED BOWL SPINDLE 
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EXTRA HEAVY TINWARE 
SIMPLE CREAM REGULATOR 
COVER CLAMP 


SPLIT-WINO TUBULAR 
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BOWL HOLDING SCREW 



HfAVY PART OF BOWL 
BELOW CENTER OF GRAVITY 


SECTIONAL SPRING 
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UPWARD THRUST 
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AND TREAD WHEEL BEARING 


OPEN SANITARY BASE 


Fiq. 45. — De Laval separator, disk-blade type. 


be grouped. In the disk machines, of which the De Laval rep¬ 
resents the type, the separation is hastened by the milk passing 
between a series of slanting or cup-shaped disks (.see Fig. 45). 
The ^econd type is represented by the Simplex machine in 
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which the internal device consists of a series of curved blades 
which direct the course of the milk in its passage through the 
bowl (see Fig. 46). A third type is represented by the Sharpies 
tubular (see Fig. 47). In this type, the bowl is of much smaller 
diameter and much longer than in the other types. The milk 
enters at the bottom and as it passes up the bowl, which is run 
at a very high speed, the process of separation takes place. At 



Fig. 46. — Simplex separator, link-blade t>'pe 


the present time, there are many makes of separators on the 
market representing a great variety of modifications of the 
three general types. 

Conditions affecting separation. 

The completeness of separation and the relative amounts 
of cream and skim-milk are dependent on the centrifugal force 
or speed of the bowl, the uniformity of the speed, the tempera¬ 
ture of the milk, the rate of inflow, the percentage of fat in the 
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— Sectional view of Sharpies separator, tubular type. 
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whole milk, the physical condition of the milk, and the position 
of the cream or skim-milk screw. 'J'he centrifu"al force exerted 
upon the particles of milk as they pass through the separator 
is dependent on the velocity and diameter of the bowl; the 
greater the speed and the larger the bowl, the greater is the 
centrifugal force and the more completely will the fat globules 
be separated from the milk-serum. It is also important that 
the speed be uniform in order to maintain a constant force upon 
the milk passing through the bowl. This is illustrated by the 
following results obtained by Guthrie: * 


Effrct of Speed on T’ERCi3NTA<iK or Fat in Cream and Milk 


Sepahatoh 

IIevolutiunh or Crank a Minute 

00 

,^.0 


Cream 1 

Skiin-milk 

Cream 

Skim-milk 


% fttl 

% fat ! 

% fat 

% f»t 

No. 1 . . 

30.9 

.024 

21.3 

.034 

No. 2 . . 

28.1 

.036 

27.6 

.041 

No. 3 . . 

28.8 

.054 

23.0 

.050 


The temperature affects the viscosity and fluidity of the milk; 
the warmer the milk, the less the viscosity and the more easily 
the particles can move, hence the more complete the separation. 
Milk is usually separated at temperatures between 85° and 
95° F. At lower temperatures, the milk flows more slowly and 
gives a richer cream and greater loss of fat in the skim-milk. 
If the temperature is too low, the machine will become clogged 
and separation will be at least partly prevented, the temperature 
at which this will take place differing in different styles of 
machines. The effect of temperature is shown by the following 
summary of experiments conducted by Guthrie ; ^ 

■ C. U. Bui. 360. 


» C. U. Bui. 360. 
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Effect of Temperature on Percentage of Fat in Cream and 
Skim-milk 



90° 


75“ 

70“ 




Percentage 

OF Fat in 



Separator 

Cream 

Skim- 

MILK 

Cream 

Skim- 

milk 

Cream 

Skim- 

milk 

Cream 

Skim- 

milk 

No. 1 . . . 

29.s;i 

.020 

36.7.5 

.039 

43.12 

.069 



No. 2 . . . 

28.1 

.036 



31.2 

.050 

39.5 

.254 

No. 3 . . . 

21.0 

.031 

21.7 

.053 

— 

— 

— 

— 

No. 4 . . . 

29.5 

.020 

— 

— 

30.9 

.024 

— 

— 

No. 5 . . . 

28.8 

.045 

30.2 

.052 

— 

— 

— 

— 


The rate of inflow may aiTect the completeness of separation 
and the relation of the cream to the skim-milk by alTecting the 
time in which the milk is passing through the bowl. In the 
modern machines, however, the rate of inflow is quite accurately 
regulated by the “float,” and if the tank is kept supplied with 
milk, there will not be enough variation in the rate of inflow to 
^ect appreciably the work of the machine. The percentage 
of fat in the whole milk has an influence on the percentage of 
fat in the cream, and also in the skim-milk. The richer the 
milk, the richer will be the cream and the greater the loss in 
the skim-milk. In general, the percentage of fat in the 
cream is proportional to that in the whole milk. In working 
with one type of separator, Guthrie' found that 

3 per cent milk gave cream with 23.8 per cent fat; 

4 per cent milk gave cream with 31.2 per cent fat; and 

5 per cent milk gave cream with 43.4 per cent fat. 

At the same time there was a corresponding rise in the fat lost 
in the skim-milk. 


> C. U. Bui. 360. 
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Slight changes in the physical properties of the milk do not 
have as much effect in centrifugal creaming as in the gravity 
system. This is due to the fact that the greater force exerted 
is sufficient to overcome any effect of small fat globules, the 
presence of fibrin, and other deterrent conditions. This ability 
of the centrifugal se])arator to overcome these difficulties makes 
it far more efficient than the shallow pan, dee[) setting, and 
water dilution methods. According to Ilunziker,' the percent¬ 
age of fat lost in the skim-milk by the different methods is as 
follows: 


Method 


Percentage Fat 
IN Sk.im-milk 


Shallow Pan.0.44 

Deep Setting.0.17 

Water Dilution.0.68 

Centrifugal.0.02 


QTT.tl.ITY OF CRE.4M FOR miTTER-M.4KING 

The quality of butter is dependent on the quality of the 
cream from which it is made more than on any other factor 
in connection with its production. While a good butter- 
maker may be able partly to overcome or disguise defects in 
the cream, he can never make the highest grade of butter from 
cream of poor quality. The quality of cream depends on the 
care it receives from the time the milk leaves the cow until it 
reaches the vat in the creamery. Whether the farmer delivers 
whole milk to the creamery or separates it on the farm and 
delivers only the cream, he should exercise the greatest care in 
its handling. The milk should be drawn under the same general 
conditions as those outlined in Chapter VI for the production of 
market milk. In many sections, it has been found that the 
farmers who separate the milk at home and deliver cream to 
the creamery produce a poorer grade than those farmers who 


' Indiana Bui. 116. 
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deliver whole milk. There is no good reason for this, since it is 
easier to give the small volume of cream the proper care than 
it is the entire quantity of milk. 

Directions for care of cream on the farm. 

Farrington * states the conditions for the production of good 
cream on the farm as follows; 

"1. Place the separator on a firm foundation in a clean, 
well-ventilated room where it is free from all offensive odors. 

“2. Thoroughly clean the separator after each skimming; 
the bowl should be taken apart and washed, together with all 
the tinware, every time the separator is used; if allowed to 
stand for even one hour without cleaning there is danger of 
contaminating the next lot of cream from the sour bowl. This 
applies to all kinds of cream separators. 

“3. Wash the separator bowl and all tinware with cold 
water and then with warm water, using a brush to polish the 
.surface and clean out the seams and cracks; finally scald with 
boiling water, leaving the parts of the bowl and tinware to dry 
in some place where they will be protected from dust. Do 
not wipe the bowl and tinware with a cloth or drying towel; 
heat them so hot with steam or boiling water that wiping is 
unnecessary. 

“4. Rinse the milk-receiving can and separator bowl with 
a quart or two of hot water just before running milk into the 
separator. 

“ 5. Cool the cream as it comes from the separator or imme¬ 
diately after, to a temperature near 50 degrees F. and keep it 
cold until delivered. 

“6. Never mix warm and cold cream or sweet and slightly 
tainted cream. 

“ 7. Provide a covered and clean water tank for holding the 
cream cans, and change the water frequently in the tank so that 
the temperature does not rise above 60° F. A satisfactory ar- 
> Wis. Bui. 129. 
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rangement may be made by allowing running water to flow 
through the cream tank to tlie stock watering tank. 

“8. Skim the milk imnu'diately after each milking, as it is 
more work to save the milk and separate onc(‘ a day, and 
less satisfactory, than skimming while the milk is warm, 
since the milk must be heated again when saved until another 
milking. 

“ 9. A rich cream testing 3.") per cent fat or more is the most 
satisfactory to both farmer and factory. The best sejjarators 
will skim a rich cream as efficiently as a thin cream and more 
skim-milk is left on the farm when a rich cream is sold. 

“ 10. ('ream should be perfectly sweet, containing no lumps 
or clots when sami)led and delivered to the haulers or parties 
buying it.” 

If the above directions are carefully carried out, the result 
will be a cream of good clean flavor, smooth texture, and free 
from foreign matter, undesirable flavors and odors, with a low 
percentage of acidity. 

Grading of cream. 

In order to encourage the production of high-grade cream, 
many progressive creameries are adoirting systems of grading 
cream, the price paid being dependent on the quality. The 
cream is usually divided into two or three grades and a different 
price paid for the butter-fat in the different grades. This is a 
just system, since it pays the farmer for the quality of the prod¬ 
uct which he delivers, and is the only way by which permanent 
results can be secured. In those sections of the country in 
which the farmers deliver their milk or cream direct to the 
creamery, but little change in quality will take place during 
transportation, but in sections where the cream must be shipped 
by train, the loss in quality may be very serious, unless facilities 
for keeping cream cool during transportation are provided. 
This is especially important during the hot summer weather. 
The maintenance of proper temperatures may be provided by 
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the use of special jackets for the cans or by shipment under 
ice or in refrigerator cars. 

The ripenmg of cream. 

The ripening process covers the changes which take place in 
cream up to the time that it is placed in the churn, and more 
particularly its treatment after being received at the creamery. 
Next to the quality of the fresh cream, the quality of the finished 
butter is dependent on the ripening process more than on any 
other factor. The purpose for which cream is ripened is to 
give the butter the flavor and aroma characteristic of butter 
of high quality. While the chief purpose of the ripening is to 
give the proper flavor, it also increases the ease and efficiency 
of churning. However, butter may be made without the cream 
being ripened at all, this method being now used to quite an 
extent in the manufacture of what is known as sweet cream 
butter, which finds a ready sale in many of our markets. 

In the case of most creamery butter, the cream is subjected 
to the ripening process before churning. This ripening process 
is the result of the action of certain types of bacteria growing 
in the cream. The chief change produced is the breaking down 
of the milk-sugar and the formation of lactic acid by the action 
of the lactic acid bacteria. While it is not definitely known 
that all of the changes taking place during the ripening process 
are the result of the lactic acid bacteria, the desirable changes 
are very largely associated with this fermentation. The ripen¬ 
ing process may be accurately controlled by the use of definite 
temperatures and by the use of starters. Cream may be ripened 
naturally by holding at temperatures which favor the desired 
types of bacteria, but, in the best creamery practice, this method 
does not control the ripening process with sufficient accuracy. 
When a starter is used, it may be added to the raw cream or the 
cream may be pasteurized in order to remove the undesirable 
bacteria present in it. The preparation and use of starters for 
butter-making is well discussed by Bouska as follows: 
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“In practice two kinds of starters arc used ; the commercial 
and the natural. The commercial starters are pure cultures of 
bacteria prepared by bactcrioloffical methods. They are put up 
in milk, milk-suf^ar, beef l)roth, and otlicr substances. Those 
in the dry form maintain their v itality loiifrer. The milk cul¬ 
tures show their age or ripeness by tlie coagulation of the milk. 
They are sold in packages of one to se\ eral ounces and are a 
ntaple commodity, like yeast. The creameries usually order 
these cultures to be sent them periodically by mail. 

“There are two steps in the preparation of a commercial 
culture for use in the creamcTy : The ‘building up’ and the 
‘carrying on,’ or propagation. Directions for these are sent 
with the cultures. A great deal has been said and written about 
the kind of milk that is best for starters. In the earlier days 
many butter-makers preferred milk from fresh cows, or from 
cows getting good feed. The period of lactation can have only 
an indirect and unimportant effect on start('rs. Tlie fitness of 
milk for starters depends upon the number and kind of bacteria 
that it contains. The fewer the numbers of bacteria, and espe¬ 
cially of spores, the better the milk for starters. ''J''he presence of 
a few lactic acid bacteria in milk that is to be pa.steurized is not 
a great defect because they are easily killed by pasteurization. 
The butter-maker has not the means of knowing wdiat kind of 
bacteria the milk contains. A bacteriological analysis or a fer¬ 
mentation test would show this, but the results would come so 
late that they would not be applicable to the lot of milk that has 
been examined. These methods are of value in finding which 
patron’s milk is best, but the quality of a patron’s milk some¬ 
times varies daily. The senses and judgment of the butter- 
maker are the most practical guides. The sweetest and cleanest 
milk is the best in the long run. 

“A natural starter is derived from a natural fermentation 
of milk. A very important step in the preparation of such 
starters is their selection. The most conspicuous characteristic 
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of a natural starter is the lactic acid fermentation. There is no 
way for ascertaining immediately whether a given lot of milk 
will develop a good lactic acid fermentation. It is thought that 
clean, sweet milk is more likely to produce the desired fermen¬ 
tation. But the lactic acid fermentation itself shows that milk 
was contaminated with bacteria. This self-same milk is not 
sweet when the fermentation has progressed far enough to 
‘turn’ the milk. 

“The obtaining of a good natural starter depends upon 
chance as well as judgment. Hence, the best method of selec¬ 
tion is to take several small samples of milk, each sample from 
a different dairy, let them ferment at a temperature that is 
favorable to the lactic acid fermentation (C0°-75‘^F.), and exam¬ 
ine them when they have coagulated. A good lactic fermenta¬ 
tion produces a smooth curd free from gas, and there is no 
wheying off for a long time. Wheying off is usually associated 
-with a bad flavor. The desirable flavor is best learned by expe¬ 
rience. It should be acid, pleasant, and clean. A disagreeable 
odor is an undesirable quality, but often a starter that makes 
good butter will show a stale or stuffy odor w'hen it is ripened 
in a closed vessel. Although the logical test of a starter is to 
ripen cream, with it and see w'hat kind of butter it makes, ex- 
, perience soon teaches a butter-maker what starter makes the best 
butter so that he is soon able to judge a starter simply by sense 
tests. Having several samples of fermented milk or starters to 
choose from, the chances of getting a good starter are, of course, 
much better than where only one sample is taken. The variety 
affords comparisons and it is easier to judge the quality. When 
a good starter is found, it can be built up and carried on in 
the same manner as a commercial starter. 

“The relative merits of skim-milk and whole milk for carry¬ 
ing on starters are points of controversy. Theoretically, whole 
milk is not as good because its fat does not afford any food for 
the bacteria. It is generally admitted that it is better to select 
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the milk instead of taking some of the mixed milk. If the 
benefit of the selection is to be realized, the milk should be 
skimmed separately and handled in clean utensils. This in¬ 
volves a great deal of extra work. Moreover, the fat in the 
wdiole milk does not interfere w'ith the growth of the bacteria. 
In the cream the bacteria have to grow in th(! pre.sence of much 
greater quantities of fat. The fat, how^ever, cloys the sense of 
taste and makes it somewhat more difficult to judge the quality 
of the flavor. 

“ In pasteurizing milk for starters it is best to apply the heat 
for thirty to sixty minutes. A temperature of 1,50° F. kills all 
the sporeless bacteria. Higher temperatures, up to 212° F., do 
not kill the spores, but they are so weakened by the higher heat 
that they germinate more slowly and their harmful effect is re¬ 
tarded. This fact, and the results of experience, indicate a 
temperature of about 185° to 200° F. as best. The heating and 
cooling can be done in cans immersed in w'ater. Stirring hastens 
the process, but is not necessary when the heating surface is 
not hotter than about 200° F. Where the heating is done by 
steam, stirring is necessary to prevent scorching. Starter cans 
are a great convenience (see Fig. 48). 

“The building up of a starter consists in adding a culture to a 
quantity of pasteurized milk and ripening it. Then it is in¬ 
oculated into a still larger quantity of milk and so on until the 
desired amount is obtained. The best results are obtained when 
the quantity of milk used for a culture is such that it is ripened 
in forty-eight hours or less; twenty-four hours is still better. 
When the fermentation has once developed in milk, it grows more 
vigorously and gives the best results when the ripening period 
is not over tw'enty-four hours. When the quantity of mifk in¬ 
oculated is so large that it takes more than twenty-four hours 
to ripen, the spores that withstood the pasteurization and the 
bacteria that may accidentally get in have a better chance to 
develop. Pasteurized milk, if kept long enough, will ferment 
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and its flavors are usually bad. About one-third to one pint of 
milk is sufficient for most cultures. Glass jars, enameled ware. 
china, earthenware, and tin are the best utensils for this pur¬ 
pose. 

“The lactic acid bacteria grow the most rapidly at 95° to 108° 
F. But in impure cultures, like a starter or milk, there are 



Fig. 48. — Power starter can with water jacket and mechanical stirrer. 

bacteria that can compete more successfully with the lactic acid 
fermentation at high or low temperatures than at mean temper¬ 
atures. Thus at high temperatures stale flavors and gassy fer¬ 
mentations are frequent, and it is difficult to avoid over-ripening. 
Bitter and other undesirable flavors are common at low temper¬ 
atures. It is possible to ripen successfully at 55° to 90°, but the 
best flavor is developed at 60° to 75° F. It is better to ripen a 
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culture that has just been inoculated in milk, at higher temper¬ 
atures, because otherwise the ripening would be too slow'. 

“When the starter has been built up to the desired quantity 
it is carried on, or propagated, from day to day. When a ripe 
starter is to be added to tlie cream or used for inoculation, it is 
best to skim off the top to a deptli of about one inch. The top 
always has a poorer flavor due perhaps to the contamination 
from the air and the influence of tlie air itself especially on the 
grow'th of fungi like Oidiinn lactix. These skiminings can be 
added to the cream and need not be wasted, but their removal 
before taking some of the starter for an inoculation helps to 
maintain its good qualities. In this manner the poorer por¬ 
tion is not used for propagation, on the same principle that poor 
seed corn is discarded. The pasteurized milk is inoculated with 
such a quantity of the mature starter as will rii)en the milk by 
the time it is to be used, usually twenty-four hours. An inocu¬ 
lation of two per cent generally accom])lishes this. The length 
of ripening can also be controlled by the temperature. But 
ripening at a very high or very low temperature is likely to pro¬ 
duce bad flavors. If it is desired to retard the ripening, it is 
better to lower the temperature a little rather than to reduce 
the inoculation too much. Reducing the inoculation favors the 
competing bacteria. 

“The quality of a starter should always be examined before 
it is used for inoculating or before it is added to the cream. 
At any time it is likely to get so bad that it may do more harm 
than good, and then it is not w’orth carrying on. In such a case 
the maker has to resort to a new culture or a new starter. For 
this emergency it is well to save out a quart or so of a good 
starter and keep it cold. A good starter kept at a low tempera¬ 
ture will retain its good quality for a week or so. This reserve 
starter can be built up much more quickly than a commercial 
culture. 

“A starter sometimes gets so bad in a few days that it is not 
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fit to use; in other cases it remains good for many months. The 
Maintenance of its good quality depends upon the skill of the 
maker and the bacteriological quality of the milk. 

“A starter is in the best condition to use when it contains 
the greatest number of the desirable bacteria. This occurs 
about the time that it coagulates. It then contains from five 
million to two billion bacteria per cubic centimeter. For 
several days after this the bacteria do not decrease very much 
and it would not be unfit on this point. If it is kept at a ripen¬ 
ing temperature after it has coagulated, bad flavors appear in 
the course of time. This is called over-ripening. It is not due 
to an excess of lactic acid, but to the development of other 
bacteria that produce bad flavors. Oidium lactii is also asso¬ 
ciated with the bacteria in the production of ill flavors. Over- 
ripening occurs much more slowly at low temperatures. If the 
starter cannot be used soon after it is ripe, it is best to cool it 
as low as possible. 

“There are conditions where milk is received only every other 
day. In such cases it has been recommended to make up only a 
small quantity of starter the first day, save some pasteurized 
milk, re-pasteurize, and inoculate it the next day. This is 
hardly necessary. The ripening can be managed so as to take 
two days or the starter can be allowed to ripen and then cooled. 
The latter method is best because the combined effect of the low 
temperature and large amount of lactic acid retards the action 
of undesirable bacteria. Stirring the starter during ripening 
keeps the temperature more uniform, but it has little value and 
is not practiced much. Some stir at the time of coagulation to 
^event clotting. Stirring after it has coagulated will not cause 
wheying off unless the temperature is high or the flavor is bad. 

. , “A starter has the best opportunity for exerting its effect 
when it is put in the vat before the cream is put in. Some pour 
the starter into the vat through a strainer to break up the clots 

curd which have a tendency to settle to the bottom of the vat. 
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In practice the butter-makers use from a few per cent to 50 per 
cent of starter. Less than 2 per cent has very little effect unless' 
the cream is sweet or pasteurized. More than 25 per cent in¬ 
volves the handling of so much material that it is impractical 
in a large creamery. From 10 to 20 per cent are good amounts 
for ordinary purposes. 

“Adding a large quantity of starter to bad cream and churn¬ 
ing immediately improves the flavor of the butter. Washing 
bad butter in the granular form with a starter also improves 
it. This method has a great deal of promise. Starters are used 
in the manufacture of process butter and oleomargarine. 

“The commercial starters are likely to give better results in 
the hands of an unskilled maker. The right kind of bacteria 
have been selected for him and the rest of the work is more 
mechanical. A good maker can select a natural starter that is 
just as good as the best commercial starter. Circumstances 
sometimes make this difficult or impossible, so that commercial 
starter has the advantage of uniformity and reliability. How¬ 
ever, some commercial starters sometimes fail in quality. Any 
starter is likely to get bad at any time. Success with all starters 
depends very much upon the skill and judgment of the maker. 

“ Buttermilk or cream are sometimes used as starters. They 
hasten the ripening but they cannot make the product any better 
than the original cream. They may act as a catch-all for all the 
taints that come in the cream, and a trouble occurring in <mw 
day’s cream is likely to be carried from day to day. There is 
no chance of improvement above the general average. 

“The advantages and disadvantages of using starters m 
butter-making were under discussion for a long time. To-day 
practically all butter-makers appreciate their value and almost 
all the large creameries use them. It is an open questioi 
whether it would pay to use a starter in making butter on a smd 
farm. In such a case, the value of the time it takes to prq>aK« 
Startra is too great in proportion to the total value of the btdhsr.'' 
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Amount of starter to use. — The amount of starter which 
should be used with any given lot of cream will vary with the 
age of the cream, the percentage of fat, and the time during 
which the ripening process is to take place. The fresher the 
cream is when the starter is added, the greater the opportunity 
to control the ripening process, due to the fact that lactic acid 
bacteria soon develop sufficiently to hold in check the growth 
of the undesirable species which may be present. Also the 
fresher and sweeter the cream, the smaller the per cent of starter 
needed. On the other hand, if the cream is old and partly 
ripened, a larger per cent may be desirable. Under some condi¬ 
tions, as low as 2 per cent of starter may be used in sweet or 
pasteurized cream, but under ordinary conditions, from 10 to 
20 per cent will give good results. If higher percentages than 
this are used, it involves considerable labor in the preparation 
of the starter and a larger percentage of buttermilk to handle 
And the loss of fat in churning may also be increased. If the 
butter-maker knows the quality of his cream and the length of 
time during which the ripening process should take place, he 
can judge very accurately the amount of starter which should be 
used.. 

Quaiity of starter. — It is of the greatest importance that the 
starter used should be of the best possible quality. While it is 
ijOt absolutely necessary that the starter should be a pure 
culture, the more nearly pure it is, the better the results which 
wifl be obtained. It is also necessary that the bacteria be in 


aU uetive, vigorous condition in order that they may develop 
tapidly in the cream. There are many strains of the lactic 
^|cid producing organisms, and some strains give better results 


others, especially in the flavor of the butter. The com- 
Jtrfcdal cultures which^are on the market contain strains which 
carefully tested and can be relied on to give satis- 
results if they are properly prepared. In the prepara- 
starter, it is of the greatest importance that the akimr 
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milk should be thoroughly sterilized. In creameries where large 
quantities of cream are handled, the amount of starter needed 
is quite large, and a starter can be made most satisfactorily 
in the starter cans made especially for the purpose. These 
cans are so constructed that the skimmed milk can be sterilized 
in them, then cooled to the proper temperature, the mother 
starter added, and the desired temperature for development 
maintained. In the use of starter, care should be taken to see 
that it has developed to the point at which the bacteria have 
their greatest activity, which condition exists just after the 
starter has become completely coagulated; if it is too old, the 
bacteria are weakened by the presence of the lactic acid. An 
over-ripe starter does not give satisfactory results in cream 
ripening, and should not be used. 

The butter-maker cannot give too much attention to the 
quality of his starter, for while a good one is of material aid 
in producing butter of uniformly good quality day by day, the 
use of a poor one will just as surely result in injuring the 
quality of the product. 

Temperature for ripening cream. — The bacteria which 
produce lactic acid grow most rapidly at temperatures of about 
80° to 95° F. Other species which produce undesirable changes 
in the cream also grow' rapidly at this temperature. The object 
sought in the ripening process is the greatest development 
of the acid-producing organisms relative to the other species 
which may be present in the cream. It has been found that 
this result is best obtained by ripening the cream at tempera¬ 
tures from 60° to 70° F. The acid bacteria will develop at 
temperatures below' 60°, but their growth is much slower both 
actually and relatively compared with certain other species 
which are not desirable. Under certain conditions it may be 
desirable for the butter-maker to use temperatures higher or 
lower than the above, but under normal conditions, the use 
of these temperatures will give the greatest relative develop*' 
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ment of the lactic acid bacteria and produce butter of the best 
quality. 

Amount of acid to develop. — The amount of acid to be devel¬ 
oped in the cream, and the degree of acidity which cream should 
have at the close of the ripening period, will depend both on the 
quality of the cream and the type of butter desired by the con¬ 
sumer. Some markets require more highly flavored butter 
than others, but all the markets require that the flavor should 
be uniform from day to day. This necessitates careful control 
of the acid fermentation and the churning of cream with a 
uniform acidity. While the butter-maker may be able to change 
with some accuracy the amount of acidity in the cream, judging 
from its appearance, taste, and odor, it is not wise to depend 
on ithe senses. Several methods for accurately determining 
the acidity are in common use, and one of these should be em¬ 
ployed by the butter-maker. 

PASTEURIZATION OF CREAM FOR BUTTER-MAKING 

; (See Plate XIII) 

pasteurization of cream for butter-making is done for 
itiso'^Hiposes. (1) It enables the butter-maker to eliminate the 
'«riM^ |ftneoiis microorganisms in the raw cream, and thus more 
•edE^ietely control the nature of the fermentation by the use 
trf starter. In this way it is possible to secure a more uniform 
{Ujoduct. Whether or not the quality of the butter is improved 
by'T^ pasteurizing process will depend largely on the quality 
trf.liie raw cream. If the cream is of poor quality, the flavor 
df the'butter will be improved, while this will probably not be 
case if high-grade sweet cream is Used. (2) The pasteuriza- 
if propCTly done, will eliminate disease-producing bactCT^ 
ha this way protect the health of the consumer from certaiu 
| tlfe organisms causing which might be carried in 




Three types of pasteurizers and ripeners. 
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Two methods are in common use for pasteurization of cream 
for butter-making. These are the “flash” method, in which a 
high temperature (180° to 185° F.) is used, and the cream imme- 
diatelj' cooled down, and the “holding” or “vat” method, in 
which a lower temperature is used, from 140° to 145° F., and 
maintained for twenty to thirty minutes, after which the cream 
is cooled. The experimental work conducted on the pasteuriza-^ 
tlon of cream for butter-making has not given entirely uniform 
results. The general results obtained by the different methods 
are summarized by Mortensen * as follows; 

“1. Pasteurization of either sweet or sour cream improves 
the flavor of the resulting butter. 

“ 2. Vat pasteurization seems to be the most efficient method 
of sour cream pasteurization for improvement of flavor. 

“3. The per cent of butter-fat lost in the buttermilk when 
churning raw cream is slightly greater than with cream pasteur¬ 
ized while sweet. Reversed results were obtained when sour 
cream was pasteurized. 

“i. The per cent of butter-fat lost in the buttermilk when 
churning cream pasteurized while sour by the holding method 
is greater than when churning cream pasteurized while sour by 
the flash method. 

“5. The body of the resulting butter is slightly injured by 
pasteurizing sweet cream by the holding method. 

“ 6. Butter manufactured from raw cream has higher moisture 
content than butter manufactured from cream pasteurized by 
the flash method. 

“ 7. Prolonged heating of sour cream produces a higher mois¬ 
ture-content in the resulting butter. 

“ 8. The percent protein content of the resulting butter is not 
influenced by the pasteurization of sweet cream, but is de¬ 
creased by pasteurization of sour cream. ” 


* Iowa Bulletin No. 166, page 16. 
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CHURNING 

(See Fig. 49 and Plate XIV) 

Churning is the process of separating the butter-fat from the 
other constituents in the cream. This is brought about by 
aubjecting the cream to violent agitation in such a way that the 
utter-fat globules are brought together and cohere as a result 
f concussion. This gathering together of the fat globules into 

butter granules 
is influenced by 
a number of fac¬ 
tors, including 
the richness of 
the cream, the 
temperature, the 
ripeness of the 
cream, the vis¬ 
cosity of the 
cream, the 
amount of cream 
in the churn, the 
nature of the agi¬ 
tation, the size 
and quality of 
the fat globules. 

SEeftneas of the cream. 

The fat globules exist in the cream in enormous numbers, 
yui the richer the cream, the more closely the fat globules come 
into contact with each other. For this reason, rich cream chums 
aiMJe easily than thin cream, other things being equal. It, 
hqweviN, should not be so rich as to adhere to the sides of the 
t^um and prevent its receiving the proper amount of agitation 
is revolved. Under ordinary conditions cream con- 




Plate XIV. — A box butter printer. Victor churn and butter-worker. 
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taining 30 to 45 per cent of butter-fat is the most satisfactory 
for churning. ' 

Temperature of cream. 

The temperature of the cream is one of the most important 
factors in determining its churnability. Other things being 
equal, the higher the temperature, the sooner the churning 
process will be completed; however, it should always be well 
below the melting point of the butter-fat. If the temperature 
is too high, the fat globules may be broken up, resulting in butter 
with a greasy texture. Too much buttermilk may also be in¬ 
corporated in the butter. On the other hand, if the churning 
temperature is too low, the cream becomes more viscous and the 
churning process is more difficult; also if the temperature is 
sufficiently low, the cream may adhere to the sides of the 
churn and thus escape receiving sufficient agitation to accom¬ 
plish the churning process. The temperature is of great im¬ 
portance in detennining the quality of finished butter, and will 
vary decidedly under different conditions. Such a temperature 
should be used as will allow the fat globules to unite easily into 
the form of small masses or granules. Any conditions which 
tend to make the churning process more difficult call for the 
use of higher temperatures, while any conditions which favor 
the coalescence of the fat globules should be accompanied by 
lower temperatures. The proper temperatures to be used 
under any given conditions must be determined by tlie butter- 
maker, based on his knowledge of the existing conditions. 
Under ordinary conditions, the proper churning temperatm^ 
will be between 50° and 65° F. 

The ripeness of the cream. 

The ripeness of the cream affects its ease of churning. This is 
due to the fact that the development of the lactic acid lessens 
the viscosity of the cream, hence ripe or sour cream will chum 
more easily than sweet cream. If thin cream is allowed to 
become over-ripe, the casein will become coagulated and may 
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lie incorporated in the butter. The churning process should 
thea be stopped while the butter granules are still small, and 
coagulat^ particles of casein can be removed by the use of 
%sah water. The final composition of the butter is not affected 
' |y the ripeness or acidity of the cream. 

' The amauni of cream in the churn. 

The fullness of the churn affects the amount of agitation 
'.^ich the cream receives as the churn revolves. Should the 
timrn be too full, there will be little opportunity for the cream 
.'to fall, hence little agitation and concussion of the fat globules. 
..On Uie other hand, if too small an amount of cream is in the 
phun!, it may adhere to the side walls and receive little or no 
Citation. Therefore, the amount of cream in the chum should 
.be such as to give the greatest degree of agitation to the cream 
Alluring the churning process. When a small amount of cream 
used, it is more difficult to control the temperature, and es- 
*'i^eeially in cold weather it may be lowered to such an extent 
pjtbat the churning process may be delayed. Best results will 
Ijjunadly be obtained if the churn is from one-third to one-half 
of cream. With this amount, other conditions being cor- 
j'Jwet* die churning process should take place in approximately 
f;slpr«»ty^Bve minutes. 

^eed of the chum. 

r^^.'.Tbe ^jeed at which the chum is revolved has a marked effect 
of churning and should be such as to give the greatest 
' ifcsree of agitation to the particles of cream. Should it be too 
the centrifugal force will hold the cream against the 
^^|i««uHace of the chum and it will simply revolve with the 
Imd receive very little agitation. If, on the other hand, 
is revolved too slowly, Uie cream will lie in the bottom 
Hun with but little agitation instead of being caitied 
1 4^ shies of the chum, from which it falls off before 
. ■ tnciim.lhe top. The proper speed varies witii the constnicthm 
■■jjf and no dt^te directions can be given. Ibe 
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internal structure of the chum is also an important factor. 
In some cases, the chum consists simply of a hollow drumi 
while in others flange boards are placed in such a way as to 
assist in raising the cream at the side and allowing it to fall into 
the main body of tlie cream at tlie bottom of the churn. 

The quality of the fat glolmles. 

The ease with which cream may be churned is affected by 
both the size and the quality of the fat globules. As has already 
been stated (Chapter IV), the character of the fat globules is 
influenceri by the hrec^i and individuality of the cows, the period 
of lactation, and the nature of their fewl. Conditions whidl 
result in large-sized fat globules and an increa.scd proportion 
of soft fats assist in the churning process, while the presence 
of large numbers of small fat globules, and an increase in the 
hard fats, make the churning more difficult. 

It will be seen from the above that the churnability is in¬ 
fluenced by many factors, and the expert butter-maker must 
bear in mind all of these factors in determining the treatment 
which his cream shall receive. While all of the above factors 
influence the ease in churning, the most important ones We 
the percentage of fat in cream, temperature, the fullness of the 
chum, and the speed at which it is revolved. If these factors 
can be properly controlled, there should be little difliculty in 
churning normal cream. These factors should be so controlled 
that the churning process will take place in twenty-five to thirty 
minutes, giving firm granules of the desired size. 

When to stop the chum. 

It is important that the churning process should be stoj^ied 
at the right point. The two thinp to be especially contidled 
are the completeness of the churning and the removal oi ^ 
buttermilk. It is customary to stop the chum when the buttor. 
granules appear in the buttermilk, and are some^iat buget; 
than kernels of wheat and about the size of small peas, aH 
tAriter-fat in the cream having been coUected in these hmII 
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buttergranulea (see Plate III, p. 122). When this stage has been 
reached, the buttermilk will lose its creamy appearance and 
appear as a watery bluish liquid. The smaller the butter 
granules, the more easily the buttermilk can be removed in the 
washing process. If the churniti)' is continued until the butter 
granules are too large, the buttermilk will be incorporated in 
them, and cannot be washed out. The purpose of the butter- 
maker is to stop the churning process at an intermediate point 
which will give the best net result. 

Difficult chiming. 

Sometimes great difficulty is experienced in the churning 
process, more frequently in the case of butter-making on the 
farm, but also sometimes in the creamery. The greatest 
difficulty is usually experienced in the fall and early winter 
when the cows are in an advanced stage of lactation and are 
receiving dry feeds of such a nature as to produce hard butter- 
fat In creameries, this difficulty can easily be overcome by 
the proper ripening of the cream and modification of churning 
conditions. In extreme cases, it may be desirable to modify 
the nature of the feed which the cows are eating in order to 
atrften the butter-fat. 

WASHING THE BOTTEH 

As soon as the churning has been completed, the buttermilk 
dhould be drawn off from the bottom of the churn into a fine- 
QMshed strainer in order to prevent the loss of the small particles 
of butter. The butter should then be washed with clean pure 
water. 

lhapose qf vxuhing. 

purpose of washing the butter is to remove the butter- 
and under some conditions modify the hardness or softness 
i|i^;butter-fat. As soon as the buttermilk has been ronoved, 

Aiuount d water about equal to the amount of buttermilk 
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which has been remove<l should l>e added, the chum should 
then be revolved a few times at a moderate speed and this water 
drawn off, repeating this process once or twice until the water, 
as it drains off the butter, is quite clear, having very little 
appearance of milkiness. 

Temperature of the water. 

In general, the temperature of the water used for washing 
should be \ ery close to the temperature of the butter-fat, but 
it is frequently desirable to rai.se or lower the temperature in 
order to modify the texture of the fat. If the butter is softer 
than is desiresi, water a few degrees colder can be added and 
allowed to stand until the butter-fat has gained the tempera¬ 
ture of the water, and if the fat is too hard at the close of the 
churning process, it can be softeinsl by using water a few degrees 
wanner than the temperature of the fat, I’nder ordinary ceindi- 
tions, the water should not vary materially’ from between 50® P. 
and 55° P, It should lie borne in mind that t(K) sudden changes 
in the temi)erature of the butter-fat injure its texture and, 
therefore, the quality of the fini,she<l butter. 

Quality of wash water. 

It is \'ery importatit that the water used for washing should 
be as pure a.s possible. Water from unknown sources should 
not be used, or from wells or springs which are subject to con¬ 
tamination, since the bacteria in the water may lx; left in the 
butter, injuring both its keeping quality and its flavor. If the 
water supply is not pure, it should be purifieil either by an 
Sclent process of filtering or by boiling, but either of these 
methods is more or less expensive, and a pure natural supply 
should be available for washing butter. 

SALTING THE BLITER 

After the wash water has been drawn off, the butter sfluHild 
be adted to meet the requirements of the trade. The amount 
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<A salt may vary from 0 up to 4 per cent or 5 per cent. As the 
chief purpose of salting is to improve the flavor of the butter, 
the amount of salt to be added will depend on the requirements 
of the market. At the present time, there is a strong demand 
for unsalted butter. The use of salt tends to cover up un¬ 
desirable flavors in butter and thus hide the effects of poor 
cream; also it is believed by some that salt improves the keep¬ 
ing quality of the poorer grades of butter. When pure cream 
is used for butter-making, a high percentage of salt is usually 
added. The salt is usually applied by sifting it over the butter 
while it is in the granular form in the churn, and if a high grade 
of salt is used, it very quickly becomes com))letely dissolved 
and subsequent working incorporates it uniformly through the 
butter. Probably the salt is not taken up by the butter-fat, 
but remains in solution in the moisture which is incorporated 
m the butter; the amount of moisture in the butter, therefore, 
will influence the amount of salt which ean be incorporated. 
Nothing but the best quality of salt should be used because of 
the danger of its not becoming fully dissolved and the condition 
known as gritty butter resulting. This condition may be due 
either to using salt of poor quality or in such great quantity 
*tkat it cannot be dissolved in the water which remains in the 
butter. If the salt is not completely dis.solved, it will give the 
butter a mottled appearance, which may be due to other 
causes, but usually is the result of the uneven distribution of 
aalt 

MOISTUBE-CONTENT OF THE BUTTER 

' The moisture-content of the butter is more variable than 
other constituent. The percentage of water in the finished 
butoH' may vary between rather wide limits without affecting 
i^,i|aBiiBerciai value. While there is no direct relation between 
■ip hMisture-content and the quality of the butter, it is impor- 
Crom the commercial standpoint that this factor be con-. 
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trolled with considerable accuracy, which can be done by 
modifying the metliais of manufacture. A variation of 2 or 
3 per cent in moisture-content means a large difference in the 
money returns to the creamery. The butter-maker should be 
sure that the moi.sture-coiitent of his pnxluct docs not exceed 
the legal limit of Hi [)er cent as c.sHibli.shed by the National 
Government. 'I'he nearer he can approacli to this limit without 
danger of going o\cr it, the greater will be his yield. The 
moisture-content should be controlled by the frequent use of 
an acenrute moisture test, riicn* are. however, certain factors 
which are not within the control of the butter-maker. Hun- 
ziker * summarizes the factors affecting the control of moisture 
as follows: 

ThefarUm under the control of (he buUer-mnher (Hunziker). 

,1. The property of butter to mix with and hold moLsture is 
largely controlled by its mechanical firmness or texture. Soft 
butter mixes with and holds moisture more readily than firm 
and hard butter. 

2. Aside from the prtK-ess of manufacture the mechanical 
firmne.s.s of butter is governed by the chemical composition of 
the butter-fat and the size of the fat globules. 

3. The olein content of butter-fat is the most dominant 
factor in the determination of the mechanical firmness of butter. 
Generally speaking, the softness of the butter increases or 
decreases as the per cent olein increases or decreases. 

4. The per cent volatile acids may also influence the 
mechanical firmness of butter, but its effect is usually offset 
by more potent influences of other facts which operate simulta¬ 
neously but in the opposite direction. 

5. The melting point is not a correct index of the mechanical 
firmness of butter. 

6. The melting point of butter-fat is influenced by the 

* Ind. Buis. 159 and 160. 

a 
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volatile acids and olein. It is controlled by the relative pro¬ 
portion of the indivhlnal fatty acids. 

7. The chemical composition of butter-fat is largely con¬ 
trolled by breed, i)eriod of lactation, and feed. 

8. The butter-fat from .'\yrshires and llolsteins contains 
less volatile acids and more olein and makes a softer butter 
than that from the .lerseys. 

9. At the beginning of the i)eriod of lactation the volatile 
acids are highest and the olein lowest. As the period of lactation 
advances, the volatile acids decrease anil the olein increases. 

10. 'Phe feed is the most dominant factor controlling the 
chemical comiiosition of the butter-fat. 

11. Feeds rich in vegetable oils, also blue-grass pasture, pro¬ 
duce butter-fat relatively high in olein, low in volatile iicids, and 
make a soft butter. Feeds rich in starches and sugars and poor 
in vegetable oils, also dry hay, tend to increa.se the volatile 
acids, decrease the olein, and produce a relatively firm 
butter. 

12. The size of the fat globules also affects the mechanical 
firmness and moisturtvcontcnt of butter. Other conditions 
being equal, cream with large iiveragc globules makes a softer 
butter which retains more water than cream with small average 
globules. 

13. The size of the fat globules is controlled largely by breed, 
period of lactation, and by changes of feed and other factors 
affecting the physical condition of the animal. 

14. The Channel Island breeds produce milk with much 
larger fat globules than the .\yrshires and llolsteins. Milk 
from fresh cows contains larger fat globules than milk from cows 
well advanced in their period of lactation. Abrupt changes of 
feed temporarily increase the average size of the fat globules. 
Fadora not wider the covtrol of the bnttcr-makcr (Hunziker). 

1. The richness and acidity of the cream, size of the butter 
granules, temperature of and churning in wash water, method 
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of saltiiip and amount of salt used, do not materially influence 
the moisture-<ontent of the fini'-hed butter. 

2. Larfte ehurninjts yielii butter witli a higher per cent of 
moisture than small eliuriungs. Ibitter from raw cream con¬ 
tains more moisture than butter from |)asteurized iTeaiii. High 
churning temperatures mak<' butter retain more moisture than 
low churning temperatures. Working the butter in water re¬ 
gardless of temperature increases the moisture-content of butter. 

2. The secret of moisture control lies in regulating the churn¬ 
ing temperattire ,inil in ailjusting the amount of water pnescnt 
during the \\orhing process aeeording to the (irmness of the 
butter as determined by the chemical, ph> sieal, and mechanical 
properties of the butter-fat and in the systematic tisc of a re¬ 
liable moisture test. 

4. Conditions that cause the fortmition of round, stnooth 
butter granules, such as vert thin crcatn held tit ti low temjtcra- 
turc for a long titiie and which re(|uires e\eessi\'e churning atul 
tetids towards saKiness of the butter, make moisture cotitrol 
more diflicidt and the results titore uncertain than wheti the 
butter gnmules arc irregular, flaky, and not too firm. 

5. The itioisture is not evenly distributed throughout the 
churn, lotr this reason it is not safe to run too close to the 16 
per cent hiiiit, and it is advisable to establish bo per cent as the 
danger line. 

6. In order to secure a re|)resentative sample of the butter in 
chum, it is nece.ssary to take small jtortions of butter from all 
parts of the churn. Whcti sampling, care .should be taken to 
avoid w'ater pockets. 

7. .Some moi.sture is lost during the transfer of the butter 
from the churn to the tub or bo.x and when printing the butter. 
This loss tends to be greater during the winter months when the 
butter is finn than iluring the summer months when the butter 
IS soft. A conservative estimate puts the average loss of mois¬ 
ture in packing at about 5 per cent. 
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8. Considerable moisture is lost during the storage of butter. 
This loss is controlled by the salt content of the butter and by 
the thoroughness of moisture incorporation. Unsalted butter 
loses very little, if any, moisture in storage. The more salt the 
butter contains, the greater is the loss of moisture in storage. 
Butter in which the moisture is properly incorporated loses less 
moisture than butter witii a loose and leaky body. 

9. The accuracy of the results of moisture determinations 
by the butter-maker depends on the preparation of the sample, 
the sensitiveness, condition, and manipulation of the balance, 
^d the carefulness and judgment of the operator in making 
the test. Most of the moisture tests now available for the u.se 
of the butter-maker are satisfactory and yield reasonably 
accurate results if manipulated according to directions. 

WORKING THE BUTTER 

After the butter has been wa.shed and the salt evenly dis¬ 
tributed over the granular mass, it should be carefully worked. 
The purpose of working is threefold: (1), thoroughly to in¬ 
corporate the salt through the butter; (2), to remove any excess 
of buttermilk or water; and (3), to give the butter a compact, 
close-textured, firm body. The amount of working necessary to 
accomplish these objects will depend on the conditions. If the 
butter granules are rather small and the salt has been evenly 
distributed, less working will be required than if the butter is 
in larger lumps. The temperature and hardness of the butter- 
fat and the quality of the salt will affect the time required for 
hs going completely into solution, which is very important 
in (»der to prevent the butter showing a mottled appearance 
after it is printed or packed. The amount of working will 
affect the body of the finished product; for, while it is important 
that the butter should be worked sufiBeiently to give it a firm, 
JBveB body, over-working will break down the body and give a 
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greasy, salvy texture. 'I'lie texture uf tlie fiiiisheii butter 
should resemble the griuuilur structure of a piece of broken 
steel. If it has been properly iiiade, no special effort will be 
needed to remo\e an excess of buttermilk or moisture, but the 
amount of moisture remaining in the butter can be materially 
influenced by the amount 
and nature of the working. 

'I'he iKTcentage of water in 
the finished butter ma,\ 
vary considerably without 
iifl'eeting its eoinmereial 
tpiidity, but care should 
be taken that the moisture 
does not exceed the legal 
limit of 111 per cent as es¬ 
tablished by the Ntitional 
(Jovernment. The butter- 
maker shoidd control both 
the percentage of moisture I'a. .la Tlie " i.iitUT-imater. 

and of .salt in his product 

by making careful tests (hiring the finishing proees.s and just 
before the butter is printed or jiaeked. 

PRIN'TINi; AVI) rxCKIVC TIIK IlflTKIt 

(See Fig. 50 and Plate XIV) 

The form in which the butter is finished will depend on the 
market. 1 he pre.sent tendency is toward the use of one-pf)und 
prints in preference to tubs, es|)eeially when made for immediate 
use; but if it is to be put into cold storage, it is usually packed 
in tubs. When the butter is to be put into the form of prints, 
it should be handled at such a tenifierature as not to affc-et its 
body, but at the same time to admit of easy handling. In 
printing, care should 1 h‘ taken to have the butter well pressed 
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into the printer that tliere may be no air spaces left to detract 
from its appearance or to cause under-weight. A finished print 
should have straif;ht, clean-cut surfaces and without fiiif'er or 
ladle prints; it should then be wrajiped in a fjood quality of 
parchment ])aper to ])rcvent contamination and the loss of 
moisture by evaporation. Usually the wrap])ed prints are 
then placed in jjasteboard cartons and these ])acked in boxes. 

In case the butter is jiacked in tubs, the best quality of ash 
tubs should be used. These are made in special sizes, the one 
most commonly used holding from sixty to sixty-three pounds 
of butter. They should be clean and dry and free from mold. 
Many creameries are now coating the inside of the tubs with 
hot paraflin in order to prevent the fjrowth of mold and the 
loss of moisture from the butter. Several iiaraffin devices 
are now in use which spray the inside of the tub evenly with 
hot paraffin which soaks into the jxires of the wood, makiiig it 
impervious to moisture and forming' surfaces on which molds do 
not f^row. 

The butter tub should be lined with a p'ood (|uality of parch¬ 
ment paper, usiii}; a circle in the bottom, atid also oti the sur¬ 
face of the finished packafte. When the tub is filled, it should 
present a smooth, even surface with an inch of the side liner 
pressed smoothly against the surface of the butter. A parch¬ 
ment circle should then be i)laee(l o\er the top and pressed 
down firmly against the butter. The aiipearance of the finished 
package, and especially the top of the butter, is an important 
factor in its market x aliic. 

BinTER GR,\DES .\Nn SCORES 

The butter markets rwognize definite grades of butter and 
standards of seoring. The classification and grades c.stablished 
by the New York Mercantile Exchange will illustrate the 
methods in use. 
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BUTTKH RULES 

t>F TIIK 

NEW YORK MKIR’ANTILE EXCHANGE 

May. ItRf) 

(’I^ASSIKI^ATIOXS AM* ScoRKs 

1. ]Litt«*r shall ho olassifird us ('rrairKTy. UrnDvatod, Ladles, 
Pa^'kiUK’' St<N'k, and (Ircaso liultor. 


Dkrmtions 

2. Crci^yncTu. P>nit('r olTorcd iin<lor this classification sliall have 
h*'(‘n nnuic in a crcaiiicry from cri'um scjiaratcd at lh(‘ creamery or 
uathcrcd from farmers 

d Rnuodixl Hutti'r olTcrcd under this (-lassification shall be 
siicli as is niud(' hy tiH'liint: hutter. ehirir\ini: th(‘ fat therefrom and 
nudnirmni; th»' same \Mtli fn‘sh milk, cream or skiin-rnilk, or other 
similar pru<‘ess 

4. Lmllfs -Hutter olTered und'T this classification shall bo such 
as is eolh‘e|pd in r(*lls. lumps, or in .vhole packages and reworked by 
the dealer or shippiT. 

5. f‘(ir!.ii>>i Slink .Huth'r offered und»'r this elassification shall 

ho oncinul farm made butter in rolls, lumps (»r otluTwisi', without 
additional iiioistiire or salt. 

f). (in use HuiUr shall eoinjinsi- all classes of hutter grading below 
tliirds, or of packing stock grading iadow No. d as hereinafter speci¬ 
fied, fre*' from adulteration. 


(i HADES 

7. Creamery, Renovated and Ladles shall be graded as Extras, 
Firsts, Seconds and Thirds; and Pa^'king Stwk shall be graded as 
No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3. 


Defi.nitio.n ok Grades 

8. Grades of Salted Butter must conform to the following require¬ 
ments. 
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Extras 

9. Shall bo a standard (jrado of avoraffo Panoy quality in the season 
when offered under thi! various (dassifieations. Ninety per cent shall 
oonfonn to the following standard; the balance shall not tjrado below 

Firsts; 

Flavor. — Must 1 k^ sweet, fresh and eh^an for tlu^ season when offered 
if Creamery, or swiad, fresh and reasonably clean if Henovated or 

Ladles. 

Body. — Must be firm and uniform. 

Color. — Not higher than natural Kras.s, nor lighter than light 
straw, but should not Ix^ streakt'd or mottled. 

Sail. — Medium salted. 

Package. — Sound, good, uniform and clean. 


Firsts 

10. Shall be a grade next below Extras and must be good butter 
for the season when made and offered, under the various olasaifioations. 
Ninety per cent shall conform to the following standard ; the balance 
shall not grade below Hkconds. 

Flavor. — Must bo reasonably sweet, reasonably clean and fresh 
if Creamery or Henovated, and reasonably sweet if Ladles. 

Body. — Must be, firm and fairly uniform. 

Color. — Hoasonably unifonn, neither very high nor very light. 

Salt. — May be reasonably high, light or medium. 

Package. — Sound, good, uniform and clean. 

Seconds 

11. Shall be a grade next below Firsts. 

Flavor. — Must be reasonably good. 

Body. — If Creamery, must be solid boring. If Ladles or Reno¬ 
vated, must be 90 per cent solid boring. 

Color. — Fairly uniform, but may be mottled. 

Salt. — May be high, medium or light. 

Package. — Good and uniform. 

Thirds 

12. Shall be a grade below Seconds and may consist of promiscuous 

lots. 

Flavor. — May be off flavored and strong on tops and sides. 

Body. — Not required to draw a full trier. 

Color. — May be irregular or mottled. 
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Salt. — High, light or irregular. 

Package. Any kind of pa<*kage mentioned at time of sale. 

13. (For grades higher than Kxtkas wm* paragraph No. 29.) 

No. 1 Packing Stock 

14. Shall l>e and sound, packed in largo, new or good uniform 

e<*ond-hand barrels, having a Wixxlen liead in (‘judi end, or in new 
ubs, either to 1 h‘ parehinent paj)er lined Barrels and tubs to be 
)acked full. 

No. 2 r^ACKiNc Stock 

If). Sliall lie reaHonal)ly sweet and sound, and may be pa^^kod in 
iromiHcuous or different kinds of barnds. tubs or tierces, without 
)eing parcfiiiuMit paper lined, and may lx> pju'ked in either two-headed 
>r (dotIwoMTed barrels. 


No. 3 T*acki\(i Sto<’k 

U). Shall be a grad<‘ below No. 2, and may b(» o(T-flavored, or strong; 
nay be jiiwked in any kind or kinds packages. 

17. ('barges for inspection of Packing Sto<*k shall be the same as 
he rules call for on other grades. 

18. Mold. There shall b(' no grade for butter that shows mold. 

KNOWN MARKS 

10. Known marks shall eompri.se such butter as is known to the 
rade under some partK’ular mark or designation and must grade aa 
SxTKAS or belter if C’reamery or Renovated, and as Kihkth or better if 
jadles in the season when offered unle.Hs otherwise spi^cified. Known 
narkb to l>e offered under tlie call must previously have l>een regia- 
ered in a book kept by the Superintendent for that purpK>iie. If 
Renovated, the factory district number and state must be regiateored. 

SCORING 


20. Scoring. — The standard official score shall be as follows and 
hall apply to Salted Ooainery Butter only. 

Flavor.45 |x>int8 

Body.25 points 

Color.15 points 

Salt ..10 points 

Style.5 |x>int8 

1(K) points 
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21. Extra Croamory may score either !)1, 92 or 9.3 points at the 
discretion of the Butter Committee, wlio shall determine the required 
score from time to time in such manner that it shall represent an aver¬ 
age fancy quality in the season when offered. But butler scoring 
more than required for Extius shall bo deliverable on a contract for 
Extras, and may he brainh'd a.s such at the request of .seller, or buyer. 
Any change in the Standard score required for Extras shall, after 
authorization by tin! Butter Committee, be announced by the caller 
at the opening of the ni'xt regular call and posted ujjon the bulletin 
board of lln^ Exchange and be eflectivc,' 24 hours later. 

22. The minimum .score of Piusts shall, at all times, be 4 points 
below the score required for E.xtras. 

23. The minimum score of Skconds shall be I> imints below the mini¬ 
mum score required for Firsts. 

24. The minimum scorn of Thirds shall bo 7 points below tho mini¬ 
mum score required fur Skconds. 


UNSALTED CREAMERY 
Extras 

25. Shall be a standard grade of avi'rage fancy quality in the season 
when offered under the various classitications. Ninety per cent shall 
conform to tho following standard; the balance shall not grade below 
Firsts. 

Flavor. — Must be sweet, fresh and clean for the season when 
offered. 

Body. — Must be firm and uniform. 

Color. — May be very light straw, while, or natural grass, hut mu,st 
not be streaked or mottled. The seller must specify the color at time 

of sale. 

Package. — New, uniform and clean. 

Firsts 

26. Shall be a grade next below Extras and must be good butter for 
the season when made and offered, under the various classifications. 
Ninety per cent shall conform to the following standard; the balance 
shall not grade below Seconds. 

Flavor. — Must be reasonably sweet, reasonably clean and fresh. 
Body. — Must be firm and fairly uniform. 

Color. — May be very light straw, white, or natural grass, but must 
not be streaked or mottled. The seller must specify the color at time 

of sale. 

Package. — Sound, good, uniform and clean. 
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Seconds 

27. Shall 1)0 a prado noxt l»oh)W Firsts. 

Flavor. —- Must ho roa.sonahh jjood. 

Body. Must ix' solid l»orin^i: 

Color. — Fairly unifonn, hut may he inotllod. 

Package. — (lood and iimfurm. 

T HIKDS 

28. Shall ho a trade Ix'low Second^ and may consist of promiscuous 
ols. 

Flavor. May h(‘ off flavored and sirontr on tops and sid«‘8. 

Body. Not required to draw a full trier. 

('olor. - May Im- irret^ular or mottled. 

l*ackagp. -- Any kind of paekiuje mentioned at tune of sale. 

I'he common defect'' wliicli an* found in hutter, to^r*tluT with 
heir caii-'es and metliods for prevention, tin* summarized by 
Michel". * a-' follows : 

BFTTFK DKFFf'TS A\D HOW TO (’OKKKfM’ THEM 

The followintr paues of this hulletm. written hy Mirhels, are iutonded 
is a ready reh'renee tliat will aid the hutt(T ami eheew'-maker in locat¬ 
ing: the most (‘onimon defiM*t.s fouiul in hutter and cheeHC, their prob- 
ible cause and a remedy that may Ih* applied. 

A Definition of (iood Butter 

Flavor, should h(‘ rich, pleasimj, creamy and suggest nothing objec¬ 
tionable to either the taste or smell. 

Body, should he firm and waxy. 

Folor, should he e\en, showing a luster and an oat straw shade unless 
the particular market wants a difTerent color. 

Salt, well dissolved and just enough to bring out the highest flavor 
of the hutter. 

Packaoe, clean and neat in appearance. 

Buttf-r Flavor Detects 

I. Curdy Flavors: Indicated by a sour cottage cheese smell 
ind taste. 

' Wisconsin Bulletin, No. 182. 
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Causes: 1. Adding wheyed-off starters to the cream. 

2. Adding an over-ripe starter while the cream is at too 

high a temperatur<!. 

3. Ripening a very thin cream at a high temperature. 

Remedies: 1. Do not use a starter that shows whey on top. 

2. Never add a high riptmed starter until the cream i.s 

cooled down to (i5 degrees F. 

3. Cream should lest 30 per cent or more butter-fat, a lower 

te.stiug cream should not be ripened much above (iO 
degrees F. 

II. High Acid Flavous : Indicated by an excessive sour smell 
and taste. 

Causes: 1. Over-ripoiiing of the cream before churning. 

2. The use of an over-ripi' starter. 

3. Receiving part of the cream in an over-ripe condition. 

Remedies: 1. Develop less acid in the cream before churning. 

2. Do not use a starter having over 0.70 per cent acid. 

3. Cream containing over O.fiO per cent of acid should not 

be mixed with sweeter cream, but churned separately. 

III. Lackinu Flavor: Lacking taste and smell. 

Causes: 1. Churning the cream too sweet. 

2. Too much washing of the butter granules. 

3. By using a dead or inactive starter. 

Remedies: 1. Cream should not contain less than 0.4.'j per cent of 
acid, even wdien a light flavored butter is wanted. 

2. When butter is churned at low temperatures, one wash¬ 

ing or rinsing is sufficient. 

3. Never use a newly prepared starter until it sours readily. 

IV. Rancid or Old Cream Flavors: Smells and tastes like old 
oream or old butter. 

Causes.- 1. Over-ripening the cream. 

2. Holding the ripening cream too long before churning. 

3. Ripening the cream at very high temperatures. 

4 . Holding some of the cream or milk too long before 

churning. 

6. Keeping the butter at too high a temperature after 
churning. 
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Remedies: 1. When cream is kept over nipht to bo churned the next 
morninjr, it should not contain more than .55 per cent 
of acid. 

2. Cream should not h<‘ cooled down after ripoiiing with 

the idea that it will keep its tine, creumy, acid flavor 
until chiinu'd several hours later. 

3. Start npeninj: the cream below <iS (h'jjrees F. 

4. Old or over-ripe (Team or milk sliould not be mixed with 

sweet (Team, Imt churm^d s<‘parat(‘ly. Milk or 
cream, ev<'n under the most favorable conditions, 
should not be kept hm^(T than two days. 

5. Aft(T churninj:, keep the butter in th(‘ refriRerator at a 

temperature <»f TK) dejirees or below. 

V. Oily ok (Jhkasy Flavoks- Indicated by an oily and greasy 
taste and snndl. 

Cau«{.’i.- 1. Holding: the milk or cream at too hI^:ll a Uunperature 

before delivering to the crearmT.v. 

2. Kipeiiinp, ehurniiiKt and workinj.: when at too high a tom- 

jierat ure. 

3. ll.sin^f a i>oor j^rade or too much butter color. 

Remedies: I. Hand-s(‘parat«T cream .should lx* cooled to 0() dpjfrees 
within an hour after separating?. 

2. Do not ripen the cream above 55 dejrr<*<*8 F. Churn 

and work at low' enou^di tempcTature ho that one 
w'lwshinjr of the f?raiuil<*.s w'ill tak«‘ out all of the butter¬ 
milk; it will then Ic' in such condition that the butter 
will not turn jp-casy while Ix'inj? worked. 

3. N(‘vcr us(' bod smcllini? color or one that has a sediment 

at the liottom ; use no more color than is nooessary 
to sati.sfy your trade. 

VI. Fishy Flavors: Indicated by a bad tasUi and fishy Hmell. 

Causes: 1. Uncleanliness in handling? the cream and milk at the 

farm. 

2. Ix'aky cream or milk vats at the creamery, 

3. May be produced by c(Ttain .s|>eci<'H of ba/'Uiria. 

Remedies: 1. Kw^p separators, pails, cans and tanks for cooling clean 
at all times. 

2. Never use a leaky vat, dipper or can for handling milk 

or cream. 

3. If produced by certain species of bacteria it is certain 

that they grow in dirt, hence cleanliness is neoessary. 
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Vll. Stable Flavors: A bad taste and cow stable smell. 

Causes: 1. Uncleanliness in milking. 

2. Koe))ing the cream or milk in or near a dirty cow stable. 

Remedies: 1. See that the stable and cows are clean before milking 
and milk with clean, dry hands. 

2. All milk should be removed from the stable as soon as 
milking is finished. Never keep the milk or cream 
near the stable or manuri> piles. 

Vin. Bitter Fi .AVORS: Indicat<‘d by a bitter taste. 

Causes: 1. Holding cream too long a time at low temperature 

before churning. 

2. May develop in the starter, 

3. Bacteria brushed from the cow’s udder while milking. 

Remedies: 1. Cream should not- be held at well-water temperature 
more Ilian two days. Bitter flavors are often noticed 
in cream which is hung in the well or set in the spring 
for three or four days. 

2. Sot the starter with a small amount of mother starter 

at 71) di'groes F. rather than a large amount at .5r> 
dogreos. (One quart, of starterline to 100 pounds 
of pasteurized skim-milk is sufficient.) 

3. Milk clean cows in clean stables by clean hands. 

IX. Weedy and Food f^AVoiis; Indicated by weedy and food 
smell. 

Causes: 1. Cows feeding on weeds. 

2. Feeding strong scented food just before or during milk¬ 

ing. 

3. Exposing milk in an atmosiilicro laden with objectionable 

food flavors. 

Remedies: 1. By giving cows a plenty of good pasture feed they will 
not eat weeds enough to flavor the milk. 

2. Do not feed silag(\ brewer’s grain or slightly decayed 

feed shortly before or during milking. 

3. Do not keep milk in the same room with feed of any kind. 

X. Unclean Flavors; Unclean smell or taste. 

Causes: 1. Dirty cans and milk utensils. 

2. Dirty water may cause an undesirable aroma, but 
nothing objectionable to the taste. 
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3. Impure air and dirtj’ starter may pive an undesirable 

taste, but nothinp ohj^vtionahle in aroma. 

4. When the judfj(‘s fail to find words to describe a flavor, 

tliis expression is used as a last resort. See descrip¬ 
tion of iim’lean flavors in ehe(‘se. 


Body or Tkxturk I)kfk<-ts 


I. Weak Body. Soft and \\<'ak wlien pres^^ed with thumb or 
linirer , sonit'l nne^ <'oarse m Jipj>eariince. 


Cumsck: 


1. Uipeiiint^, eliurmnt^ and workini; at too liii^h Urapora- 

turrs. 

2. Cream not eool<'d lonir imou^h l)efore cliuniing. 

3 Too imieli moi^tu^’ in butl<*r. 

A. ('liara<'(<T of the butter-fat. 


Rcmrdien: 1 


4. 


Itiperi, eluirn and work tlie butler at as low a tempera¬ 
ture a*' pra<'tical)le. 

Iiemein)/er that witli ereani churned rit:ht after beinjf 
cooled down from tit) (h'^rrees. the idiurninjf tenifH^ro- 
ture may iiavi' to be lowered to .’M) or below, while 
<Team kept at Tm ovit nij'ht may be chunu'd safely 
at o7 to ■*>8. 

By employing tin* ordinary methods (»f washiiiK’ and 
working not over lt» p< r (*ent of moisture will Im left 
in the butter. 

Change tlie fee<l of tin* »‘Ows. This trouble is seldom 
found in the butter-fat from mixed herds. 


II. Grea.sy Body: No dead in apfH'aranee. 

rau«pj<.' I. Over-(*hurriinf; of tin* butter. 

2. Over-workinp. 

3. Washiiijj the butter jn'anules in too warm wash watCFT, 

4. C’huming and workinjf at too hijfh temperatures. 

Remedies: 1. Stop ehurninp when the granules are about the size of 
wheat kernels. 

2. Work the butter no more than is necessary. 

3. Never use wash water above the temperature of the 

buttermilk when drawn. 

4. Chum at low temperatures so that the butter granulee 

will not stick together while washing. 
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III. Body Showing Too Much Moisture: 

Causes: 1. Stopping the churn when the granules are too fine. 

'2. Under-w'orking the butter. 

Remedies: 1. Cliurn granules to tlie .size of wheat kernels. 

2. Work but once and until smooth and waxy. 

IV. Milky Brine: 

Causes: 1. (diurning at too high temperatures. 

2. Over-eliurning. 
d. Improper wasliing. 

Remedies: 1. Churn at lower temperatures so that the granule.s will 
not stick together. 

2. Cliurn until the granules are about the size of wheat 

kernels. 

3. Fill the churn with wash wat<‘r to about the same 

lieiglit in the churn as the cream occupied when the 
churning started. 


V. Color : Mottled appearanee. 

Causes: 1. Uneven distribution of the salt. 

2. Using too cool or too warm wash water. 

3. Not enough moisture in butter w'hen worked. 

4. Churning too warm. 

Remedies: 1. Distribute and work the salt evenly. 

2. Have the w’ash water about the same temperature as 

that of the buttermilk when drawn. 

3. Leave enough moisture in the butter so that the salt 

will readily dissolve while working. 

4 . Churn the cream at a temperature low enough to pre¬ 

vent the granules from sticking together and allow 
the buttermilk to be washed out, then salt is quickly 
and more easily distributed and dissolved. Streaked 
butter is simply a mild case of mottles. 

VI. Color Specks: Tiny color specks which appear throughout 

the butter. 

Caueee: 1. Using a poor grade of color. 

2. Allowing the color to become too old. 

3. Keeping the color at too high a temperature. 
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Remedies: 1. Buy only tho best jrraUo of color. 

2. Buy in small quantities. 

3. Never k(H‘p the color near a radiator or boiler. 

VII. Salting Dkfkcth: Indh'atcd by taato. 

Causes: 1. Too coarse, in'itty. 

2. I'nevcnly distril)uled. 

3. Too low or too liiLdi. 

Remedies: 1. l./f'ave enoujrh moisture on the irranular butter and 
work suibciently to dissolve the salt. 

2. Distnl)ute e\enly and re\ol\e tlie churn a few timoB 

before setting; rollers in motion. 

3. Too little salt often fails t<i brinu out the b<*Kt flavor. 

Too miH'h salt leaves a coarscm's.s of taste that covers 
up the tine, creamy flavor so much desired in butter. 

VIII. Pac'kagk Dkkkcth: 

Causes: 1. Had appearin{?, dilapidated packu^o. 

2. Hailly trimmed and dirty on top or sides. 

3. Butter not j)aeked solid. 

Remedies: 1. The piw'kaRe and covers must look neat and clean and 
not be too olil. 

2. (‘ut top of butter with a strirqj or wire and wipe the 

dust out of the covtT before plaiiinp it on the tub. 

3. Pack small nnioiints of butter in the tub at a lime and 

use the pa<‘ker after each addition. Strip the tub 
from the butter cK'casionally and note the appearance 
of the butter surface. 


TRSTIN'tJ BtTTTER FOR FAT (Uoss) 

A sample of butter about twlt-e as larpe as a hen’s egg should 
be made up, parts being taken hom <lifFereut places in the pack¬ 
age or the chum. This insures a representative sample. The 
sample should be placed in a lightning-top stimplc jar or in a 
glass-stoppered jar ; a quart fruit-jar will be found useful for 
this purpose. The butter should then be heated, with constant 
stirring, imtil it has the consistency of thick cream. The pur- 

T 
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pose of heating and mixing is to distribute the moisture evenly 
throughout the sample. If the butter is melted too far, it will 
have to be cooled before being weighed out for the test. The 
sample must be kept constantly stirred while cooling in order 
to keep the moisture evenly distributed ; if this stirring is not 
done, the moisture will tend to collect in the center and an accu¬ 
rate test cannot be made. Three or four grams of the prepared 
sample is weighed out into a cream bottle; if more than this 
quantity is used, the fat column will be so large that it cannot 
be read in the bottle. The sample is then made up to approxi¬ 
mately 18 grams by adding water. The purpose of adding water 
is the same as in testing cream : it retards the action of the acid. 
About 12 c.c. of acid is then added ; this quantity is sufficient be¬ 
cause the solids not fat in butter are present in comparatively 
small proportions. The tests .should be made in duplicate. 
From this point the test is conducted in the same manner as is 
the test for fat in cream (see p. 119). The fat column should 
be kept at the proper temperature, and glj raol should be used 
in reading the completed test. 

BUTTER-MOIlSTtIRE TESTS 

A number of methods have been devised for testing the per¬ 
centage moisture in butter which give satisfactory results in 
commercial work. The following is representative. 

Cornell hntter-noiMure test (Ross) 

When butter is heated, a covering of casein will collect over 
the surface of the sample. When the sample becomes quite hot, 
this covering is of snow-white color. After heating the sample 
for a time, the foam begins to subside and loses its snow-white 
color, changing to a dirty brown. By comparison with the 
chemical method, it was found that when the foam htvd lost its 
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snow-white color the sample had (jiven uj) all of its moisture. 
The appearance of the dirtv-hrown color was a sure indication 
that all of the moisture had passed off, and if the sarnjde was 
not reniov(sl from the flame at this point, some of the butter 
would volatilize. 

\Mien butter is heated in a direct flame, it is diflicult to drive 
off all of the moisture and yet not volatilize some of the fat. 
In order to ol)\ ia!e this serious difficulty, a tliin sheet of asbestos 
was idaccd between the flame and the container of the sample. 
The device worked admirably. A heat hi^h enon);h to drive 
off all of the moisture is olitained, but the flame is .so tempered 



by the sheet of asbestos that the sample of butter will not char 
tmless left on the sheet of asbestos an unnwessary length of 
time. The asbestos sheet is often employed in culinary w'ork 
for the same [jurpose as in this test. 

The apparatus usesl in the t'ornell moisture test is an alcohol 
lami>, stand, asbestos sheet, hot i)an lifter, aluminum cup for 
holding the sample, and a special moi.sture .scale. The scale 
is .specially tulaitted for moisture work, but may be used as a 
cream scale in operating the Babewk test (see Fig. .'ll). 

The .scale has a tare weight for f)alaneing the cup and a large 
and small weight for weighing the sample and obtaining the 
percentage of moisture. The beam has two rows of h^res 
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which give readings with the larger weight. The lower row 
gives readings in grams and the upper row in percentages. 
The .smaller weight gives readings in grams when the weight is 
moved from 1 forward. Each notch represents .02 gram, the 
total value of tlu' small scale being .2 gram. When the small 
weight is moved fr{)m 0 backward, each notch represents a 
loss of .1 per cent of moisture when 20.2 grams of butter are 
used. The small weight is intended to be used only in moisture 
work. In using the scale for Babcock work, the small weight 
is not used but is left at rest on the figure 1. Then wdien the 
scales are balanced, the small weight is negligible. Care must 
be taken not to let any draft of air, as from an open window, 
strike the .scale,s when in use, as they are so sensitive that a 
very slight current of air would throw them out of balance. 
The scales will give readings in percentages only when 20.2 
grams of butter have been weighed or, in other words, when the 
large weight is on 20 (of the gram scale) and the small weight 
is on zero. 

The cup use<l is of cast aluminum and is durable and perfectly 
smooth. The absence of creases or crevices allows it to be 
cleaned and dried thoroughly. 

Taking the mmple. 

It is necessary that a representative sample be taken for a 
moisture test. If the butter is sold in tubs, the sample should 
be taken from the tub with a butter trier, after the butter has 
been packe<l. It is best to take three drawings —• one from near 
the edge, one from the middle, and one halfway between the 
edge and the middle. Some butter-makers test the butter as 
soon as it is worke<l. This is a mistake, since considerable 
moisture is lost in the ])r(K‘ess of printing and packing. 
Preparing the mmple for tenting. 

This is one of the most important and difficult operations in 
the process of testing butter for moisture. Water and fat do 
not readily mix, and there is a constant tendency for the water 
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to ooze out of the butter. When the water separates from the 
butter, it is difficult to distribute it unuiii evenly tbrougb the 
sample. After repeated trials of several mouths we found the 
following methtnl of preparation to give the most uniform 
results: 

Place the sample to l)c tested in a glass container which has a 
fairly wide mouth, so that the sample can be .stirrisl. A quart 
fruit jar is u.scfnl for this purpose. Then hold the container in 
warm water until the butter l)egins to melt. Hemove the 
container from the warm bath and thoroughly mix the melted 
with the unmelte<i butter. In the laboratory a long-bladed 
cheese knife was found very usefid for mixing the butter. A 
wo(Klen stirrer should not be Used, as it is likely to take up 
moisture from the sample, The process of melting the butter 
and mixing it with the unmeltisl butter is repeat;>d until the 
sample contains no lum])s and the entire mass is about the con¬ 
sistency of thick cream. The container is then transferred to 
cold water and the sample thoroughly mixed as the butter 
tools. There is a tendency for the fat around the outside of the 
container to harden rajjidly and force the water toward the 
Center of the jar. For this reason special care must be taken 
to keep the butter s<'raped off the sides of the container and 
thoroughly mixixl with the softer butter in the center of the 
jar. When the sample is all of about the te.xture of ordinary 
butter, the mixing may be stopped. If the process has been 
properly done, the water will be c\’enly distributed throughout 
the sample and any desired amount of the latter may be removed 
for testing. 

The above process is a incxlification of the one recommended 
by the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. The 
Official method directs to shake the sample instead of stirring 
it when cooling. In our tests we have obtained better results 
by stirring. In melting the butter, do not use too hot water, 
as there is danger of driving off some of the moisture. The 
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jar containing the sample should be kept covered to prevent 
the evaporation of moisture. 

Operation of the teet. 

A sample of butter is taken and prepared as previously de- 
sc^ribed (see p. 270). .\fter the cup i.s thoroughly cleaned 
and dried, it is placed on the .scales and balanced by means of 
the tare weight on the round bar attached to the beam of the 
scales. The large weight should re.st on the zero mark (of the 
gram scale) and the small weight on 1 while the cup is being 
balanced. The cup should not be balanced until it i.s about the 
same temperature as that of the room. After the cup is bal¬ 
anced, the larger weight is moved to the 20 mark (of the gram 
scale) and the small weight to the zero mark. Butter from the 
prepared sami)le is then added to the cup until the scales are 
accurately balanced. The alcohol lamp is then placed under 
the iron stand and the asbestos shend ])laced on the stand. The 
lamp is lighted and the cup placed on the asbestos sheet, It 
is well to light the lamp at least two or three minutes before 
placing the cui) on the asbestos, in order to heat the asbestos 
and save time. The heat of the flame may be increased or 
diminished by raising or lowering the wick. The cup should 
always be handled with the hot pan lifter, as by so doing it will 
be kept clean and errors in weight due to dirt on the cup will 
be avoided. 

While the sample is heating it should l)e shaken from time 
to time, as this breaks up the blanket of casein on the surface 
and hastens the escape of moisture. As .soon as the casein has 
lost its snow-white color, the cup should be removed from the 
flame. When the moisture has all been driven from the sample, 
a slightly pungent odor may be noticed. This may also be 
used as a guide to tell when the sample has been heated enough. 
The foam begins to subside at this point. Often one or two 
small pieces of casein are slow to give up their moisture. This 
is indicated by the snow-white color of the pieces. Evaporation 
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can be hastcnc(i by sbakiiiR the samj)ic with a rotary motion 
and thoroughly mixiiif; these i)ie(es witli the hot liquid. If 
this i.s not done, one ini;;ht have to heat the sample so lonp that 
•some of the fat, which had already ftiven U|) its moisture, would 
volatilize. 

.\fter all the moisture is dri\en off, the sam|)le is allowetl to 
cool to room temperature. AVhile eoolin;;, the cup should be 
covered with somethin;; (a sheet of pajxT will do) to |)revent 
the sample takin;; up moisture from the atmos|)here. After 
eooliuK, the cup is [ilaeed ou the se.iles. The sample is lighter 
than before heating, because it has lost its moisture. The bar 
of the scales will therefore remain down. The weights are then 
reversed until the scales just baltiuee. 

Each tioteh that the Larger wt'ight is reversed has a value of 
1 per cent (reading on the upper scale), and each notch that the 
smaller weight is reversed has a value of .1 per cent. If, for 
example, after heating, the scales just balance when the larger 
weight rests on 15 (upper scale) and the smaller weight re.sts 
on .2, it would mean that the sample contained 15.2 per cent 
moi.sture. 

It ma.v he thought by those usitig the Cornell test for the first 
time that the use of the asbestos sheet is unnecessary. It is 
true that any one who is very familiar with moisture work may 
heat butter in a dire<'t flame and get fairly accurate results. 
But the heat of the flame is so intense and butter volatilizes so 
easily that the use of the asbestos sheet is always advisable. 

TEST FOR .S.CLT IN UfTTER (Troy) 

ApjtaraUis. 

One 10 e.e. burette gnuluated to tenths of a c.c. 

Babetx'k milk pipette. 

One white cup. 

One pint bottle marked to show the line at the upper surface 
of the liquid when the bottle contains 300 c.c. 
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ReagervLi. 

Standard tenth normal silver nitrate solution. (Dissolve 
17.5 grams of so-ealled chemically pure silver nitrate in water 
and make the volume up to KKK) e.c.) 

Ten per cent solution of i)otassiuni chromate for indicator. 
Making the tent. 

Soften by warming to a pasty condition three or four ounces 
of the butter in a fruit jar or wide-necked bottle. Mi.x thor¬ 
oughly with a table knife or strij) of wood in order to evenly 
distribute the moisture. Weigh into a dish ten grams of the 
mixe<l butter. Wash it with hot water into the pint bottle. 
(If a moisture test was made on ten grams of the butter, the 
substance remaining in the cup may be used for the salt test.) 
Add enough hot water to bring the surface of the water up to 
the 300 c.c. mark on the bottle. The melted fat should be above 
the 300 c.c. mark. Plaee the stopper in the bottle and shake it 
vigorously for about half a minute. Let the bottle rest for 
about five minutes, then draw a Babcock milk i)ipette (17.fi c.c.) 
of the watery portion and place it in a white cup. Add three 
or four drops of the potassium chromate solution, stir, and run 
in the standard silver nitrate solution from the burette, with 
constant stirring until the color of the substance in the cup 
changes to a permanent brownish red. Read on the burette 
scale the amount of standard silver nitrate solution used. 

Each c.c. of standard silver nitrate solution used equals one 
per cent of salt in the butter. 

WHEY EinTER 

In sections of the country in which large quantities of cheese 
are made, it is now customary to run the whey through a 
separator, collecting the fat, which is then made into butter, for 
in the making of cheese there is an appreciable amount of fat 
which passes off in the whey. If this is removed by separation, 
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a good quality of butter ean be made from it, and its sale adds 
materially to the returns received from the milk. 

KE\()V\TKI1 BnTEU 

In sections in which large (juantitics of butter arc made on the 
farms, much of it is of poor ipiality, and in siicli small quantities 
that it cannot Ih‘ markcteil to aduintagc. Butter of this sort 
is usually traded in at the local grocery store and finally finds 
its way to the renovating factories, where it is put through a 
special process of <-liiritie:ttion, and re-wiirking. 'I'lie renovating 
process removes niiiny of the bail llators and results in a fairly 
uniform finished product, which is then put on the market as 
renovated or jtrocess butter. 'I'lie nuinufacture of this butter 
is subject to supervision and inspection by the Xational Gov¬ 
ernment. Process butter is defiiasi by an .\ct of (’ongress, 
approved May !), as follows: 

"This grade or kind of butter ma.v be nmde from one or more 
lots or parcels of butter which has been or have been ‘subjected 
to any ]>rocess by which it is melted, clarified, or refined and 
tnaile to resemble genuine butter, always excepting “ ailulterated 
butter" as defined by this act.’ 

“The Initter, to 1 k‘ subject to this definition, must have I)een 
melted — that is, so afTected by heat as to become of sufficient 
fluidity to move in a continuous stream of even consistency from 
one vessel to another by iMiuring or pumping, Ix'cause butter 
cannot 1 k‘ ‘ clarified or refined ’ unless it lx- meltetl to that 
degree. 

“The butter mu.st, l)e.sides melting, have f>een subjeted to 
some proeess by which it is ‘clarified or refineil.’ Butter, or 
melted butter, may be clarified or refined liy skimming, aerating, 
washing, and other processes, through the action of heat, cold, 
agitation or motion, or rest. 

“ Butter thu.s meltesl and clarified or refined becomes an oil or 
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fat almost free from taste and txlor. To be again ‘made to 
resemble genuine butter’ it must have restored to it the butter 
charaeteristies or similitude of texture, granulation, and flavor. 
For this ])uri)ose the jjroeessed or renovated butter is usually 
mixed with milk or skim milk, or buttermilk, or cream, sweet 
or sour, and granulated by cooling. It may or may not have 
common salt or artificial coloring added. To ‘ resemble genuine 
butter’ the artielc must have passed through these or other 
processes subsequent to melting, so that it looks, smells, and 
tastes like ‘butter,’ having a similar a[)pearance, eonsi.steney, 
texture, and flavor.” 

The, United States Department of .Vgrieultiiri' uses the form 
of report blank shown below in its official inspection of the 
manufacture of renovated butter: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Bureau of Animal Industry 

DAIRY DIVISION 

Report of Renovated Butter Factory Inspection for Week Ending , 191_ 

Number of inspootionsi made Monday, Tuesday, Wedneaday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday. 

Factory No.. . l^istrict of . 

Bueineas name of eHtablishineut. 

Name of owner or conipany ... 

Post-office address 


Sanitary Condition 

1. Are surroundings clean and in sanitary condition'^. 

2. la interior of factory, floors, drains, walls, partitions, stairs, etc., in si^nitary 

condition?. 

3. la ventilation good ? . , 

4 . What U the general condition of all apparatus and utensils in regard to 

cleanlineas ?. 


MATBRlALfi UbBD 

3. Packing stock — Quality. Grade. 

6. Estimate what per cent, if any, is rancid, aour, cheesy, moldy, unclean, or 
otherwise objectionable. 
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7. Are lh<* Rood and inferior Rnuio.s of packiuR stock mixed or made up sepa¬ 
rately ? . 

8 At what teniiH*ratiire is oil (iunne l)l(»w'inR pnK*ess’ . . . 

9. What di''jx>siiii»n is made of tlir oil and urcast' collected from floors, drains, 

and cal<‘h Icisius'’ 

10. (iiialily of milk uh(><J -- wliolc, skinmuMl, [XLstminzetl . . . 

11. (Quality of watiM' f«ir <•t^•>‘t;dllztnl^ tank'*, etc . 

Source of »uppl.' 

12. Quality of air for hlowiuR . 

riMMHKI) PuODfcT 

in (Quality of f'mi'])(‘d product 

H How packt'd - tul>, 11) , , prints, IP. , 1 h>xi‘s, n» . . rolls, lb. 

15 Ueno^•uted butti-r conileuiiied ' lb Slate for wliat reason , ... 

K). Sample submitted for aiialv-is was marked a.- foll(»ws . ... 

In.tpector. 

MKTiioD OF WOHKINC. soMK rur.AMKiiV I'KouLKMH (Guthrie) 

('umjnding the jxrcciiiiigi’ of fat in a rat of erram after starter is 
added. 

If there is ndded to u vat of eream some skiiiiined-niilk starter, the 
number of iiounds of fat in the eream is not ehanced, but the [xireentaffe 
of fat is disToased. There is not enough fat in skiinined milk to be 
oousidert'd. 

PnOHI-EM 1 

A vat contained dtX) lb. of d.") per cent eri'am. To this amount 
of eream was added 2") per eenl of skiinmed-milk starter. What 
pereentiiRe of fat was there in the mixture? 

The ;j(X) lb. of eream was iiiereased by 2,') per eenl of its own 
weight. 

300 X .2.') = 7o. number of pounds of starter added 
300 + 75 = 375. number of inmnd.H of eream and starter 
Another way to find the numtMT of pounds of the mixture is to re¬ 
gard the weight of the eream as ItX) p<'r cent. Since 25 per cent was 
added the weight of the mixture was 125' i, of what it was before add¬ 
ing the starter. 300 X 1.25 = .375, number of pounds of cream and 
starter. 

In the original amount of eream there was 105 pounds of fat (300 X 
.3.5 = 105). There was the same number of pounds of fat after the 

‘ Whenever renovated butter is condemned, notice should be sent 
immediately to the Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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starter was added. The number of pounds of the mixture and the 
number of pounds of fat in the mixture are given to find the percentage 
of fat. This is done by dividing the number of pounds of fat by the 
total weight of the mixture. 

105 -r 375 = .28 

.28 X 100 = 28 %, fat in mixture. Answer. 

Value of salted versus unsaUed butter. 

Problem 2 

A creamery that has boon receiving l(XX) lb. of fat daily has been 
making salted butter and getting an overrun of 18 per cent. It has an 
offer of an increase in pri(!e from 25 cents to 25} cents for unsalted 
butter. Considering that the overrun would bo 2} per cent less for 
unsalted butter, which is the better proposition ? 

1000 X .18 = 180, number of pounds overrun for salted butter 
1000 (lb. fat) + 180 (lb. overrun) = 1180, number of pounds butter 
$.25 X 1180 = $205, value of salted butter 

1000 X .155 = 155, number of pounds overrun for unsalted butter 
1000 (lb. fat) + 155 (lb. overrun) = 1155, number of pounds 
butter 

$.255 X 1155 = $294.52, value of unsalted butter 

$295.00 - $294.52 » $.48, in favor of the salted butter. Answer. 

Problem 3 

A creamery man separates 700 lb. of cream testing 41 per cent fat. 
Patron X brings 150 lb. of cream testing 30 per cent fat, and patron 
Y brings 100 lb. of cream testing 35 per cent fat. The creamery 
man dumps these two batches of cream into the ripening vat with the 
700 lb., and then adds 200 lb. of whole-milk starter testing 3.4 per 
cent fat. Compute the fat test of the cream in the ripening vat. 

700 X .41 - 287.00 
160 X .30 = 45.00 
100 X .35 = 35.00 
200 X .034 - 6.80 

1150 373.80 

373.8 (total lb. fat) + 1150 (total lb. in mixture) = .325 
.325 X 1(X) 32.5 per cent, fat test of cream. Answer. 

Computing the amount of cream necessary to make a cream-gather¬ 
ing ramie profitable. 

Very often when a cream route is newly started it will not pay for 
itaelt, but if it is handled properly it will become a paying route. 
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Therefore, in (a) the cost of manufaeture is not oonsiderod; also it 
should he noted that the overrun is the only souree of profit so long 
as the same price is paid for the raw product as is re^i'eived for tho 
finished one. 

Phoihlem a 

(«) How many pounds of cream testing; 35 p<T cent fat must a 
hauler jratiier p(T day to pay ins daily wa^es of .$.3. eonsiderinp that 
the same jirice (2.5 cents) is paid for tlic fat that is reeeiv(*d for the 
butter, that tiie overrun is 18 per ciuit. and not considering the cost 
of manufacture? 

ih) How many pounds of cream t<‘stini; 3.5 per cent fat must a 
hauler gatlu^r p<T day to pay liis daily wa^jes of .5.3. considering that 
the Kami' price i,2.5 cciilsj is paid for the fat tlial is re<*eived for the 
butter, tliat th(‘ overrun is IS per cent, and that the cost of manufac* 
ture is 3 c(‘nts jmt pouml of butter? 

(а) 1 lb. (of cream) X .3.5 » .3.5 lb., amount of fat 

.35 X .18 (overrun/ -- lUiinbiT of pounds overrun 
$.25 X .(H)3 = .$.01.57.5, value of ov<>rrun p<'r pound of 35 per 
eent ereatn 

$.3 (wages) -f- .$.01575 * HK). 17, number of pouiuis of cream 
nec(‘.ssary for the hauler to gather in order to pay expemiea, 
U8 per (uj. Armwer. 

Pkoof 

190.47 X .35 = fWi.(V)4.5, number of ;K)und.s fat 

X .18 (overrun) » 11 .'.ItMM), number of pounds overrun 
$.2,5 X 11.99tM) = $2.90<«», wages per day 

(б) 1 lb. (of cream) X .35 =» .35 lb., amount of fat 

.3,5 X .18 (overrun) * .0<i,3, numlK'r of pounds overrun 
.35 -j- .003 - .413. number of poumls butU*r to 1 lb. cream 
$.25 X .35 = $.0875, cost of 1 lb. cream 

$.(Ki X .413 = $.012.39, co.st to manufacture butter from 1 lb. 
of cream 

$.0875 d- $.012.39 = $.09989, tidal cost of butter in 1 lb. 
cream 

$.25 X .413 - $.10325, receipts of butter from 1 lb. of cream 
$.10325 — S.0thlH9 = $.0t).33(i, profit on 1 lb. cream 
$3 (wages) -r $.(K).33(i ~ 892.S.5, number of pounds of cream 
neeeasary for the hauler to gather in order to pay expenses, 
as per (6). Answer. 

892.85 X .35 >= 312,4975, number of pounds fat 
312.4975 X .18 (overrun) « 56.2495, number of pounds over- 
nm 
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312.4975 + .5().249.5 = 308,747, number of pounds butter 
$.03 (cost of manufacture) X 308.747 = $11,002 
$11,002 (cost of manufacture) + .$3.(X) (wages) = $14,002 
.$.25 X 50.2495 (lb. overrun) = $14,002 

Creamery dividends. 

Problem 5 

A creamery with a capital stock of $0200 receives 184,475 pounds of 
fat and pays 30.22 cents a pound for it. The overrun of the butter 
made is 22..53 per cent, and tlu! butter is sold for an average price of 
31.20 cents per pound. The .sum of $334..50 is received for buttermilk. 
The operating expenses amount to $13,793. It is to be considered 
that $52(X) of the .$02(K) capital stock is for building, land, and equip¬ 
ment. With a depreciation in value of 15 iier cent on the $52(X), what 
dividend could be deelartnl? ‘ 

$.3022 X 184,475 = $.55,748.34, amount paid for fat 
$55,748.34 -t- $13,793.(X) (expense.s) = $09,.541.34, total e.xiiendituro 
184,475 X .22.53 (overrun) = 41,,502.21, number of pounds overrun 
184,475 -|- 41,502.21 '= 220,037.21, number of pounds butter 
$.3120 X 220,1X37.21 = $70,0,59.23, receipts for butter 
$70,0.59.23 + $334.,50 (receipts for buttermilk) = $70,993.73 
$70,993.73 — ,$09,.541.34 = $14.52.39, net profit without depreciation 
$52(X) (value of propertv) x .15 = $780, depreciation 
$1452.39 - $78().(X) = .$072.39, net profit 
$672.39 + $0200 = .10845 

.10845 X HX) = 10.845 per cent dividend, or 10.845 cents on a 
dollar. Answer. 

Computing the rate in a cooperative creamery. 

In a oofiporative creamery the patrons are often paid a certain rate 
a pound for their fat. 3'his rate is obtained by subtracting the total 
expenses from the gross receipts and dividing the remainder by the 
total number of pounds of fat delivered by the patrons. The quotient 
is the rate to be paid each patron a pound for his fat. 

Problem 6 

The pounds of milk, the fat tests, and the pounds of fat delivered by 
ten creamery patrons are given in the following table. Find the rate 
and the amount of money due each patron. 

' Usually the depreciation in average creamery property is about 
15 per cent. This 15 p«^r cent should be put in a sinking fund to be 
used in purchasing new apparatus. 
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I’atkon NruuRR 

Porvort or Milk 

Tmr (Pori'ciitHiTP) 

PofNDi* OF Fat 

1 

l.-VK) 

11) 

(K).(X) 

2 

1.0(10 

;j 0 

;ii).(X) 

:i. 

‘.MO 

-t 

;i!t.4S 

4. 

SIM) 

;i.,s 

.■i2.()8 

.'•). 

Ib.VKl 

I) 

17.'..(X) 

(1. 

l.KKl 

4.:) 

(i;i.oo 

7. 

7,SO 

1 7 

;«>.G(> 

H. 

('.(K) 

4.0 

27.tX) 

<). 

070 

4.:) 

41.71 

11). 

4 t ‘i 

li.i) 

:«) 22 

Total .... 



.">40.35 


This PINTS a total <if Ih. of fat ilolivorod. With an ovorrun of 

2<) IHT o«‘ii! then* would bo oblaiuod from th(‘ odo.lb") lb. of fat, <ir>4.42 
11>. of buttiT i.Vlodo X 1.20 ~ (>-M.'12), whifh at 112 ccntH por pound 
would oqual .'?2tM»-U {$.112 xli”)l‘12 -■= $20*141). Assurno that the 
cost of makinp the buttor nvhs $10. Subtractiiip Uns from $200.41, 
then* IS loft to pay for the fill ($200.41 - $10.00- SHH).41). 

SllHl.41 -f •Vlo.:!.’) = IKsVm, ral(‘to bo paid por pound of fat. Amwer, 
Multiplyinp oa<'h patron’s fat l)y (his rate w'il! piN<* the money to l>e 
paid oaeii one. Thu amounts aru shown in tlm foHowinp table: 


P.lTMUN 

.S'OWBCK 

I’Ol’MDl* nr 
Fat 


ItATe 

.\i4orNT or 

i'ArUE-VT 



CMJ.OO 



*21.94 

Answer 

2 




14.20 

Answer 

.'1. . . . 

;i<».4s 



14.44 

Answer 

4 . . . . 

22.08 



11,9.5 

Answer 

5 . 

17.'>.(X) 


it)r>(M 

03.951 

Answer 

().... 

(7(.(X) 



23.04 

Answer 


Hb.oti 


Ki.Vi.'i 

13.40 

Answer 

8 , . , . 

27.tX) 


50.50.'') 

10.09 

Answer 

9 . . . . 

41.71 


1(>5(’>5 

1.5.2.5 

Answer 

10 ... . 

30.22 

’ 

50.55'>.5 

11.0.5 

Answer 

_ 


The ratT should always he carried to the fifth decimal place, and 
when the fifth decimal place is a zero the rate should be carried to tix 
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decimal places. If the rate were not so carried out, there would be a 
considerable amount of money undivided, 


Computing the average -j)rice of butter for one year. 


PliOBLKM 7 

In a creamery whens the ainount of butter sold and the price re¬ 
ceived a month were as follows, what was the average price received 
a pound of butter for the year? 

January, .TOtX) lb. at dO (^enls per pound 
February, 4900 lb. at 30..') cents per pound 
March, 5100 lb. at 31 cents per pound 
April, 5500 lb. at 29 cents per pound 
May, 9tXK) lb. at 25 cents per pound 
June, 12,000 lb. at 23 (sents per pound 
July, 10,000 lb. at 24 cents per pound 
August, 8(X)0 lb. at 25 cents per pound 
September, 7000 lb. at 2(1 cents per pound 
October, 60(X) lb. at 27 cents per pound 
November, bdCX) lb. at 27.5 cents per pound 
December, 5100 lb. at 28 cents per i)ound 


This problem is worked as follows: 

January, S.30 x 5,000 = S1,.'KK).00 

February, $.305 X 4,900 =$1,494.50 

March, $.31 X 5,UK) = $1,.581.00 

April, $.29 X 5,.500 = $1 ,,595.00 

May, $.25 x 9,000 = $2,2,50.00 

June, $.23 x 12,000 = $2,760.00 

July, $.24 X 10, (KX) = $2,4(X).00 

August, $.2,5 X 8,000 = $2,000.00 

September, $.26 x 7,000 - $1,820.00 

October, $.27 X 6,000 = $1,620.00 

November, $.275 x 5,4(X) = $l,4a5.00 

December, $.28 x ,5.1fX) = $1,428.00 

83^ Wl ,933.50 

$21,933.50 + 83,CXX) = $.26426, average price per pound for the 
year. Answer. 



CIIAITEH IX 
CHEDDAR CHEESE 

Cheddau or AriKTitan clicfsi' is a pnKliict made from cow’s 
milk by briiiKiiiK the larger part of tlic milk solids together 
into a condensed form by the coagulation of the casein and the 
expulsion of a part of the water, 'riie eluef purjKise of 
making cheese from milk is to preserve the mitrient.s in such 
form that they can be kept for a long time and can be shipi)ed 
conveniently. With the exception of a portion of the albumin, 
fat, milk-sugar, and ash, the solids in the milk are pre.served 
in the cheese. The one constituent of the milk which is inten¬ 
tionally eliminatisl is the water. 

Van Slyke and 1‘ublow ' give the following sizes and styles of 
American eheddar cheese as they are found on the market. 


Namk 

Shapk 

AprHf>>;iMATK 

Htxi: 

Appaoximats 

Wbioitt 



/n d\am. 

Pounds 

1. Cheddar or export . 

(’vlindrieal 

u-\:> 

60-70 

2. Flats or twins . . . 

('vHndrical 

14 -l.'i 

30-35 

3. Hom<*-trade .... 

(-vlindrical 

ii-i:i 

20-25 

4. Daisies. 

Cvlindrieal 

12-l.i 

20 

5. Young: Amc'rica . . 

Cylindrical 

7-8 

8-12 

6. Ix>Qg:hom. 

(''vlindri<’al 

5 

12 

7. I*ionic. 

(’vlindriciil 

4'0 

1-2 

8. Square. 

ItAM’tan^lar 

VariouH h'ita'h 

in. thick) 

9. Print. 

taiipular 

10 X 10 X 2J 

10 (marked in 




blocks or 




prints) 


* Science and Practice of Cheesemaking, Orange Judd Co. 
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COMPOSITION OF CHEESE 


The chemical composition of freshly made cheddar cheese 
as determined from a large number of samples is given by Van 
Slyke ’ in the following table : 



Lowest 

IlrOHEHT 

Average 

Water. 

32.()fl 

43.89 

30.84 

Total solids. 

,5fi.ll 

07.31 

03.16 

Fat. 

30.(X) 

30.79 

33.8.3 

Proteins. 

20.80 

20.11 

23.72 

Salts, etc. (represented in ash) .... 

3.12 

7.02 

5.61 

Percentage of solids in form of fat . . . 

r)0.3i) 

50.8.3 

53.56 

Ratio of fat to proteins. 

1 :0.7!) 

1 :0.()3 

1 :0.70 


The above table may be regardeil as repr(!senting the normal 
chemical composition of freshly made cheese from milk of 
average composition. The chemical composition is influenced 
by a number of factors which will be discussetl in detail later. 

QUALITY OF MILK FOR CHEESE-MAKING 

What has been said regarding the sanitary quality of milk 
for butter-making in Chapter Vlll applies with even greater 
force in the case of milk which is to be used for the making of 
cheese. In the case of butter, by far the larger part of the milk- 
serum is removed in the skimmed milk and the buttermilk, 
thus tending to remove from the finished butter any undesir¬ 
able flavors or odors which might be contained in the fresh milk. 
In cheese-making, however, there is little opportunity to get 
rid of abnormal taints, and the purity of the milk is, therefore, 
of even greater importance than in the case of butter-making. 
The success of the cheese-making process really begins with 

* New York Exp. Sta. Bui. No. 308. 
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the drawing of the milk from tlie eow and the conditions under 
which it is drawn, and the care which it later re(ri\ es will very 
largely determine the ([iiality of the tinisluHl cheese. It Ls, 
therefore, evident that the milk should he drawn under as 
clean conditions as |>ossihle. d'hose factors influencing the 
cleanliness of milk as deserihed in Chapter VI for the ])roduc- 
tion of market milk should la' ohservcsl in producing milk for 
a cheese factory. Freedom from dirt aral bacteria are of prime 
importance. .\s in the ease of market milk, milk that is to be 
u.sisl for cheese-making should be coohal as promptly as po.s- 
sible in a manner which will rtsluce the temiK'rature without 
subjecting the milk to additional contamination. This can 
be done by placing the cans in cold running water or ice water 
or by passing the milk over some form of cooler (.see ('ha])ter V). 
If a cooler is u.scd, great care should be taken that the cooling 
proce.ss be (hme where the atmosphere is free from dust and 
(alor.s, or the condition of the cooled milk may be worse than 
at the beginning. If the cans are set in cold water, they .should 
1 h' stirred fretpicntly tmtil the teiiiiwrature has been rerluccd 
to approximately the dcsirwl [Kiint. d'hc cheese-maker i.s 
primarily deiamdent on the quality of the milk which the 
patrons bring him for the qualitt' of his finished pnaluct, and 
it should always be ke])t in mind that cleanliness and cooling 
are indispensihic conditions in milk for chee.sMnaking. It 
should also be rememlK-re<l that strong feeds such as cabbage, 
rape, or onions should not Im fed to (x)ws which are producing 
milk for the cheese factory. The strong aroma fntm these 
feeds is almost sure to taint the milk and produc’e cheese of 
poor quality. 

On its arrival at the factory, each can of milk should be 
carefully examined. If it shows any signs of .souring or has 
a bar! flavor or odor, it shouhl not l>e accepted. With expe¬ 
rience, the milk receiver can Irecomc very expert in judging the 
quality of milk by the senses of taste and smell. Under some 
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circumstances, it may be desirable to make additional tests of 
special lots of milk. One of the quick tests (see p. 301) for 
determining the percentage of acid may prove most useful in 
deterniiiiing the quality of some milk. If there is suspicion of 
its containing microorganisms which will later cause gas or 
other undesirable fermentations, it may be necessary to make 
a curd test, which may be done as follows: 

The Wieconsm curd ted. 

Pint glass jars, thoroughly cleaned and sterilized with live 
steam, are provided ; they are plainly numbered or tagged, one 
jar being provided for each lot of milk to be testal. The jars 
are filled about two-thirds full with milk from the various 
sources; it is not necessary to take an exact quantity; they 
are then placed in a water tank, the w^ater of which is heated 
until the milk in the jars has a temperature of 98° F. In trans¬ 
ferring the thermometer used from one jar to another, special 
care must be taken to clean it each time in order to prevent 
contamination of pure lots of milk by impure ones. 

When the milk has reached a temperature of 98°, add to 
each sample ten drops of rennet extract, and mix by giving 
the jar a rotary motion. The milk is thus curdle<l, and the 
curd allowed to stand for about twenty minutes until it is firm. 
It is then cut fine with a case knife, and stirred at intervals for 
one-half to three-quarters of an hour sufficiently to keep the 
curd from matting under the whey. When the cubes are quite 
firm, the whey is poured off and the curd left to mat at the 
bottom of the bottles if the old form of apparatus is used. The 
best tests are made w’hen tlie separation of the whey is most 
complete. By allowing the .samples to stand for a sliort time, 
more whey can be pnjured off, and the curd thereby rendered 
firmer. The water around the jars is kept at a temperature 
of 98°, tile vat is covered, and the curds allowed to ferment in 
^e sample jars for from six to twelve hours. 

During this time the impurities in any particular sample 
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will cause gases to Ix' developisl in the ciinls so that by exam¬ 
ining these, by smelling of tbein and cutting them with a sharp 
knife, those having a bad fla\or, or a s]X)ngy or in any way 
abnormal texture may be easily detected, and thus traced to 
the milk causing the trouble. 

By proemiing in the way described with the milk from 
the dilferent cows in a herd, the mixed milk of which produced 
abnonnal curds, the source of contamination in the henl may 
be hK'ated. Very often the trouble will be founil to come fn)m 
the cows drinking foul, stagnant water or from fermenting 
matter in the stable. In the former ease, the ixmd or marsh 
must be fenced olf, or the cows kept away from it in other 
ways; in the latter, a thorough cleaning and disinfection of 
the i)remises are retjuired. If tlu' milk of a single cow i.s the 
.source of contamination, it must be kept by itself until it is 
again normal; under such conditions the milk from the healthy 
cows may, of course, safel,\ be sent to the factory. 

If undesirable fermentations develop in the vat, it may be 
desirable to make a curd test of the milk of each patron to 
detennine the source of the tainted milk. It should always 
be kept in mind that the (piality of the finishe<l product is 
dependent on the quality of the milk as it is received at the 
factory. 

RELATION BETWEE.N THE t'O.MPOSITION OF -MILK AND THE YtELD 
AND COMPOSITION OF CHEf;.SE 

^Vhile the importance of gcsxl clean milk cannot be over¬ 
estimated, its chemical comi>osition is also of great importance 
in relation to the yield and quality of the cheese. The amount 
of fresh cheese which can be made from a given quantity of 
milk will ilepend primarily on the percentage of .solids in the 
milk, the percentage of milk solids lost in the whey, and the 
percentage of moi.sturc which is retained in the curd. 

All of the milk .solids are of some importance in the manu- 
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facture of cheese, f)ut those wliieh are of greatest \'ahie are the 
milk-fat and casein. These two solids eon.stitute over 90 per 
cent of the solids in the cheese. Small amounts of albumin, 
milk-sugar, and other solids are retained in the cheese, but 
these are .so small that they do not appreciably ati'eet the yield. 
It is evident from the above that the yield of cheese will be 
influenci“d primarily by the amount of fat and casein in the 
milk, other conditions being equal. In general, the i)ercentage 
of easein in milk follows a quite definite relation to the per¬ 
centage of fat. In other words, milk rich in fat is also rich in 
casein, while milk low in fat is also low in casein ; but the ratio 
between these two constituents is not exactly constant. In 
the richer milk.s, while the percentage of casein is also increa.sed, 
it doe.s not increase in exactly the same degree as does the per¬ 
centage of fat. This means that in rich milk the ratio of the 
easein to the fat is slightly lower than in milk lower in fat- 
content. This is .shown by the following table by \'an .Slyke 
and Publow: ‘ 


PiM CfeNT or Fat in MiLX'l’BKCkiNTor Cahkin in Mh.k Katio or Fat CAaeiN 


3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

4,00 

4.2.5 

4..50 

6.a) 


2.10 

2.20 

2.:«) 

2,40 

2,50 

2.(K) 

2,70 

2.90 


1 : 0.70 
1 ; 0.(>8 
1 : 0.66 
1: 0.64 
1; 0.62 
1 : 0.61 
1: 0.60 
1; 0.59 


Since the |H“reentage of fat is the most variable .solid in milk, 
the yield of cheese should be in nearly direct ratio to the fat- 
content of the milk. The effect of fat on the yield of cheese is 
shown by Van Slyke * a.s follows: 

’ Soienoe and Practice of CfaeeeomakinK, p. 172, Orange Judd Co. 

• New York Exp. SU. Bui. 308. 
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“Taking milk as it a\eragfs, we find the following variation 
of relation between fat and ehee-se yield in inormal milks con¬ 
taining different amounts of fat. The ehee.se yield is based 
on a uniform pereeiitage of water in the eheese, 'M per cent. 


Ratio of to ('hkk.sk in Nohm,\l Milk 





-- 

F,\t in Mil X 

f’tBEIN IN MiI.K 

^ MIM NT lit ( It El nr 
\! \l)l THOM 1IKI 
['(M NliH (II Mu.It j 

.Amount or Cii 
M\i>k roR K, 
I’tifSD or r 
i.N Milk 

prr ft 

pfT it 1 

It, 

If,. 

X IH) 

2 10 

s.;to 

2.77 

H.2.") 

2 20 

s„ss 

2.7.4 

.",0 

2..'«) 1 

!» 4,5 

2.70 

r.'i 

2 -M) j 

lO.Oli 

2.07 

,1.(K) 

2 .'lO 

1(1 (X) 

2.0,') 

4.2.') 

2.(X) 

11 17 

2.(V{ 

4..'|<) 

2 70 1 

11,74 

2.01 

4 7,"> 

2.S0 1 

12 HI 

2.,W 

r> (X) 

2 !X) 

12.1H) 

2.rjs 


“Casein, as we have shown, rioes not inerea.se as rapidly as 
fat does in milk, and, therefore, milk richer in fat tisually 
contains less casein in proportion to fat than does milk less 
rich in fat. In harmony with this condition and as a result of 
it, the amount of eheese made for a pound of milk-fat decrea.ses 
as the percentage of fat in milk increases. This is clearly 
shown in the preceding table. 

“An interesting fact shown in this table is that the rate of 
decrease of the ratio of fat to cheese yield is less rapid as the 
percentage of fat in milk increases. Thus, in the case of milks 
containing .3 and ,3.2,0 per cent of fat, the decrease of cheese yield 
in relation to fat is from 2.77 to 2.7.3, a difference of 0.04 lb.; 
between 3.2,5 and 3.50, and also between 3..50 and 3.75, the 
decrease is 0.03; for each 0.25 per cent of increase of milk-fat; 
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from 3.75 to 4.75 jxt cent, the decrease in the ratio is only 0.02; 
and between 4.75 and 5.00 j)cr cent, tlie decrease is only 0.01. 
This is explainisl liy tlic well-ktiown fact that, in the case of 
milk rich in fat, a smaller ])roportion of tlic fat is lost in cheese¬ 
making than in the case of milk poorer in fat.” 

The difference in value of milk w ith different percentages of 
fat for the purpose of cheese-making should be fully recognized 
both by the cheese-factory o])erator and l)y the milk producer, 
and the price paid for milk should be in projjortion to its value 
for cheese-making. 

In considering the influence of milk quality on its value for 
cheese-making, it should always be borne in mind that in addi¬ 
tion to the greater yield from the milk rich in fat, there is also 
an increase in the market (piality of the cheese. Other things 
being equal, cheese made from milk fairly rich in fat will be of 
higher flavor and finer texture and will bring a better price 
on the market. 

In regard to the solids lost in the whey in the process of 
making cheese. Van Slyke' sax’s; 

“Fat is present in milk in the form of very minute globules. 
So small are these fat globules of milk that 50(K) of them of 
average size, laid side by side, would reach only one inch. 
These are all scattered through the milk in enormous numbers. 
Now, when the rennet causes the casein throughout the whole 
mass of milk to solidify or coagulate, the fat globules are re¬ 
tained or imprisoned in the solidified mass just where they were 
at the instant that eoagulation took place. When the curd- 
knife passes through the mass, immense numbers of the mi¬ 
nute fat globules are exposed on every cut surface and numbers 
of these fall into the whey and are not retained in the cheese. 
The more finely we cut the curd and the more violently we 
handle the cut pieces of curd, the larger will he the number of 
fct globules that go into the whey. 

* New York State Experiment Station, Bulletin No, 68. 
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“ In regard to the loss of casein, the larger portion of loss ap¬ 
pears to he in the form of fine particles of coagulated casein, 
which pass through the strainer, when the whey is drawn from 
the curd, d'hese minute particles can readily be seen by letting 
a pail of fre.'hly-<lrawn whey stand until the casein settles, and 
then pouring ofl the whey, uhen a noticeable (piantity of finely- 
divided casein can be seen at the bottom of the pail. This pas¬ 
sage of ca.sein into the whey is not entirely a\’oidable, but is 
needlessly made greater by can'Iessness or s iolence iti cutting the 
curd and in subseciuent handling, by agitation while drawing off 
the whey, anil by imperfect strainers. The amount of casein 
that thus pas.ses into the whey averages about 0.10 lb. for 100 
lb. of milk.” 

The following table, compiled by Van .Slyke from a large 
number of factories during an entire sea.son, shows the amount 
of .solids lost in the whey. 


Composition op Ciikpsf.-p.4ctouv Whey 






f'ru ('bnt 

Pen CeNT 
or SuoAii, 
Balth. 
rrc. 

Month 

I’KH f'rsT 
or Watkr 

l*KI{ f’l ST 

or .Soi.iDH 

I'kr 

or Fat 

or I'KO* 
TF.JN* 
(CHJJi.rLr 
Ar.lM'Ml.V) 

April . 

!«.I7 

(i.S.S 

0.40 

0.73 

5.70 

May . 


7.02 

0..'iS 

O.Hl 

ij.83 

June . 


7.0! 

o.:il 

O.SS 

.’■>.82 

July . 


(i.9.7 

o.:c. 

0,8.3 

5.77 

Au^st .... 

9:{.t)8 

«.<t2 

o.;i,s 

0.80 

5.74 

September .... 

9:i.is 

f(.S2 

0.41 

0.8.'; 

5..56 

Oclol>er .... 

9;t,04 

O.tM) 

o,:« 

0.98 

5.60 

Average .... 

OtJ.fM 

li.tK) 

0.30 

0.84 

5.70 


The percentage of moisture retained by the green curd is 
one of the most important factors in determining the yield of 
cheese. It also influences the character of the cheese and the 
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nature of the ripening processes. There is no relationship 
between the percentage of water in the milk and that in the 
fresh cheese, but there are many factors in the process of mak¬ 
ing which influence the amount of moisture which the finished 
cheese will contain. .Some of tliese conditions are not within 
the control of the cheese-maker, while others are within his 
control and can he modified at will. It is possible for the ex- 
p)erienced cheese-maker to vary the percentage of moisture in 
the cheese between rather wide limits and to make a product 
which will test within d or 4 per cent of any desired moisture- 
content. The conditions which affect the percentage of mois¬ 
ture and the yield of cheese are summarize<l by Fisk ' as follows ; 

“1. .Setting the milk at a high temperature reduces the loss 
of fat in the wdiey more than .setting the milk at a low temper¬ 
ature. Setting at a liigh temperature increases the yield of the 
green and the cured cheese. I'his increase is probably due to 
the increastHl moisture-content of the cliee.se. 

“2. An increase of rennet to a certain point increases the 
moisture-content of ehee.se. This is due to greater coagulation, 
and has the same effect as setting at a high temperature or 
cutting the curd hard. 

“3. Cutting the curd fine causes a larger loss of fat in the 
whey tlian cutting the curd coarse. Coarse-eut curd increases 
the yield of green and of cured cheese and increases the moisture- 
content of the cheese. If great care is not taken and the pieces 
of curd are broken, the re.sult will be the same a.s a fine cut. 

“ 4. Cutting the curd soft reduces the percentage of moisture 
and the yield of the greein cheese, and also increases the loss 
of fat in tile whey. Cutting soft has the same effect as setting 
at a low temperature or as a small amount of rennet. 

“5. A low acid at the time of removing the whey increases 
the yield of the green and the cured cheese. The low acid also 
increases the percentage of moisture in the cheese. If a high 
‘ Comell Exp. Su. Bui. 334. 
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acid is developwi, it not only reduces the yield and the per¬ 
centage of moisture in the cheese, but also injures the quality 
of the cheese. 

“(). Stirring the curd witli the hand as the last of the whey 
is removed rwluees the [)ereentage of moi.sture in the green and 
the cured cheese. Stirring reduces the \ ield and cail.ses a 
larger loss of fat in the whey. 

“7. Holding the curd at a low temixTature after the whey is 
remo\’ed inereases the percentage of moi.sture in the green 
and the cunsi cheese and inereases the yield. 

“S. If the curds are pileil deep, more moisture is retained in 
the green and the cured cheese. Piling the curds deep increa.ses 
the \ ield of cheese. 

“(1. .\n iiKTeas(> of .salt in the eunl results in the reduction 
of moisture in the cheese. 

"10. I’ri‘ssing the curd fast reduces the yield because more 
fat is scjiieezed out of the curd. 'I'liis loss of fat makes the 
eheese pres.sed fast appear to contain more moisture.” 

The i>ercentagc of moi.sture in the cheese is an important 
factor in controlling the development of the microorganisms 
which are largely responsible for the (piality of the cured 
clu^esc. If the moisture is abnormally low, it may interfere 
with the development of those organisms which change the 
insoluble protein into .soluble forms. 

The texture of the cheese also is impro^ rsl by the incorpora¬ 
tion of a certain amount of moi.sture which increH.se.s its smooth¬ 
ness in the same way as dcH's the milk-fat. ('he<!sc low in fat 
should, therefore, contain a higher percentage of moi.sture 
than cheese rich in fat. 

On the other hand, if the cheese contains too high a percent¬ 
age of moi.sture, as may I>e the ca.se in washer! curd cheese, the 
development of undesirable bacteria may be favored at the 
expense of the lactic acid forms, resulting in the development 
of bad flavors and breaking down trx) rapidly. 
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METHOD OF MAKING CHEDDAH CHEESE 

As soon as the milk is in the vat it slwuld be stirre<l thor¬ 
oughly to give it a uniform composition and acidity, as the 
amount and development of acid in the milk is one of the most 
important factors in the making of this type of cheese. It is 
important, therefore, that the cheese-maker determine imme¬ 
diately the degree of acidity in the milk. Kxperience<l cheese- 
makers cun judge with some degree of accuracy the amount of 
acid present by the sen.se of .smell and taste, but this te.st is 
not sufficiently accurate to give satisfactory results in most 
cases. For the best results, the milk should be te.sted either 
by one of the common acid tests or rennet tests. If the acid 
test is used, it is desirable to have an apparatus which can be 
used quickly and easily. The u.sc of Farrington’s alkaline 
tablets' or a standard alkaline solution will serve this purpose. 
The following meth(Ki recommeiuie<l by Fublow has proved 
satisfactory. 

Pubhw ncid test (sec Fig. 52) 

The apparatus consists of • 

1. A plain 5-pint bottle with an opening in the bottom, 

through which a brass jiipe is connected in such a 
manner as to prevent leakage. 

2. A small 2-oz. wash-bottle, fastenesl to the neck of the 

large bottle by a copper-band, and connc'cteti with 
rubber-corks and glass-tubing. 

3. A plain 10 c.c. burette graduated in tenths, and a simple 

wire burette-holder. 

4. A straight, non-bulbous, 9-gram pipette, which is 

easily cleaned. 

5. A simple rubber-stoppered dropper-bottle. 

6. A plain white cup and a stirring-rod. 


' See page 134. 
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;»30<»C C 



hureif^ \ 


9-^ram 


7. A small hot- 1 

tie contain- li3i k. 

'"S'' '■■'■• JL 7^ u i 

. , XMSh boUtc 

of a solu- , , 

, \-'*'SM;^^j^opper band 

t 1 o n of 

(• a II s t i e ^ 

s(xla,Mhicli, / _ ’ 

to 2250 e.e. :;i Iji! 1 

of water, jil i[j| 

makes 2200 —i-jjiL, 

e.e. of a ■' ' | |'j| 

normal al- I;' 

kaline .soln- . 

lar^je hottle ■■ 

is markeil ^srom p.pm 

to show the \lfas,e 

level of 2:i(X) | 

e.e. in order j 

t o s a V c ^ 

ineasurini; J; 

with a grad- ■'> 

uate each ^ 

time. ^ 

8. A small hottle Mtamcfi 

of phenol- ^ U 

phthalcin, 
to lie u.sed I 

as an indi- 

Fig. 62. — Publow acid tost. 

Verj’ few of the eheese-makers and butter-makers are able 
to make and .standardize their own solution.s to be used in such 
tests. For this reason a concentrated solution is advised, 


Fig. 62. — Publow acid tost. 
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50 c.c. of which is sufficient to make 2300 c.c. of a ^ normal 
alkaline solution. This small amount is not costly and can 
be sent through the mails for a few cents. When tightly corked, 
this solution will retain its .strength indefinitely, so that it can 
be kept in .stock in almost any ])la(*. 

The indicator is made by dissolving .5 grams of dry phenol- 
phthalein in 100 c.c. of .")0 per cent alcohol. The commercial 
alcohol, which is about 9.5 per cent pure, can be used by diluting 
50 c.c. of it with .50 c.c. of water. It can be purchased ready 
for use from dairy su])ply houses. 

The preparation and .successful handling of a good commer¬ 
cial starter for use in ehecsc-making or butter-making depends 
very largely on the amount of acid allowed to develop in the 
starter from day to day. rniformity is one of the great fac¬ 
tors of success in dairy work, esjjecially in the manufacturing 
department, arid one need onl\' know this to ap})r('ciate the 
value of any siinjrle ti'st that will enable him to measure the 
acid in his product as closely as of one per cent. 

By the use of such a test one is guided in controlling temper¬ 
ature and bacterial life associated with the manufacturing 
process, so that if the raw mat(‘rial reaches the cheese-maker 
or butter-maker in gocnl condition there is no reason why he 
should not be able to turn out butter or cheese of uniform qual¬ 
ity each day. 

Directions for using the acidimeter. 

In a convenient place erect a small shelf to support the large 
bottle. Cut a notch in the front or back of the shelf to allow 
the brass pipe to pass through. 

Then add the contents of the small bottle of alkali to the 
large bottle, rinsing the small bottle several times, and each 
time pouring the rinsings into the large; bottle. Then add soft 
water to the large bottle until the level reaches the mark filed 
on the l)ottle. You will then have 23(X) c.c. of a ^ normal 
alkaline solution. 
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Tlie small wash-bottle attached to the neck of the larger one 
should be half filled with this solution. Then the rubber and 
glass connections are made between the two bottles. 

The burette-holder is fastened underneath the shelf .so that 
the alkali from the large bottle can enter it. The dropper 
bottle is then filled with indicator. 

Measure with a pii)ette 9 grams of the substance (milk, 
whey, cream, or starter) which you wish to test, and place it in 
the white cu]) Add twd drops of the phenol[)hthalein indi- 
eator. Then allow the alkaline solution to run into the cup 
from the bun'tte, one drop at a lime, until the fluid in the cup, 
which is being eon.stantly stirred, shows a very faint pink 
color. By reading the graduations on the burette we can a.scer- 
tain the amount of acid in the substance tested. Kach 
of alkali represents )>er cent of acid in the fluid. 

Ainount (if arid to hr drrrliijird tii rarh nidrjr. 

The amount of lactic acid dex’eloped de!)ends largely on the 
condition of the curd, and no fi.xed amount can be acceptwl a.s 
a set rule. Other eonilitions erpial, the acidity shoulil be uni¬ 
form from day to day. 

The proper finning of the curd in the whey before too much 
acid has been formed is the secret of cherldar cheese-making, 
and with this fact in mind, the following directions should give 
accurate results: 


Export Oheesb 


Houb-tradk Cbeue 


.20 to .21 
.14 to .\ 45 % 
.1« to .18% 
.24 to .30% 

.65 to .75% 
.90 to .110% 
.70 to .80% 


before adding rennet 
before heating eurd 
; before removing whey 
i when all whey is removed 
j and curd is packed 
! before milling 
I before .salting 
in starter 


.18 to .20% 
.13 to .14% 
.15 to .17% 


.23 to .26% 
.60 to .65% 
.65 to .90% 
.70 to .80% 
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Rennet tests 

Many cheese-makers prefer some form of rennet test such 
as Monrad’s or Marscfiall's to tfu^ alkaline solution acid test. 
The development of acidity in milk is due to the formation 
of lactic acid hy the hacteria, and as the acidity increases, the 
number esf hacteria increases also with fp'cat rapidity; in fact, 
the number of bacteria becomes quite large before the acidity 
increases enough to be measured by the alkaline tests. Hast¬ 
ings and Evans have found that the “rennet test is a much 
more delicate index of the bacteriological <’ondition of the milk 
during the early phases of the acid fermentation than is the 
titration method. In other words, the curdling time by rennet 
under otherwise constant conditions is profoundly influenced 
by the most minute quantities of acid.” Their conclusion is 
that since, the rennet test is a miich more sensitive measure of 
the bacteria and developnu'nt of aeid in the milk, it is the better 
test for the cheese-maker. 

The Monra<l rennet test is used b\' cheese-makers for deter¬ 
mining the ripeness of milk. Five c.e. of rennet extract is 
measured into a .')() c.e. flask by means of a pipette ; the pipette 
is rinsed with water, and the flask fille<l to the mark with 
water; ICO e.c. of milk is now measured into the tin ba.sin 
from the cylinder and slowly heated to exactly 8()° F.; 5 c.c. 
of the tlilute reinn't solution is then quickly addcxl to the warm 
milk an<l the time required for coagtdation noted.’ Milk 
sufficiently riiK" for eheddar cheese-making will coagulate in 
30 to 60 .seconds, according to the strength of the rennet ex¬ 
tract use<i. 

The Marschall rennet test is used for the same purpose as 
the Monrad test. The directions for this test are as follows: 
Fill the small glass with pure water to the mark, pour into it 
1 C.C. of rennet extract and rinse the pipette in the same water. 

’ Deoker, Cheese Making, Revised ed., 1909, p. 39. 
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Fill the cup with milk to the zero mark, add the rennet, mix 
thoroughly and allow it to stand. The sweeter the milk is, 
the longer it will take to coagulate, and the more iTiilk will run 
out of the cup iK'fore the point of eoagulatioti is reached, when 
the flow of milk will cease. The time required for coagulating 
the milk is shown directly hy a scale on the inside wall of the 
cup (se<‘ Fig. 53). 

It is iiTiportant that the proper degree of acidity should be 
develo|K'd in the milk, and this ma,\- he done hy allowing it 
to stand at a temperature favorable for the development of 
the aeid-pnaiueing haeteria, 
which are already in the 
milk : or the rii)ening pro- 
ce.ss may he hastened hy 
the addition of starter. If 
starter is to Ix' used, it 
should Ik* prepared and 
handled in the same man¬ 
ner as deserilKsl for use in 
butter-making (see p. 23.S). 

Special care should be taken 
that the starter is of gotxl 
quality, and contains no organisms which will later develop 
undesirable conditions in the curd. If properly tised, starters 
may be of much value in controlling undesirable fermentations 
and in hastening the riiK-ning of sweet milk. The amount of 
starter which can be usial will de|K'nd on the acidity of the 
fresh milk. Ordinarily from 2^ to 5 p('r cent will be sufficient 
to give the desirisl results. Under certain conditions, a higher 
percentage may he desirable. 

Proper degree of ripences. 

The main purpo.se in ripening the milk is to develop the 
degree of acidity so that the curd will not remain in the whey 
more than two and three-quarters to three hours. The correct 



Kitt GH. — Tho Miirsrhiill rennet tost. 
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degree of acidity will usually be shown by an acid test of 0.19 
to 0.21 per cent, or when the milk coagulates at two and one- 
half spaces with the Marschall test or in forty-five to sixty 
seconds with the Monrad test. If the milk is ripened more 
than this, it is liable to cause trouble in the process of making 
and the later ripening of the cheese. 

Coloring the milk. 

Whether or nut color should be added will depend on the 
requirements of the market, the quality of the milk, and the 
season of the year. Some markets recpiire a eheese of light 
color, while others desire a highl\' colored cheese. If it is 
desirable to increase the natural color of the milk, it may be 
done by the use of anato or butter color, using from ^ to 3 oz. 
to 1000 lb. of milk. Before adding the color to the vat, it 
should be diluted and then thoroughly mixed through the 
entire mass of milk. 

Adding the rennet. 

As soon as the proper degree of acidity has been reached, 
the rennet extract sliould be added. This step in the process 
is usually known as “setting” tlie milk. Rennet is a substance 
obtained from the stomach of a calf which is living on milk. 
The active principle is exlracted from the tissue of the stomach 
and placerl on the market in liquid form. The use of rennet 
in cheese-making is for the purpo.se of coagulating the casein. 
Pepsin. 

Commercial ix'psin may be uswl in the place of rennet. This 
is a preparation made from the stomachs of sheep or hogs, 
and is usually placed on the market in the form of dry scale- 
pepsin. This pepsin is used by making a water solution which 
is then added to the milk in the same manner as rennet. Pepsin 
does not seem to work in ver>’ .sweet milk as well as does rennet, 
but for milk which is fairly ripe, its action seems to be entirely 
satisfactory and produces a cheese equal in quality to that made 
with rennet extract. 
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The amount of rennet to lx* used will (lejx-nd on 

1. The nciditN’ of the milk. 

2. The strength of the rennet. 

2. The temiXTiiture of the milk at .setting'. 

4. The eomposition of the milk. 

A suHieient amount should lie u.sed to eoaculate the milk 
rea<iy for eiittini; in t«enty-fi\'e to thirt\ -fi\'e minutes. Under 
normal eonditions from 2.! to 1 oz. a l(KK) Ih. of milk will he 
sufficient. Before tlie rennet is added to the milk, it .should 
he diluted with juire cold water at appro,\imately one jmrt of 
rennet to forty jiarts of water. This is to make possible the 
more thorough distrihution of tlie rennet throntjh the entire 
mas.s of milk, an<l prevent its aetint; on tlie portions of the milk 
with which it comes into eoiitaet before it can he thoroujthly 
distributed throuKh the entire mass. 1'he milk should be 
stirred for se\eral minutes thoroughly to distribute tlie rennet. 
It .should then be allowtsl to stand without disturbance, except 
that the surface should be stirrisl to [irevent the rising of the 
cream until just before the milk begins to coagulate. As soon 
as coagulation begins, it should stand undisturbed until the 
process is completed. 

Manipulating the curd 

As .soon as the curd is sufficientl> firm, it should lie cut into 
small pieces in order to allow the whey to escape. The prop>er 
stage for cutting may be determined in one of .several ways. 
One of the most common mcthixls is by inserting the forefinger 
obliquely into the curd and then slowly lifting it to the surface. 
If the curd breaks with a clean surfac'e and the whe.v is clear 
and without milkiness, it is ready to cut. .Another common 
methoil is to place the hand on the surface of the curd near the 
edge of the vat, gently pressing the curd away from the side. 
If it separates from the side of the vat without leaving any 
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particles of curd, it is ready for cutting. Publow gives the 
following rule as iwrhaps the most accurate one for determining 
when the curd is ready to cut: 

“Two and one half times the periixi from adding rennet till 
the first thickening appears gives the time for cutting.” 

Method of nitiijig the curd. 

It is important that the curd be cut into pieces of uniform 
size in order to insure their even contraction and expulsion of 
wliey. d'liis process is accomplished by 
the use of gang knives made either of steel 
or fine wire (see Fig. M). 

First the curd should be cut lengthwise 
of the vat by the use of the horizontal 
knife. This cuts it into slice.s or layers 
one-half inch thick. Next it should be 
cut crosswise of the vat with a perpen¬ 
dicular wire knife and, finally, cut length¬ 
wise, using the same perpendicular knife. 
This combined cutting leaves the curd in 
small cubes with straight sides. In using 
the kmives, great cure should be taken not 
to break the curd, since this will permit 
the escape of the fat globules, and a larger 
percentage of fat will be lost in the whey. The more carefully 
the cutting is done, the smaller will be the loss of fat. In using 
the knives, they sliould be move<l slowly and, in passing them 
through the vat, care should be taken to follow accurately the 
line of the last cutting, carelessness in cutting being sure to 
result in increased losses in fat and yield. Sometimes the 
cheese-maker may wi.sh to var>’ the size of the cubes of curd in 
order to influence the expulsion of the whey and the control of 
the moisture. As soon as the curd has l>ecn cut, the whey 
begins to escape, the little cubes contract in size, and a thin 
film forms on the face of the cubes. After tlie curd has been 



Fiq. 54. — Wirp 
Icniveti for cuttint; the 
ourd. 
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cut, it is important tliat the little cuIk’s do not stick together 
again, since tliis would i)rcvent the escape of the whey. In 
order to kcej) them separate, the curd should he stirriHl gently 
as .s(K)n as the surface film has heeome strong enough to pre¬ 
vent their heitig hroken. At first, this stirring must he very 
gentle, hut can heeome more vigorous as the euhes etJiitract 
and heeome firmer. Breaking the euhes will result in an 
increased loss of fat aial easeiii in the whey. 

Heating the eiirJ. 

d'he chief puri)ose of the (•heese-maker at this stage is to 
extract the whey from the little euhes of curd. 'Phis process 
can he hastemsl hy heating or “cooking” the curd, a term 
which is somewhat misleading since the temi)erature applied 
is never suflieieiit to in tiny sense cook the curd, the purjMjse 
being simply to iissist in the eontraetion of the euhes and the 
expulsion of the whe\'. 'I'he escape of the whey is probably 
due to the eomhinisl action of the rennet, the lactic acid, and 
the heat. 'I'he amount of heat to he applies!, therefore, will 
he dejtendent on the first two factors, and it should he applied 
very gradually in order that it may i)euetrate the eurtl and 
avoid uneven heating. Ordinarily, the temperature should not 
he raistsl more than 2° !•'. in five minutes, and under some (."ondi- 
tions it should he even slower than that. If heated Pk) rapidly, 
the .surface him of the euhes he(simes too thick and prevents 
the escajte of whey. Usually, the temperature shoulil l)e raised 
to 90-100° F., hut, under certain eireumstanees, a somewhat 
higher temperature may he requinsl. The amount of fat in 
the milk will affect somewhat the degree of lieat to Ik* applied ; 
other things being equal, milk rich in fat will re(|uire a higher 
temperature to accomplish a given result. At the elo.se of the 
cooking j)roeess, the cubes of curd should he shrunken to le.s 3 
than one-half their origitial size and should he firm and rubber- 
like in texture. At this [aiint, if a mass of curd is pressed firmly 
in the hand and then suddenly released, the cubes should fall 
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apart without any tendency to adhere to each other. Another 
method for determining the proper amount of cooking is by 
the “hot iron ” test. On removal from the liot iron if fine silky 
threads about one-eighth of an ineh in length are formed, the 
cooking process has reached the ])roper stage, .^t this point, 
the whey should have an acidity of .1(1 to .IS of 1 per cent, a.s 
shown by the acid test. 

The cubes of curd will now settle to the bottom of tlie vat 
and the whey should be removed to the level of the curd. 
Cheddaring the curd. 

As soon as the proper degree of acidity has developed in 
the whey and the cubes of curd ha\'e reached the desired firm¬ 
ness, the remainder of the whey should be drawn off and the 
curd gathere<i in a shallow layer on either side of the vat, leav¬ 
ing an open channel in the center through which the whey can 
run off. Up to this point, the particles of curd .should be kept 
separate and di.stinct, but they .should now be permitted to 
mat together, forming a solid mass. When the curd has be¬ 
come sufficiently firm, it should be cut into blocks or strips 
six to eight inches wide. The blocks .should now be turned 
over in order to prevent one surface from becoming cooler 
than tlie other, and also to hasten the escape of whey. After 
the curd has drained in this position for a few minutes, the 
pieces should be piled two deej), care being taken to see that the 
surfaces which were expose<l to the atmosphere are now turned 
in. It is important that the temperature of the curd be kept 
uniform and the pieces should be turned frequently, each time 
turning the outer surfaces in, in order to prevent uneven cooling. 

In the place of this matting process, some cheese-makers 
prefer to place the curd on draining racks where the whey is al¬ 
lowed to drain off through cheesecloth and the curd to mat down. 
MUling the curd. 

As soon as the curd has become sufficiently dry, and has 
developed the proper texture, it should be cut into small pieces 
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for the purpose of allowing any excess whey to escape and of 
putting the curd in sucli form that the salt can be evenly and 
thoroughly incorporatwl. d'his is accomplished by passing the 
cubes of curd through the cunl mill, which cuts it into pieces 
of uniform size (sec Fig. .'m). This mill should be fitted 



Fig 65 —One typo of rurfl mill. 

with sharj) knives which will cut the curd without crushing 
it, in order to avoid the escajx^ of the fat globules from the 
curd. After it has been milled, it should be sprearl over the 
bottom of the vat, and if it contains gas or bad (xlors, thorough 
stirring and airing at this point will assist in their removal. 
The curd can be stirred most .sati.sfactorily by means of a curd 
fork (see Fig. 50). It is important that the curd should be 



kept warm during this process, and if the making process ha.s 
been properly conducted, the curd should now contain no free 
whey which will escape by pressure from the hand. The mat¬ 
ting and grinding process which have just been described con- 
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stitute the “ cheddaritig ” of the curd, and it is from this process 
that this type of cheese derives its name. 

Salting the curd. 

Experience Ls required to determine tlie proper point at 
which the salt slioiild he aj)plied. Tlie cheese-maker should 
take into account the i)erceuta>,'e of acid i?i the whey, the 
length of strings hy the hot iron test, and also the general con¬ 
dition of the curd. While the chief purpose of salting is to 
improve the flavor of the ripened cheese, it also assists in the 
removal of whey. The amount of salt to he added will vary 
with the requirements of the special market for which the 
cheese is intended, and also with the condition of the curd. If 
it shows signs of gas or is very soft, this condition may be 
improved by increasing the amount of .salt, the moist curd 
requiring more salt since a greater portion of it will he lost in 
the whey during the pressing process, ruder ordinary condi¬ 
tions, from li to lb. of salt to each 1000 lb. of milk will be 
satisfactory. Before api)lyiag the salt, the curd should be 
spread evenly o\’er the bottom of the vat and cooled to about 
90° F, A good way to apply the salt is to sprinkle one-third 
of the amount to be used evenly over the curd by means of a 
fine sieve. The curd is then stirred with a curd fork, again 
spread out and another one-third of the salt applied in the 
same manner, this process being repeated until all of the 
salt has been applied. The salt should he free from lumps and 
of uniform size, that witli fairly coarse grain being preferable 
to Very fine, since it requires a longer time for it to dissolve 
and favors its ah.sorption by tlie particles of curd before it has 
an opportunity to escape in the whey. 

Pressing the card. 

As soon as the salt has been thoroughly incorporated, the 
tmperature of the curd should be brought to about 80° F. 
It should now be placed in the cheese hoops and put in the 
press in order to bring the small pieces of cheese into close con- 
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tact into u form which will hc-c-oiivciiicnt for handimj;. The 
pressing i>roccss also removes any free whey which may be 
left in the curd. If the tem])erntiirc of the curd is correct and 
the ])rc,ssing i)roi)erly done, a cheese of close, even texture will 
result. 

Ilcfore i)uttiMg the curd in tlu' hoops, they should be lined 
with s[)ccially prcpansl cheesecloth for the pur|)osc of holding 
the (iiiishcd cliccsc in shape and giving an even surface. A defi¬ 
nite amount of curd should be weighed into the hooj) in order 



to insure the finished cheese being of uniform size, since chee.se 
of uniform size sell better than those which are not. The 
cheese is now placisl in the ])re.ss and a iinxlerate amount of 
pressure applied, the amount neerled depending on the nature 
of the curd and the ease with which the jtiec-es may l>c pressed 
and cemented together (.set- Fig. ,57). After the cheese ha.s 
been in the press for three-quarters to one hour, the pieces will 
be firmly cemented together, and it should then be removed 
from the hoop and drt-ssed, which consists of removing all 
wrinkles from the chee.seeloth bandage, trimming it so that it 
will extend alx>ut one inch over each end of the cheese and 
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placing the starched cap cloths over the ends. The cheese Is 
then replaced in the hoop and held under constant pressure 
from 24 to 48 hours. This dressing is one of the important 
steps in the manufacture of eheddar cheese, as the better ajjpear- 
ance will decideilly influence the jirice f(jr which the product 
may be sold. .4t the close of the pressing period, the cheese 
are taken from the hooj)s and placed in the curing room. 

Curing the checnc (see Plate XV) 

When the finished cheese come.s from the press, it is little 
more than green, sour milk curd, although certain ripening 
processes have already commenced, which must now be given 
an opportunity to ripen and devcloj) the characteristics desir¬ 
able in mature cheese. For this purpose, the cheese are placed 
in curing rooms where the temperature and humidity can be 
controlled. The more completely these factors are under 
control, the more certain will be the quality of the ripened 
cheese. The e.xact changes which take jjlace in cheese during 
the ripening process are not fully understood, but in general 
the casein is acted upon by enzymes which change the in.soluble 
compounds into soluble ones. .'\t the same time the charac¬ 
teristic flavors develop in the cheese. The conditions of the 
curing room should be such as to prevent e.\cessi\ e evaporation 
from the cheese and also maintain a fairly constant tempera¬ 
ture during the ripening period. It is generally agree<l that 
low temperatures are better than high for the dev elopment 
of the best quality, both as to flavor and texture. The 
results of a large amount of work carriol on by the New York 
Experiment Station are summarized as follows in bulletins 184 
and 234. 

“The loss of weight increased with increase of temperature, 
being on an average in 20 weeks 3.8 lb. to 100 lb. of cheese 
at 40® F., 4.8 lb. at 50® F., and 7.8 lb. at 60“ F. The large- 





PI 4 AT 1 XV. — Yield of cheese from millc with differeot percentages of fat. 
A cheese curiog-'room. 
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sized cheeses lost less weight to 1(X) lb. than the smaller-sized 
ones. 

“Cheese cured at 40° F. was superior in r|uality to the .same 
kind cured at higher temperatures. 'I’hat eure<l at 50° F. was 
superior in quality to that cured at 00° F. The general aver¬ 
ages of the scores at the end of 20 weeks were as follows : 95.7 
at 40° F., 94.2 at 50° and 91.7 at 00° F. d'he dilferenec in 
quality was confined iii most cases to flavor and texture, the 
color and finish heing little or not at all affected in cheese that 
was in good condition at the heginning. 

“Of the cheeses made in 1.S99 those cured at 00° F. and 
below scored, on the av erage, almost 5 i)oints higher on flavor, 
and 2.5 points higher on tc.\ture, than those cured at 05° F. 
and above. In JSfOO, the average difference in flavor of the 
lower temperatures was 5.1 i)oints on flavor and 2.7 points on 
texture. 

"The commercial qualities of the cheese were favorably 
influeneed after six months in the case of those covcre<l with 
paraffin, e.specially flavor. The loss of moisture was greatly 
le.s.sened, amounting only to a fraction of a [K)und for 100 lb. 
of cheese at 40° F. and 50° F., and being only about one-fifth 
the average loss found at 00° F. with cheese not .so treated. 
The cheeses were also ]>erfectly clean and free from mold, while 
all the cheeses not treate<l with paraffin were covered with 
mold. » 

“Curing cheese at low temperatures increases the amount 
of cheese to sell, by preventing loss of moisture, and covering 
cheese with paraffin increases still more the yield of marketable 
cheese. This saving amounts to several dollars a ton. Also, 
the improved quality of cheese cured at low temperatures 
enables such cheese to bring a higher market price.” 

The rapidity of ripening is influenced by the temperature 
of the curing nwnis. At temperatures between 60 and 70 
degrees the casein breaks down rapidly and the cheese may be 
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ready for consumption at the end of two to three months. It 
is better, howexer, to hold the cheese at lower temperatures 
and allow four to six months for the ripening period. Many 
Iversons prefer a highly flavored mellow cheese which is secured 
by allowing a longer [)eri(Kl for the ripening process, in some 
instances as long as one to two years. 

TESTI.Vr; CHEESE FOR FAT (RoSs) 

Samples of cheese for testing may be obtained iti one of two 
ways; one plug may he taken near the rind of the cheese, an¬ 
other halfway from the rind to the center, and a third at the 
center; or the trier may be run from the edge of the cheese 
into the center. 

When the sample is taken it should be chopped as fine as 
wheat kernels. If the particles are much larger, they are 
likely to be burned by the acid before being dissolved. The 
fat would be locked up in the burned particles, and as a result 
the test would be too low. 

The cheese can be chopped fine by placing the sample in a 
glass bottle and cutting it with a ease knife. When cut fine, 
3 or 4 grams of the cheese should be weighed into a cream 
bottle. A small quantity is used because so much acid is 
required in order to dissolve the curd. The sample is then 
made up to appro.ximately 18 grams by adding warm or hot 
water. The warm water tends to soften the curd. Acid is 
then added, a little at a time, with continual shaking until 
the curd is entirely dissolved. It frequently takes slightly 
more than the normal quantity of acid to dissolve the 
curd; if the sample is old and dry, the operator must use 
his own judgment in regard to the proper quantity of acid. 
Prom this point the cheese is tested the same as is whole 
milk, except that glymol should be used in reading the com- 
{fieted test. 
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ciiKKSK-Moisri'UK TKST (Troy) 

The followiiif; apparatus is rc((uirc(l : dr\ iiif; flask ; jacketed 
cup fur heating flask ; tliermouieter ; triptal; alcohol lamp; 
scales. 

The cheese satiiple shoulii he taken hy drawing two or three 
plugs with a trier, .\fter closing the openings in the cheese 
with tile outiT half inch of the plugs, cut the reinainder of the 
jilugs into pieces as small or smaller than kernels of wheat, 
or a rei)re.sentati\e wedge-sha|)ed piece of the cheese cut up 
in a similar manner will .ser\e as a sample. IMi.x tlie pieces of 
cheese together thoroughly and weigh .‘i grams into the drying 
flask. Place the flask in the heating cup. 'J'he oil or fat in 
the heating cup should he at a temperature of lir)” (’. when 
the flask is placed in the cup, and it should he held at that tem¬ 
perature for 50 minutes. 'I'he flask is then reniovetl, covered, 
allowed to cool, and then weighed. The loss in weight divided 
hy the weight of cheese taken gitcs the ])ereentage of moisture. 

The heating cup is double walled, made of copper, and is 
alwut five inches tall. There is a space of about three-fourths 
of an inch iK-twecn the walls and bottoms which is filled to 
within one inch of the top with tallow. 'J'he inner walls form 
a cup for holding the flask, and are supported hy means of the 
rim, which is bent outward to form a eo\-er that fits down over 
the top of the outer walls. .\n ofM'iiing in this cover serves 
for filling the space between the walls with melted tallow and 
also for holding a thermometer. .Sneral hundred tests may 
be made without renewing the tallow. 

When rearly to heat the cup, place it on the tripixl over the 
alcohol lamp. Insert the thermometer through the opening 
in the cover until its bulb is just eo\ ered with the melted tallow. 
The thennometer should not touch the lK)ttom. It may be 
held in place with a piece of cork also placed in the opening. 
A flame about an inch tall and half an inch in diameter will 
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give about the right temperature. The temperature may be 
adjusted by bringing the flame up against the cu]) or by lower¬ 
ing it as the case demands. The double-walled eup containing 
the tallow between the walls should be heating while the operator 
is preparing the cheese s<‘imple. When tlie temperature reaches 
145° C., the flask containing the cheese is put in place. If the 
temperature rises a few degrees higher during the te.st, it will 
do no harm if it is soon lowered to the proper point. 

The drying flask is so sha]jed that particles of cheese will 
not spatter out during the drying i)rocess. The thermometer 
should register temi)erature changes up to 2(X)°(\; then, if 
it should become overheated by accident, it would not break 
so soon. The small tripod and alcohol lamp and thermometer 
can be secured from any concern sup[)lying chemical apparatus. 
Any scales like a butter-moisture scales that will weigh accu¬ 
rately to one-tenth of a gram wall serve for weighing out the 
5-gram sample. 

The same apparatus may be used for determining the mois¬ 
ture in butter, the only difference between the two operations 
being that in testing butter for moisture, 10 grams of butter 
are taken in place of 5 grams as in testing cheese. 

TEST FOR CASEIN IN MILK (Adapted from Hart [Wis. Bui. 156]) 

This method makes use of a specially designed test bottle 
by which the percentage of casein can be read directly (see 
Fig. 58). 

Each division of the scale represents .1 c.c. and .2 per cent of 
casein where 5 c.c. equivalent to 5.15 grams of milk are used 
in the test, assuming the specific gravity of normal cow’s milk 
as 1.030. The graduations extend from zero to 10 pier cent. 
Hiis is amply sufficient for all normal milks. The 10 per cent 
mark represented on the scale should correspond to exactly 

6 C.C. 
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Two f.c. of chloroform fairly accurately measured are placed in 
the tulws. It is ])r()huhly better to deliver the chloroform from 
a burette than to attempt to draw it uj) in a pipette. On top 
of the chloroform are added ap])ro\imately 20 e.c. of the 0.25 
per cent solution of acetic acid. The tempera¬ 
ture of the acetic acid solution should be as 
near 70° F. as is practicable. .V low teni|)crn- 
ture tends to f;i\'c a hifili rcailing. while a 
hit'll temperature dc])resses the Milumc of the 
casein. Five c.c. of milk, accurately measured, 
are next introduced into the tulic ; exery pre¬ 
caution sliould be taken to hax'c the samiile 
represent as nearly as iiossilile the whole lot 
of milk from which it is taken. The tempera¬ 
ture of the milk should be from 05° to 75° h’. 

.\fter the introduction of the milk the thumb 
is placeil over the neck of the tube, the tube 
inverted by rotatiiit,' the haiiil in order to briii); 
the chloroform down into the barren part of 
the tube, and the whole then sliakeii with 

reasonable vi^'or for 15 to 20 seconds. 'I'his j.',,. ja _ 

should 1 k‘ timed by the watch. 'I'lie purpose tsix'nal u-st ixatle 
of .shakiiif; is to break u|) the chloroform mass 
and bring it into intimate contact with the fat 
globules, thereby dksolving them. If the shaking is continued 
for too long a time, a partial emulsion is elfectcfl, with a tend¬ 
ency toward a high reading and a very ragged reading line 
between the chloroform and the casein. .After shaking, the 
tubes can lx- placed immediately in the centrifuge, or when 
a great numl>er are being run, can 1 h‘ allowed to .stand until 
the same proctiss has l)een repeated on the others. It is 
better to prepare all the tubes with the chloroform acetic acid 
mixture, then introduce the milk and proceed with the shak¬ 
ing on the whole series, than to prepare each tube singly. The 
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reason for this is that too long a contact with cliloroform may 
vitiate the results. No, harm, however, results if the tulres 
after shaking and before centrifuging are allowed to stand 15 to 
30 minutes, but longer standing than this can iiitrcHluee an 
error. The tulu's are ne.\t |)laeed in the centrifuge with the 
revolving wheel 15 inches in diameter when the tubes stand ex¬ 
tended. -The machine should be run closed. After the si)eed 
of 2(KX) revolutions a minute has been attained, the test is run 
seven and one-half to eight minutes. A slight variation from 
the above speed will not introduce a .serious mistake. A range 
of 50 revolutions on either side is allowable. The time should 
be regulated by a watch. 

As stxm as the tubes have la'cn jtroperly whirled they should 
be removed and placed in the rack, whieli sui)ports them in an 
upright position. If itroperly worked, the casein will rest as a 
sharjdy defined white mass above the chloroform now holding 
the fat in .solution, while above tin' casein will be a water-clear 
solution of the other milk solids. The tubes should Ix' allowed 
to stand at least ten iniimtes before reading. This is impera¬ 
tive. After siahleuly relinquishing the centrifugal force from 
the ea,sein pellets, a i)ro|H‘r time is necessary for them to regain 
a constant volume. This requires at least ten minutes, .\fter 
the first ten minutes ])raetieally no change in volume results, 
even on .standing 24 hours at nxim temiK'rature. 

Measuring ike casein. 

Hold the tulx' in a ix-rpendieular position with the scale on 
a level with the eye. Observe the divisions which mark the 
hipest and the lowest limits of casein. The' difTerenec Itetween 
them gives directly the per wnt of casein in the milk. Read¬ 
ings can easily Iw taken to half divisions or one-tenth of a per 
cent, and with care and practice even to live-hundredths of a 
per cent. The lines of division Iwtwcen the casein and chloro- 
fonn on the bottom and the dilute acetic acid solution on the 
are usually straight lines, and no doubt need arise concern- 
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iiiff the reafliiiRs. Oecrtsioiially, fi)r reason of irnpn)per cx’ii- 
teriiif; of the tube (iuriiif; the eeiitrifiii;al proei’ss the casein may 
not l>e ]XTfeetly horizontal «illi the hottoin of tlie tulte; in 
such eases tlie readintts should he taken only on the side of the 
tube that is );radnate<l. ()eea--ionally a film sharp in outline 
and clearly distin;ruishable jirojeets below the la\er of casein 
Jiroper. If this has occurred, the space occupied by this film 
shoidd not be included iii the readin;;. 'I'his film is most often 
due to too e igorous shakin;; and can be acoided. 

MODinc eno.Ns or tiik cniameK iucockss 

There are seeeral modilieatioiis of the niethiHl of making 
Cheddar cheese which are in use in the different eheese-making 
districts, the more important being the use of skimincci or 
l)artly skimmed milk, the soaking of the curd, the use of pa-s- 
teurized milk find f1a\ oring the cheese w ith sage. 

SL-imniril-niill,- cliff nr. 

In some of the eheese-making sections, cheese made from 
milk from which a part or all of the fat has been removed, c<m- 
stitutes an important part of the cheese industr.\'. The desir¬ 
ability of making this ty]>e of cheese will dejH'nd on local 
conditions, especially the market for butter-fat for use as sweet 
cream or for butter-making. While the removal of a portion 
or all of the fat from the whole milk materially affects the qual¬ 
ity and comjxcsition of the finished cheese, by mcxlifying the 
ordinary methcxi of making, a very edible cheese can lx; produced 
having a clean, plea.sant flavor and containing a considerable 
amount of hxxl nutrients. Many .states have discouraged the 
manufacture of cheese from skimnwsl milk lx;cau3e of the diffi¬ 
culty of protecting the consumer against purchasing it as full 
milk cheese. While cheese of this kind ma.v be perfeetly whole¬ 
some and a good food, it does not have the same food value as 
whole milk cheese, and the price paid by the consumer should 
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be correspondingly less. To offset the removal of the milk-fat, 
it is necessary to incorporate a high jjercentage of moisture in 
skimmed-milk cheese in order to prevent its being too dry and 
hard. When properly made and cured, this type of cheese will 
develop gocal flavor and texture even though it lacks the rich¬ 
ness and quality of the whole milk cheese. 

The effect of .skimming on the comiiositioii of the cheese is 
given by Van .Slyke and I’ublow ' as follows : 


Pbr Cbht ox Fat in 


I'LU<•KNT,^(JK OP 

Hatk) of Fat t 

Chbehe 

TKINH IN ('HKKMl'f 

( HhEttE-WOl.IOH IN 

Foum ok i'‘\r 

Photkink in 
Chkkhl 

Fat • Protcia.'i 

(1) 36.1 . . . 

22.7 

57). 7 

1 ; 0.66 

(2) 33.3 . . . 

24.6 

63.0 

1 : 0.74 

(3) 31.1 . . . 

26,7 

49.4 

1 : 0.86 

(4) 26.2 . . , 

32.6 

40.0 

1 ; 1.30 

(5) 16.1 . . . 

41.7 

26.6 

1 ; 2.60 

(6) 2.3 ... 

,66.6 

3.7 

1 : 24,(X) 


Soaked curd cheese. 

This modification of the eheddar process has for its purpose 
the incorporation of an increased amount of moi.sturc in order 
to increase the yield of cheese, the removal of abnormal flavors, 
and the acquisition of a soft texttire. Under certain conditions, 
the bad effects of gas and undesiral)le bacteria in milk may be 
partly removed by washing with cold water. This process, 
however, is apt to remo\ e a portion of the milk solids, together 
with the lactic acid. The rtmioval of the milk-sugar checks the 
development of the lactic-acid-forming bacteria and inter¬ 
feres with the proper ripening of the cheese. Cheese made 
by this process is liable to be weak in body and texture and 
does not keep well in storage. 


* Soienoe and Practice of Cheesemakin;', Orange Judd Co. 
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Cheese from pasteurized 7nilk. 

While the practice of pasteuri/inn milk for market i)urpose3 
and of cream for hutter-inakiiif; has become (juite ('eiieral as 
a means of jirotectiiif,' the consumer apiinst disease organisms, 
the pasteurizing of milk for cheddar cheese-making has not 
been general, because of the effect of the heating process on 
the eoagnlation of the cas<'in. When milk is heated to the 
])asteurizing temperature, certain changes take place in the 
milk salts which prevent the coagulating action of the rennet, 
Tliis process of making cheddar cheese has been carefully 
studied at the Dairy Department of the I’niversity of Wiscon¬ 
sin,' and certain imxlifications of the regidar cheddar proce.ss 
have been worked out uhich are eliiimed to give ehee.se of very 
satisfactory (piality. 

These modificiitiotis are described by .Sammis and lirtihn 
as follows; 

“The difficulties met with liitherto in makitig American 
cheddar cheese from pasteurized milk are: 

"First, That heated milk coagttlates j)oorly with rennet; 
and 

“.Second. The etird when obtaitied dis's not expel moisture 
precisely as a raw-milk curd does, atid this effect is more marked 
the higher the tetn()erature of pasteurization. 'I’hc quality 
and la'havior of pa.steurized-milk curd suggest that it lacks the 
acid which is normally pnalueed in raw-milk curds by the 
action of bacteria on milk-sugar. 

“The first of these difficulties, but not the second, can be 
overcome by adding calcittm-chlorid solution to pa.steurizcd 
milk. This methisl has la'cn tric'd e.xperimcntally, but is not 
recommended for in American chees<' factories. Both 
difficulties, however, are overcome by adding an acid, prefer¬ 
ably hydrochloric, to the pasteurizc<l milk. Hydrochloric acid 


’ Wisconsin Research Bulletin No. 27 and Bui. 165. 
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is normally present in tiie human stomach during the process 
of digestion in larger proportions than that added to milk in 
this process of cheese-making. Further, 95 per cent of the 
added acid passes out of the cheese with the whey during the 
process of manufacture. On this account no objection can 
be made on sanitary grounds to the u.se of this acid in the 
manner and for the j)uri)o.ses described. 

“Among different lots of cheese, i)art of which was made 
with hydrochloric acid and part with calcium chlorid added 
to portions of the same milk after j)asteurization, those made 
with acid were found to be more uniform in moisture-content 
and superior both in flavor and texture to those made wdth 
calcium chlorid. The lo.sses of fat in the whey are reduced 
by the use of the acid. Pasteurization and aciiliilation of milk 
for cheese-making appear to be complementary processes. 
Used together, they furnish a means for bringing milk daily 
into uniform condition both as to acidity and bacterial content 
for cheese-making purposes, 

“The Bcidiilation of milk with hydrochloric acid after pas¬ 
teurization is accom[)lislied without difficulty or danger of 
curdling by running a small stream of the acid, of normal con¬ 
centration, into the cooled milk as it flows from the continuous 
pasteurizer into the clu'csc vat. One lb. of normal-strength 
acid is sufficient to rai.se 1(X) lb. of milk from 0.16 per cent to 
0.26 per cent acidity (calculated as jx^r cent of lactic acid). 
The amount of acid needed each day to bring the milk up to 
0.25 per cent acidity is read from a table or calculated from 
the weight of the milk and its acidity, determined by the use 
of Mann’s acid test (titration with tenth-normal swlium hy¬ 
drate and phenolphthalein). The preparation of standard- 
strength acid in carf)oy lots for this work and the aeidulation 
of milk present no gn*at difficulty to any one who is able to 
Iwndie Mann’s acid test correctly. 

"After the milk is pasteurized and acidulated three-fourths 
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per cent of first-class starter is added and the vat is heated to 
S.')°. It is set with rennet, using J o/,. of rennet to 1(K)0 lb. of 
milk, .so that the milk begins to curdle in 7 minutes and is cut 
with three-eighth inch knives in ' 2 ~> minutes. ,\11 portions of 
the work after miding rennet are carried out in an unvarying 
routine manner, according to a fixed-time selieilule every day. 
.-Vs soon as the rennet has l)een added the ehee.se-rnaker is 
able to calculate the exact time of day when each of the succeed¬ 
ing operations should he )MTforined, and the work of making 
the cheese is thus sim|)lified and systematized. 

“The average loss of fat in whey from ])asteurized-acidulated 
milk is about 0.17 per cent measured at the time the whey is 
drawn from the vat. This is less than half the loss in average 
factories using ra\s milk. 'I'he total loss of fat in whey and 
drippings from vat and press, using pasteurized milk with acid, 
averaged 1..7S per cent of the weight of the cheese, or less than 
one-half of the usual loss in handling raw milk. 

"In addition to this sa\ing of fat, it is found that a some¬ 
what larger i)roi)ortion of moisture can be incorporated in 
pa.steurized-milk cheese tlian in ordinarv cheese, without dam¬ 
age to the qtialitv. 'Phe gain in the yield of jaLsteurized- 
tnilk cheese is due partly to fat and i)artly to moisture. 

“Sc’ores and criticisms made by competent cheese judges 
show that the pa.steurized-milk cheese varies less in quality 
and averages better by .'5.7 |K)ints of total score than the raw- 
milk cheese; made from portions of the same milk supply. 
In (M) per cent of all cases the pasteurized-milk chet'si; sc-ored 
higher than the raw-milk cheese*. 

“Duplicate sets e)f e*hee*se we*re e*ure‘d at New Orleans for 
one month at 70° to s;?° (monthly average figures during the 
summer), and here the raw milk lost meere in weight than the 
pasteurizeei, se> that the aeerage gain in yiclel of paste'Urized 
over raw rose to 6.21 i)cr ce-iit. From other cheese cured at 
Madison on tin pans in a warm rexem, it was learned that the 
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raw-inilk cheese lost considerable amounts of fat at 75° to 85° 
while the pasteurized-milk cheese lost none. 

“Storage for a month at an average temperature of 75° to 
80° at New Orleans is not recommended for any cheese, yet it 
was found that pasteuriml-inilk cheese averaged .‘3 to 8 points 
better in total score after such storage than raw-milk cheese. 

“Since pasteurized-milk cheese can be cured without injury 
at 70°, it is likely that in most eases the expense of cold .storage 
for this cheese can b<‘ avoided. 

“ PasteuriziHl-milk cheese can be pnt into cold storage at 34° 
at the age of one week and possibly earlier without injury. 
The earlier the cheese can be pnt in storage, if this is done 
at all, the greater will be the gain in yield by the new' 
process. 

" Pa.steurized-milk cheese was sold to about fifty dealers, 
both w'holesale and retail, in various large cities from .New York 
to San Franeiseo. 'I'lie cheese solil readily for the ruling market 
prices and often above. Very few dealers offered any objec¬ 
tions to them and several wished to buy tliem regularly. A 
good many were sold throughout the .South by dealers. In 
general, the cheese passed through the market without excit¬ 
ing special comment, selling for full jiriee and giving satis¬ 
faction. They were not lalwled or marked e.xeept with a 
number for purposes of identification. There ap|)ears to be no 
reason why pasteurized-milk cheese cannot Iw sold regularly 
in any market with entire satisfaction, exct'pting possibly to 
the limited trade that demands very high-flavored cheese. 

“The new process should interest the farmer Iwcause of the 
increased yield and the avoidance of the usual losses in yield 
and quality of cheese due to defective milk. It should interest 
the cheese-maker beeamse- the process of making is systematized 
to such a degree that it is conducted on a fixed-time schedule 
for all operations. It should interest the dealer because the 
cheese is more uniform in quality and there is less need for cold 
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storage in curing. Finally, the elieese should interest the con¬ 
sumer, Ix'eause it is more uniform in flavor than most of the 
cheese to be found on retail counters and heeau.se it is made 
from ])asteurized milk and i.s therefore a more .sanitary pnaluct 
than ordinary American cheese made from raw milk." 

Siigi' rhersf. 

.Sage cheese is another modification of the cheddar tyjK'. It 
may he made in any form or size. Its distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic is that it is Ihn’ored w ith sage either h\ using ground-up 
sage leaves or sage extract. If the ground lea\'es are used, 
they are mixed with the curd before it is placed in the press. 
This gives the cheese a mottled or six'ckled appearance and 
the sage flavor i)ermeates the eiitin' cheese during the ripen¬ 
ing period. When the extract is used, it is sprayed over the 
curd with an atomizer after it has Ixm milled. In order to give 
the cheese a green mottled ajipearaiu’e, a small part of the milk 
is set in a vat by itself and colored gria-n with some x'egetable 
juice such as green corn or spinach. After the curd has Iwen 
cut, the colored curd is mixed with the remainder of the make, 
giving the finished cheese the desired green, motthsl appear- 
arici'. In some markets this variety of cheese is popular and 
commands a |)rice somewhat higher than the regular cheddar. 

DKFKCTS IN .XMF.KK AN rlIF.DDAH niKF.SK (Publow)‘ 

The puqtose of this discussion is to provide a n-ady reference 
that will aid New York manufacturers of .\merican cheddar 
cheese to prevent or remedy the most common defects in their 
product. In order to understand and to be able intelligently 
to remetly or prevent defects in cheese, it is necessary U) know 
just what the underlying causes arc. If a correct diagnosis 
is made, then the treatment is usually ea.sy. 


> C. U. Buf. 257. 
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I. Dbfkc'ts in Flavor 

A. Acid Flavors. 

Indicatod by u sour smell and lastn. 

Came. 

Ovor-devolopment of acid duriiii; tbe manufaeturinK period, 
which IS commonly due to one or mor<‘ of thi* followhng: 

(1) liipeninK the milk too much before adding the rennet. 

(2) The use of too much starter. 

(3) Failure to iirm the curd before removing' the whey. 

How to fircvcrit. 

(1) Have les.s acid in the milk before addinjr the rennet. Sour 

milk should not be acin^pted from any patron. 

(2) Use le.s.s starter, (lonerall.v one-half per cent to two per 

cent is suflicient. 

(3) Add the rennet early enouirh so that the curd will become 

firm in tliu whey before developing' the desired amount of 
acid. 

Remedy. 

Refer to the treatment explained tinder remedy for acid texture 
Cp. 332;. 

B. “Orr" Flavors. 

Flavors that are not clean. When in an advanced stage, cheese 
so affected are called "stinkers.” 

Cause. 

Undesirable bacteria which gain entrance to the milk or to the 
curd some time during the manufacturing process, com¬ 
monly due to: 

(1) Failure of patrons to wa.sh thoroughly and scald all cans 

and titensils coming in contact with the milk. This is 
particularly true of cans in which whey is brought from 
the factory. 

(2) Cartdess milking in unclean places. 

(3) Allowing the milk to become exposed after milking, in 

places where the air is impure. 

( 4 ) Keeping the milk at too high temperature. 

(5) Using an unclean strainer either at the farm or the cheese 

factory. 

(6) Using utensils in the factory that have not been thoroughly 

cleaned and scalded. 

(7) Using liadly flavored starters. 

(8) Using impure water for diluting rennet. 

(9) Soaking curd in impure water after milling. This causes 

lack of flavor and later on bad flavor. 
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(10) Using tainted rennet or salt. 

(11) Ripening oheese at leniperatures al)ove (K)° Fahr. 

Hou' to preient. 

By uhsoiiite eh'anline.'^s in liie product jon and handling of tho 
milk and throughout the wiioh* manufacturing }>r(KM*8fl. 

(1) All uIcnsiN. csp(‘ciall> tin* mdk strainer, should he thor¬ 

oughly waslied willi \varni ualiT ami washing powder, 
then scald«'d with h\c sti'am 

(2) Milking should he dom* in ch-an plac« s, \shcre dust, eol)- 

wchs and flies are not found 

(d) Milk should Ih' eonh'd to at least (ill and het ter Kahr., 
iiniiH'diately after laang drawn from tin- cow. 

(•I) Tainted milk should not he taken from any jiatron. If 
uncertain of t he sounM* of tainted mdk or curds, uw^ th« 
fermentation test on each [latron’s inilk. 

(ri) By the use of clean fla\ored sturt«T. 

((>) Impure or had snu'lling wafer should not lx* used. 

(7) Serei'iis should he on the doors and windows to prevent 

IIh' entrarKM* of flics. 

(8) ('Urds should not ix* soaked in impure water after milling. 

Hemitiy. 

(1) Firm the eiinl a hlth- more than usual in the whey by raia- 

mg the t(‘nii><‘rature 

(2) Devi'lop a little more aeul before removing all the whey, 
(d) Mill earl\ and evposi- wt'Il t<» fresh air hy stirring for aorne 

time immediately after. Kxe«*lleril results can be se¬ 
cured at this time lieeiiuse <'ach small pifn-c of curd has 
four fn^shly eut siirfuees ishir-li permit the gases and 
odors to eseape 

(4) Increase the amount of salt in e.xtr4*mely had cast's. 

(A) Ripen the chiK'.sc at low tcmperalureH. 


C. Fruity Flavors. 

Sw'eet flavors having an odor like that of ripe fniils, such aa 
pineapple, ruspherry, straw berry, ep-. To the taste they 
are not pleasant and somewhat sickening. 

Cause. 

(1) Bacteria carrieil into the milk hy dirt, 

(2) Transporting both milk and whey in the same cans that 

have not hetm propt*rly cleansed. 

(3) Exposing milk to the air of hog-p<m8 where whey is fod. 

How to preeenf. 

(1) Cans used for delivering milk should not carry whey unless 
they are emptied and thoroughly cleansed immediately 
after arriving back from the factory. 
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(2) AI] whpy Hhould ho pastouri/^od a< Iho fao^orios. This 

would not only preatly roduco tho souroe of badly 
flavored milk, but it would oliminato the danger of 
transmisHion of tubiTenloMs througii the whey. 

(3) The wliey tanks should l>e eleaiu'd and seald(‘d at least 

tw'ief* a we(‘k. A sle<'l tank has th<' following advan- 
tagi's: It ih more durahle than wood or cement, does 
not leak, does tiot ahsori> the whey, is easily cleaned, 
and IS cheaper in the long run. 

(4) Use n clean tlavori'd commercial starter. 

Fieynfdy. 

(1) Kimi the curds a little more in liie whey by raising the 

temperalurt'. 

(2) I)ev(‘lo{) a little rnori' acid. 

(3) Air tin' curd v.'ell aftiT nulling. 

(4) In extreme ea-ses use more salt. 

D. Bittbh Flavohh, 

Indicated by a bitter tusti' and a “wei'dy" odor. 

CauHc. 

(1) Bacteria and yeasts. 

(2) Allowing cows to w'nde in and drink from stagnant pools. 

(3) Using rustl'd milk cans or utensils. 

(4) Using old starters tliat have developed too much acid. 

(5) Using milk delivered in cans in wliieli sour whey from dirty 

tanks is returni'd. 

How to prevrnt, 

(1) Milk Hhould be eooltKl to at least ♦K)'’ and bi'tter to 50® 

Kahr. immediately after milking. 

(2) Hust^i cans or utensils of any kiiul sliould not earry milk. 

(3) ('ows should have good water only. 

(4) CUuin flavonni starters only should lx* us«‘d. 

Rfmedy, 

(1) Verj' little otdd should be develojM'd U-fore n'lnoving tho 

whey, 

(2) the eunl imm' than usual. Heat it higher in the 
whey and stir it dryer when removing tlu* whey. 

(3) Mill early and expose well to fn'sh air by stirring. 

(4) Id extreme cases use mure salt. 

S. Food Flavors. 

Those chavracteristic of the foods eaten by a cow, A food flavor 
can Ix' distinguishiHi fnim one pnxiuct'd by bacteria in 
that a liacK'rinl flavor usually gt'ts worse as the milk or 
cheese ages, while a food flavor generally dt^roasas with 
age. 
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Cause. 

(1) Such foods as turnips, onions, Iw'ks, wmis, j^arlic, rape, 

do(?ay(Hl sila^o and clover. 

(2) Exposinj; milk in an atmospluTc \Uht<- any of these are 

e\pos(‘(l. 

(d) Slonnt!: milk in cellars wIhtc (h^-ayed \e^eta!)les are 
prcsf'nt. 

If ini' f" pnri'iil. 

(1) K{)(k1s that impart any ol)jc<’!iomil)lc f!a\(>r to milk should 

not he frd or mado acorssdvlo t<» tin* cow. 

(2) I’sc a ^ood conumTcial .starter 

Rftni'ihj 

(1) Heat the curd .s«‘\eral dej.p-(‘t‘s hii'licr in the whey. Tim 

hii.rh temperature helps to drive oiT th(‘ volatile flavors. 

(2) Air the curd wi'll. e>pecially after millnu.;. 

(d; Uij)en the cheese at a low l<-m})eralure. 

II. I)kFK( TH 1\ TkXTCKK AM) BoDY 
F. Dkv Tkxti'kks. 

('heest' that are too firm, mealy, rubbery or corky. 

C(i use. 

Ijick of moistun' or butter-fat or luith. produced by 

(1) Iteinovinn: part of the butter-fat from the milk. 

(2) Too hikdi heatin^j in the wln-y. 

(d) Heatini' too lon^' 

(4) Too miirdi stirrnii' at the lime of removing the whey. 

(5) l.T.sinu too much suit 

(b) ('uriru; clieese in an atmosphere that is too dry or t-W) hot. 
A “hijfh cooked” cliees<' i.s rubbery or corky ; one that has iMven 
stirred tot) dry is mealy or .siindy ; and one dry from ex¬ 
cess of siilt tastes .sally. Thi.s is a couv'enieut way of 
det^Tnumn^j the cause of .sucli d(‘fe<-ts. 

How to prrrrtit. 

(1) All the milk-fat should be retainM in the cIuh^) an far as 

possible. 

(2) The lower the UunfK^ralun* used for heatinjf and still have 

the curd firm enough, the iH'ltcr will In? the texture of the 
cheese. 

(3) Be absolutely sun* of the com*<!ineK8 of thermometers. 

(4) Study the moisturf‘ content and the amount of stirring and 

salt n^quinHl. 

Rrmedy. 

(1) Ihle dry curds hijfher. 

<2) Keep the air moist by placing hot water in the vat. 
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(3) Do not mill dry ourds early. 

(4) A dry eurd ean he nmde mellow by soaking in pure cold 

water after milling, but tlie eheese will not have a good 
ke<*ping quality. 

(B) Paraffin the eheese as soon as possible. 

(7) Kipen tfie elie(‘se m a eool room wliere the atmosphere con¬ 
tains at least eighty per cent moisture. 

3. Acid Textukkh. 

These may Ix' either dry or moist, but in either ease they are 
of a mealy or sandy oharaeter. Tiny ha\e a sour taste. 

Cause. 

(1) Ripening the milk too mueh befon' adding the rennet. 

(2) The devi'lopmeiit too nimdi acid during the manufacture, 

especially liefon' tin' whey is nmioved. 

(3) The great majority of acid or sour eheese are ean.sed, not 

by the giving of too much aeid. but by not having the 
curd firmed in the whey whim tin* aeid has devolopt^d. 

(4) Using large starters. 

How to prevent. 

(1) No aour milk or milk containing more than twenty-six 

hundredths of one ])er cent aeid sliould be taken from 
any patron. 

(2) Add the rennet ('arly enougli so that the curd may be firmed 

in the whey i>y the time the acid has developt*d suffi¬ 
ciently. 

(3) Do not use too much starter. 

(4) Keep the development of acid under control by controlling 

the moisture. 

Remedy. 

When it is absolutely necessary to make sour milk into cheese 
it should be done in the following manner: 

(Ij Heat the milk not above K()” Fahr. 

(2) Use an extra amount of rennet. 

(3) Cut the curd into smaller pieces. 

(4) Heat higher. The degree of heat will de{)end on the 

raphlity with which th<' aeid is developing. Most fast 
working curds contnw't rapidly so the heating can lie 
hurried. 

(5) As soon as t>ossible afU^r healing the whey should be run 

down to the level of the curd. This greatly facilitates 
stirring and finning of the curd, and if mon* than one vat 
is being ufw»d, time is saved when the remainder of the 
whey is to be remove<i. If by this lime the curd is not 
firm and shows too much aoid, a sour cheese can be pre¬ 
vented by, 
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(6) Uemovinp the whoy and putting on puro wator at a lem- 

peraturo of 102"' Fahr. Tiu* ainoiiiit of water used and 
the time it is left on will (h*pend on tiie amount of aeid 
in the eurd. In extreme <*ases it may be necessary to 
use a second quantity of water. As soon as the curd Imv- 
(*omes firmed m the water and tin* acid n'duced to a 
normal amount, tin- water should la- remi>ved. The 
curd sliould tlu'u be treaterl like an ordinary sw(H‘t ono. 
This method is not to he confounded with the* “soaked 
curd” process, which is dilT«‘ren1. 

(7) If after milling curd> are sour, tlnw can lx* improv(‘d by a 

washing in pure water at <S() Fahr. 'rins resembles the 
“soaked <*urd ’’ process, and as a rule tin* cheese have not 
a good k<“epmg cpiaiity However, it is much belter 
than allowing the clu'cse to sour, and sliould b(’ used in 
extri'iiH' cast's. 

Use an extra amount of salt after washing. 

H. Loohk ok ()r*iv\ Tuxtoui; 

Also ealled soft or weak hodied These eliee.se are very soft 
and full of lioh's Su<’h ilefects are notieed more when 
found 111 export eheesi*, for tliat trade a elose borinff 
eheese is (ienuimled 

r<7 use. 

(1) D(‘veloping too little a^'id and retaining too much moisture. 

(2) Putting eurd to press at too liigh a temiKTature, 

(3) ijw*k of pressing. 

(4) Soaking curd in water after milling. 

Ilnw to prnrnt. 

(1) Have at least .24 per cent acid in whey running from the 

eurd after it is piled for <'he<idariiig. 

(2) The curd should he cooled to at lea.st HtJ Fahr. In'fore press¬ 

ing. This can be ha.st«*ned !>>' running cold water 
around the outside of the vat lining. 

(3) Two days pressing is much lM*tt<T than one. A continuous 

pr(*ssure is of more value than a short heavy pressure. 

(4) Curd should not be soaked in water. 

Remedy. 

(1) OfK'n cliee.M' ean be closed up considerably by repressing. 

(2) Hipfm in a cck) 1 atmosphere. 

I. Yeasty Cheese. 

Indicat'd in the gr<H*n che<*se by small white pin holes which 
later rnlarg<* into fi.sh-f'ye-likr slits. The flavor is usu¬ 
ally bitter. Colored when affected usuiUIy be¬ 

come mottled. A bitter flavor can usually be detected 
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in tho milk and curd. The curd may exhibit peculiar 
eharaeterisliofi. It iR usually difficult to firm in the 
whey. The a(Md appears to develop slowly at first, hut 
very fast from the time the whey is .started till it is all 
removed. After inillinir th(^ curd will be(H)me “mushy” 
if it is at all moist, and the whey ruuniiiK from the curd 
may show h'ss acid than it did before millin^j. The 
curd is usually very slow to shrink uj) before salting'. 
In <'Xtr<‘in<‘ cases thi* whey tank may boil as though 
heated by lin^ 

Caune. 

(1) Y(*asts. These enter tlu' milk on hay dust and from leaves 

of tree's. They grow^ and multiply most rapidly when 
milk is kej)t at t<'triperatures above (M)® Kahr. 

(2) Returning sour or un])as(eurized whey in milk cans aggra¬ 

vates tile trouble. 

How lo prevent. 

(1) Milk .should be kept fre<‘ from dust, and should be cooled 

to at h'ast (k)'’ Fahr. as soon as milked. 

(2) Urc a (dean eomnH'ndal starter. 

(3) The whey should be pasteiirizi'd and the tanks cleaned 

every day. 

(4) If the trouble is already pres('nl, tlu' w'h(*y tank, all factory 

uten.sils and all patron.s’ milk (‘ans and iitcmsils should bo 
thoroughly cleaned and seakU'd. 

Remedy. 

(1) Add the rennet (iarly. 

(2) Heat curd in the whey a few degrws higher. 

(3) Draw off th(^ wh(*y with as little acid as is practical, but 

have th(' curd well firmed first. 

(4) Do not pile the curd high unless gas is present. 

(5) If gas is present, more acid must be developed at dipping, 

but the curd should be stirred dryer. 

(6) After milling, if the curd tends to bc<*ome mu.shy, one-half 

the salt should be applied. When the curd is well 
shrunken, apply the other half. 

J, Oabsy Cheerk. 

Indicated by the proseneo of pin holes. They usually have a 
had flavor, are sjmngy. and the curd may float on the 
whey in the early stage of inanufactun‘. 

Caufe. 

(1) Qaesy milk produced by bacteria which are carried in by 

dirt. 

(2) Qassy starters. 
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How to preiwnt. 

(1) Gassy milk should not he aeeei)ted from any patron, 

(2) Gassy starters should not he used. 

Remedy. 

(1) If it is known tliat the milk is ttassy, use a safe amount of 

clean caunmercial start»T. 

(2) Ripen tlie milk a tntle more before a<idHi^' the rennet. 

(!1) After cutting, stir the curd till hey around it shows at 

least lo per <’en( acid before iieatin^. 

(4) Heat slowly. Take from thirl\ niinutes to one liour. 

(o) (’are slioiiid l)e taken to not lia\e ilie <nird too firm in the 
whey !)<‘for<' tin- aeid starts. .\n a<‘idiineter is a \alu- 
ahh‘ ^mide at t his time 

(0) A litth' more acid slioiild bi‘ allowed to dcM'lop h(*fore re- 
moMn^*' tli(' whey. About ..12 })er cent after the whey 
is all off is sutlieieni 

(7) Should th(‘ curd Jloat, remo\'e enouf;}! whey to bring the 
<'urd to the bottom of th<* \at 
fS) Rile gassy curds before and after imliing. 

(11) After milling, the curd s)ioid<l lu- thoroughly stirred and 
aired before piling. Tlie pressure causi‘s the small 
pieces to iMsmine \ery thin, .\rter the piling and airing 
have lieen repeated a few limes at intiTvals of tifU'en to 
twenty minutes, the gases sliou Id ha\e nearly alt ei4eaj>ed. 
TIh' pin iioles will tlien have iMS'oim* flattened and pre- 
siuit a “dead” appearance, 

(10) The whey running from the curd at this time should show 

1.2 per cent aeid. 

(11) (hx)! curd well before hooping. 

(12) Rress for Iw'o days if pos.sible. 

(13) Kip(*n in a eool pla<'e. 

GrKA.SY TtXTtTKK. 

Indicat«‘d by fr(H‘ butter IcK*ale<i in nu'chaiiical holes in the 
ch<H'.s<‘. The eli»M*se .surfa<*es are usually greasy. This 
eondition is most eomrnon in the springtime. 

Co use. 

(1) Allowing milk to lM*<*ome tm) old Infon*' manufacturiog. 

In factories that do not take milk on Sunday the trouble 
is alw'ay.s greatest on Monday. 

(2) fU^ating milk too high or too long l>efore adding rennet. 

(3) Handling curd too roughly. 

(4) Piling curd too much. 

(5) Maturing curd at high temperature. 

(6) Using a mill that bruises the curd. 

(7) Ripening cheese in hot curing rooms. 
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How to prevent. 

(1) Make up the milk daily. 

(2) (’ul and stir the eurd very carefully while soft. 

(3) Do not j)ih? curd more than two layers deep. 

(4) Do not heat milk or curd loo IukIi. sure of thcrmom- 

eUTs. 

(5) Use a mill that mils th«' curd without squee/.inp the fat 

from it. Tile knives siiouUl move a^minst the eurd and 
not tile curd a^niinst the knives. 

(G) Apply tlH‘ salt soon aft(T milling and mature curd in the 
salt. 

(7) Ripen (die(*se in a cool room. 

Rcmed}/. 

(1) Rinse tin' eurd with pun' water at ‘M)® Fahr. before salting. 

Then use a trille more salt. 

(2) Cool curd Ix'fore hooping. 

(3) Use large clean press clot lis to insure a good rind fonnation. 

(4) Use sui!ieient hot water at time of dressing the cheese. 


HI. Defects in Coloh 

Pale or Acid (Rit (hitou. 

This tenn explains itself, 

Can»f. 

(1) The development of loo much acid which bleu/diea or cuts 

the color from the curd. 

(2) Failure to firm tlu' curd early enough in the whey. 

(3) Using large starters. 

(4) Using p<K)r color. 

How to prevetit. 

(1) Have tht' curd firmed in the wht'v before the a<*id has de¬ 

veloped to mon' than eighteen one-hundredths of one 
per eent. 

(2) Chot'se should 1 mi colon^d to suit the market for w’hi(‘h they 

art' inlemled. 

Remedy. 

(1) The iH'st plaee and time to produce a bright even color 

in the curd is while the whey is Inung reinovtMi. From 
the time the whey has reachtMl the level of the curd 
till it is all removed, the curd should he well stirred. 
The color can be seen to develop rapidly during this 
handling. 

(2) Allow the curd to stand some time after salting before 

hooping. 
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M. Mottled Color. 

An uneven color, most iiotitu'^ble in colored clux'se. 

Came. 

(1) An uneven developnx'nt of a/‘id and moisture in the curd. 

(2) Uneven cuttinp. leadiiu: to an uneven contraction of tho 

curd wdien heat(‘d in I tie w iiev 
(d) NeirU'ctinir to strain liie starter wlien lumpy. 

(•U AddiiiL^ starter aft<‘r color 

(5) Uneven pihriL^ and matunriL' of mirds. 

(ti) Use of poor color. 

(7) Mixing' curds fnmi difr<‘renl vats. 

(H) Lumpy coiulilions of the cuni at tune of removing the 

wIh'V or when sail is apjiiied. 

(9) Adding old curd. 

(10) leasts. When dm* to thest* ttu* mottling inerea.seri with 

the age of the clieese. 

Uou' to prci'crtl. 

(I) Hy uniform cutting, In-ating and stirring. Thiw ir fm'ili- 

tated hy the use of a five-sixteentlis inch perpendicular 
w’ire knife, and a five-eighths itn'h hori/onlal Bteel knife. 

(2) P'ach partir'le of curd should Ik* kept separated from the 

others while being heated. 

(3) Starter should always be strained. 

(4) Starter sliouhl b(‘ added befon* the color. 

(5) (hirds from different vats sliould not be mixed. 

(0) Old curd should be placi'd in the vat about fiflwm minutee 
before the whey is remo\»*<i. 

Remedy. 

When curds are badly mottled there i.s no remedy that will 
make the color uniform. In some instances the color 
W’ill bwome more even as (he eheese ages. 

N. Seamy Color. 

A condition in which the outline of eiu*h pi(ve of curd cjin be 
easily seen in the che<‘.H<*. The uniting Rurfaces are 
markeil by a pale line. 

Ca me. 

(1) Gr(*asy curds, which prevent an even nbRf>rption of salt. 

(2) Impun* salt. 

How to prevent. 

(1) If curds are very grea-sy they should be rinsed oflf with pOFd 

water at 90° Fahr. just before salting. 

(2) Only high grade salt should be used. 

Remedy, 

Prevention. 


1 
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0 . Rubty Spots. 

Red spots rcscmldinR rust, and located usually where two 
pieces of curd have pressed lOKelher. 

Most noli(U!able in white cheese. 

Cause. 

(1) Baalhis Tiidnisis. which trains entrance to the milk or curd. 

(2) Unsanitary huildiiiirs and surroundintrs. When whey leaks 

throutrh the factory floor, the red material formed tiy 
these bacteria may develop. It may then he carried 
into the factory by wind or flies. Once in the factory 
every utensil used in the maniifaeturiiitr soon tiecomes 
infected and the trouble increases. 

How to prerent. 

(1) Keei) everythintr ii.sed in the factory absolutely clean. 

(2) Do not allow the factory floor l-o leak, (^enuuit floors are 

most sanitary. 

(3) Keep the drain and drain pipes clean. 

(4) Use screen doors and windows ilurinR fly time. 

Remedy. 

(1) The only way to get rid of this trouble is by a thorouffh 

eloaninK and disinfeetiiiK of the factory surrouiulinRS 
and all utensils. 

(2) The starter, if one is used, should he renewed. 

Howto clean and dieinfeet. 

(1) Wash all utensils with a brush, hot water, and washing 

powder, and put them into the targe milk vat. 

(2) Put a cover over the vat and turn live steam into it. 

(3) Steam the utensils for at least oiu'-half hour. 

(4) If the drains are dirty, clean them with hot water and 

wa.shing powder. Then steam them for at least twenty 
minutes. 

(5) If the ground surrounding or under the factory is infected, 

have it covered with lime or fresh earth, 

(6) The inside walls, cheese shelves and all wood work should 

l>e washed with a hot solution of bichlorid of mercury. 
This is made by dissolving seven and oiu'-half grains of 
biohlorid of mereury in one pint of w’ater. Apply this 
solution with a brush or broom, as it is a poison. 


IV. Depeots in Finish 

Anything that detracts from the appearance of a che^e is a 
dafaet. As a rule it is a defect due to carelessness on the part of 
the makar. 
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P. Unclean Surfaces. 

Ca use. 

(1) Placing cheese on unclean or molded shelves in tlie cur- 

room. 

(2) Usin^ dirty liuops or hatuiliri^j the clieese with dirty hands. 

Jlotv fa prevent. 

(1) Wash the shehi's after eaeh shi|)ment of cheese leaves the 

fa<*tory. Use a Itnish, hot wutiT, and some ^jood wash- 
inp: pov'.der that will renio\e IMiu'e them in the 

sunlight to dry. 

(2) Uhi'ese hoo])s should hi' clean. So should I hi' hands of the 

maker. 


Q. Cracked 1<i.\i)s. 

Opi'iiin^c^ in the side or ends of t he chiM'si*. Tlu'y are unsightly 
and allow' the entranci* of molds, tlic's, eUi. 

Cause. 

(1 ) Too much acid. 

(2) (Jrea.sy curds. 

(d) IJ.si* of hard press cloths. 

(4) I^aek of pri'ssing. 

(o) Wnnkled i>undagi*s. 

(h) Too dry an atmosphere in curing rwm. 

Hoit> to prevenf. 

(1) Avohl exce.ss ai*id. (S<*e n-medy for ft<‘id texture.) 

(2) Rinse gretiisy curds w'ith wafer at IK)® Fulir. before salting, 
(d) Ih*ess cloths can be .soft<m«'d by soaking in a Wi*ak solution 

of sulphuric and. 

(4) Press oh(K*se longer befort* dressing. 

(5) Curing room atmosphere .should n*gisU*r eighty per cent 

moisture. 

Remedy. 

(1) liepress the chn'se. If this fails, 

(2) Paraffin the chn'w. 

R. Moldy Surkace.s. 

The formation may 1 m‘ of si'veral (^olora. 

Cause. 

The growlh of moulds i.s due to 

(1) Too much moisture in the air. 

(2) Atmosphere* too warm. 

(3) Not enough circulation of air. 

(4) Lack of cleanliness in curing room. 
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How to prevenl. 

(1) (linin' rooms should 1 h' so (‘(luippcd that the tf^mperature 

arid moisture eaii lie controlled. 

(2) (i(s)d eireulallou of air should Is' provided. 

(ii) Curmi; room should Is' kept clean. 

liemnly. 

(1) Ity s(>rayint; chee.se with ten (s-r ei'nl tormalin. 

(2) By hurnint: sulfur, three pounds to one thousand cubic 

feel of air. 

(fl) By washmtr the eeilinjtts, walls, shehes and all wood work 
with a hot solution of bichlorid of mercury (potfuittouit) 
made by dissolviiiK seven and one-half trraina in a pint 
of water, and then washiiu; with clear water. 

(4) By wlntowashiiiK Iho walls and euiliiiKs. 

V. Facts a Chkk.sk-makuii Siioiu.p Ukmkmmkr 


The (luished (dtwHo can be no IwtU-r than the milk from which it is 
made. 

Every ehct'su-mnker should 1 h' familiar with the use of the aeidimeter 
and the fermentation test. 

The eheese factory should be a center of rural dairy eduealion. 

The maker should be qualilied to teach his patrotts. 

r If the factory buiUlitu; is neatly paitited, if thesui^ 
roundintrs are tidy, and if the maker himself has a 
good appearance, it will In' easier to induce the pa¬ 
trons to furnish belter milk. 

It will la- of much greaU’r value to both the chi'ese- 
maker, the patron and the consumer, if in the future 
more atUmtion is given to the improM'iuent of quality 
rather than quantity. 


Pre. SB. — A 
trier for 
taaipfintcheeee. 


QBALITY AND JlfDGINC. OF CHEESE 

A well-ripentsl cheese of Rood quality .should 
have a elean, pronounei'd, plea.sant flavor 
anil aroma, and the body should be simxith 
ai)d waxy. In scoring eheese the quality is 
judges! by drawing a cylindrical plug by means 
of a trier (see Fig. 59). In judging the quality 
of cheese, a score-card i.s u.sed, as is the case 


with Other dairy products. Various motlifieations of score¬ 
cards have been used, the following being a representative one. 
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Sample. . 

Flavor . . 

Hody and 
Toxtur(‘ . 

('olor 

Finish . 


CHEKSK S(X)RE-(\VUD 
Date 


SCOHK 


M MOkM 


2 ." 

lo 

H) 


Total . . 1(X) 


Ukcommkndatioss .. 


\amr (if J ndpc 


srddKsTivi-: Ti:uMS 


FLAVOR 

Dfstrahle 

Cloan Heiuant Aroma Nutty 
DrS Tl> KaKK (’uNUJTIOVa 

Weedy Feedy Cowy <^ld Mdk Bitter 
I>rr TO Faitoht Conuitjoni* 

Too much a<-iii T<mj little aful 

Dc* TO tiTUER Farm or Factort <'o>- 
DinONR 

Yeesty Fruii> Fi»hy R»n«’i'l 

Sour Bitter Mweet Tainu*<l 

BODY AND TKXTl'RE 

DenrahU 

Smooth Waiy Silky Tloae 

f 'ntle*trnbie 

pMty Gr«My C’urdy MeaJy I>urapy j 
Corky looae (ja«y Y>«ty j 

Actdy Sweet Watery Too dry f 


COLOR 

Denrabif 

I riifurm 

I 'ndtitrable 

Strenkceti Mottled Acid cut 

\t hit*- Hpeckd Wavy ToO Ugh 

.Scatii) Kufrf apoU Too ttfbt 


FINISH 

DanrabU 

('lean aurfarea Neal bandaf# Attrootlvo 

[ 'fuiftmbl* 

WriuklMi hanrja^ Oreaay 

I'ni'leu aurfaree No end ott 

('racked rind# Uneveii ngm 

L'ndeairabte iiM 
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(’Hp:ese rules 

OK THK 

NEW YORK WER('ANT1LE EXCHANGE 

May 4, l‘)ir) 

Rtilk 1. At the first rcj'ular of 1h(‘ Executive Committee 

in each year, the Pr(*si(l(*at sluili appoint, subject to tlu' approval of 
th(' Ex('eutive (’onimittee. a (’lieese (’ornmitti'e to consist of seven 
m(‘ml)ers of the Exchanf'i-, who urv known as irn'inbers of the eh('ese 
tra(l(‘, to hold oHice until their sinMMssors are appoinUal. It shall be 
the duty of the ('li(‘es»» ('omniitt«'t‘ to formulate such rules and n‘^ula- 
tioiiH as may Im’ necessary for the j^overnnu'nt of transactions between 
meinlMTs <»f the Kxcluint!;e, and to rc'vise the same' as circumstances 
may require'. Sucli rul(‘s and revi.sions shall lx.' subject to tho ap¬ 
proval of the Kx(*cutive Commit tee. 

Hulk 2. All transactions in clu'c'si' between nu'mbers of tho Ex- 
olmrijje shall l)e jjoverned by tlu' followiiii; rules, l)ut nothinp; therein 
shall constriK'd as interfc'riuj', iti any way, w'ilh the rijjhts of mem- 
bt*r8 to make such spc'cial contracts or conditions as tlu'y may de.sire. 

UtiLK d. If a sale Is made froui dock, or platform, or to arrive, tho 
buyer sliall assume the same n'lations toward tln' transportation line 
by whicli the checw^ arrives, as the scdler previously held as regards 
its removal from the j)lac«‘ of delivery within the time granUxl by such 
lines for that purpose. Trausaetioiis ludween nuunbers of this Ex¬ 
change .sliall Im' governed as follows : Any memlu'r iu‘gotialiug for any 
lot of Indoiiging to anotlier nuunbiT, th(‘ price luiving been 

agreed upon, shall examine such lot of clurse within twenty-four (24) 
hours after su(di n(‘gotiali<)n takes place. Failure to examine within 
said time relea.s(‘.s the seller from any obligations to make delivery 
thereafter, if he so wishes. 

Rule 4. In the absence of special agreement, all cheese purchased 
“in store” shall 1 h' understood as Ixing n^ady and designed for im¬ 
mediate delivery, but the buyer sliall have twc'iity-four liours in which 
to have tho cheese insp<M*ted, and w’eight t<‘st(‘d, and sliall not be liable 
for the storage and insurance, if removed within two days. 

Rule 5. When eluM^se are sold to arrive, or fniin depot or dcK*k. the 
ohorae must b© accepted or n'jecUHl within six business hours after 
notioe of actual arrival to buyer. Busin(‘ss hours shall Ih‘ understood 
to b© from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. If buyer rojcx'ts the same, he shall state 
the reasons for rejcH*tion. Should tht‘ n'jection ooiisidenni unfair, 
the seller shall at once notify the buyer that hv dwlines to accept such 
rejection; and he may c>all for a Committee, which shall be composed 
of threo members of tho cheese trade; tho seller choosing one, the 
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buyer one, and the third seleeted from tlu* ehoese trade by these two, 
or. they failing to the third shal! ho appointed by thi' (’hairman 

of the Committee on ('hees(\ Th»‘ Examining; ('oinmUtH' .shall at 
once insfx'ct the lot of cheese in disputi'. sampling mU less than five 
(.')} I'lT (*ent of each mark or factors, and the\ shall immediately pivo 
tladr deeiMon in writinp to both ]>arties. bither parly failmp to abide 
by the (hs-ision of the ('omimttee inu> be siinimoned b\ the other 
party befon' tin* Complaint ('ommitlee under Section 24 of tlie By¬ 
laws. Tile f(“es for <“ach examination shall be si\ dollars, to bo 
paid by the party adjudged to b<- m fault 

Ki'LK b. 'File weiphl of all efieese shall be tes(f<l 1)\ a repuhirl\ ap¬ 
pointed otVunal winpher, and his <'crlilieates sliall a<-conipans the (loeu- 
meiit eonveyinp the tith' of tht‘ pr<)[>erl> Said oHieial \seipher to bo 
appointi'd by the ('onimitlei' on CluM'se. subject !«» theafiproval of the 
Kxeeuti\ e ('ominittee. 

Uri.K 7. The wcipher's f(‘f' shall be (\venty-1i\e (2o) cents per fac¬ 
tory (‘xei'pt wIhtc t!u* owner re(iuire< more than ten (lOi lioxes be te.sted, 
in which ease the fee shall be Fifty loOj eents, \slueh .shall be paid by the 
seller. 

lit'LK S. Unless olhi-rwise aprei'd upon in testmp the weipht of 
eheeso, not less than ji\e oi boxes or mon* than ten (lOj per cent of 
tin* whole lot sliall lie a test, and said test shall Ik* considered pood for 
tlireo (dj busine.ss da\ s, irieludinp day lest is made. 

Hulk 0. In t(‘stiiip weiphts, all o\er and short weipht.s shall Ihj 
taken into Ihe avenipe on oaeii particular factory. Sinph* Daisios Hholi 
be tested on half pounds, Double Daisies and all other sixa-s on (‘von 
pounds. 

UriiK 10. Where a lot of cheese is found to test irrepular in weiphta, 
either the buyer or seller may re({uire the entire lot to be reweiphod. 
The charpo for same shall be three (dj e(*nts j)er l>ox 

Rulk ll. Boxes of <*heese which may Ik* bumd larpely at variance 
from oripinal weiphts shall not eiiti'r into tlie uv«*rap(*. but their weight 
shall lx* 8('parately ascertained and certified to by llie weipher. 

Rulf: 12. Where sales are made, and the buyer finds damaged or 
sour ehoew* in excess of fifteen ({’>} jier cent, it shall be optional with 
him to refuse^ or receive the remainder of the lot purohaix’d. But, in 
the event of his acceptinp the remainder of the lot, (he sour or damaged 
chcc.s<‘ shall revert to the wdler. 

Rule 13. The CommitUx* on Chee.se shall appoint, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committix*. a Cheese* !n8pe<*tor and alao a 
D eputy Inspector, whose duties shall be. when called upon by mem¬ 
bers of the Exchange, to insptxjt the quality and condition of such loU 
of cheese as may be n^iuired and to render a certificate of such inspec¬ 
tion. WTiere the che<*.se in the lots are rea.sonahly uniform in quality, 
the examination of 10 per cent of the lot shall lx* (ronsidered sufficient, 
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but this shall not prevent the Inspector examininK a larger percentage 
of the lot, when he deems it nee.essary. The fee for inspection shall bo 
fifty (50) (^eiits for lots consisting of fifty (50) boxes or loss. Lots ex¬ 
ceeding fifty (50) boxiw shall be one cent per box, which shall be col¬ 
lected from the member ordering the inspection. 

Rule 14. The Oheese InsjHictor’s (nTtificate shall be made to read as 
follows; 

NEW YORK MEIU'ANTILE EXCHANOE 
Cheese Inspcrior's CiTtijicatc 
Inspection No. . . . 

This is to certify that 1 have this day inspected for M 
the following clKiese, now located at 
Factory and identification marks 
Quantity in lot .. .. 

Quantity inspected .... 
and find as follows : 

Flavor. 

Body and Texture ... 

Color. 

Condition. .... 

Boxes. 

Grade. ... 

Inspection charges. 

. Inspector 

The eertifloate to have a blank margin of three inches at the bottom, 
for the purpose of inserting specifications of Institutions, also for cheese 
sold under the Call, so that the Inspector may certify that cheese in¬ 
spected fill the requirements as spis-ified. 

Rule 15. The Inspector shall bo supplied with a rubber stamp, to 
read as follows: 

NEW YORK MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
OrriciAL l.sspEuTios 

Number. Date . 

. Inspector 

and the Inspector shall brand one impression on both boxes and cheese. 


boxes 

boxes 
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Rule 16. The Weigher’s (Certificate shall be made to road as follows: 


This is to certify that the following is tin* actual tost of 
boxes, out of shipment of boxes 

Kaelory Mark 
Marked Weights 
Actual Weights 

IjOSS 

A vcrjige Loss lb. on 

New York . . 19 


Iwxos 


and the (’he<*s(‘ Rules nuinbiTed 6 to 11 inclusive be printed on the 
ba<'k thereof. 

Hulk 17. MemlxTS offering cheese for suh* under the (’all shall do- 
Rcrila' oiw'h lot. as to number of boxi's. color, texture (open or oloBe 
mad(‘). body. flu\or, si/e, and how boxed, sectnin where made, whether 
whole milks or skims au<l the average weight of emdi lot. (’!»'<•«<• Hold 
under tlu‘ (’all to be aeei-pted, or reje<*ted,aH a gooil delivery, or other¬ 
wise. based on the deseri])tion given at the sale. 

RimK IS. When cheese are sold under the (’all. unh»HH otherwise 
Htated, they shall be n*ady for iiiiinediate shipment 

Rule 19. All cheese offered under th<‘ ('all. with Insjwctor’H Ortifl- 
cat<' altaehed. shall be ai'eompanied by such ('^‘rtitU'ate and l)e ae- 
cepU*d by the bu>er unconditionally. pro\ided the cIuh'W* are branded 
a<!cording to Rule 13. 

Rule 20. Whoncheesean'oiTen^d und<‘r the rail, without Inspwftor's 
Certificate, should the buyer not <'on.sider the eheew<> a good delivery, 
according to deseription by s4-ller, h<‘ may notify the seller, and if Iho 
seller is un\snlling to make another deli\ery. the buyer may call upon 
the Insp<M:'tor to dtxdde whether or ni)t the d^-livery shall stand. If the 
In8p<*<?tor dK‘ideB it is a good delivery, the buyer shall a^'cept the cheese. 
If the InspcH’tor denudes it is not a go<Kl delivery, then the seller shall 
have twenty-four (34) hours in which to make a good delivery, But 
if the s<>llcr, afUT twenty-four (24) hours, fails to make a good deliveryt 
then the buyer shall notify the .Superint4'ndenl of the Kxchange, who 
shall colU^'t a penalty of tiinn* per cent of the amount of the transaction, 
the Exchange retaining twenty-five per cent of this sum, and seventy- 
five per cent shall be paid to the buyer. 

Rule 21. Spot sales under the ('all shall 1m* for spot cash unless 
otherwise agTe<*d. 

FtULE 22. All failur(*8 in mwling contracts shall l>e reported to the 
Superintendent of the Exchange, and announced at next regular session 
of the Exchange. 
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CHEESE I’ROIiEEMS (Fisk) 

FMvnating cheese yield of milk, nsliiy fiit-coritent os a basis of 
calnilation. 

Tho n^^ults of caroful cxpcTiriionls sliov. that witliin n*asormblo 
limits tljc VH'lcl of (‘h(‘(‘S(‘ iiicn'ast's witli tlio ponM'nta^c of fat in the 

milk. 


PKHCKNIAIIK' OK 5''aT IS IMK 
Milk 


3.0 

3.5 

4.0 

4.8 


1*0! NIIM OK ('lIKK-KK. KHOM 
100 Tot NOH OK Miia 


K 28 
0.41 
10.5(1 
12 51 


Poi NDM ok(’hbk:hk KOH 1 
j’o( NiJ OK Fat in Milk 


2.70 

2.08 

2.04 

2.00 


J’liaiii.HM 1 

How much more cheese can he made from 2(X)0 Hi. of milk testing 
4 per cent fat than from 2(XX) Ih. of milk tcstiiiK 3.5 per cent fat? 

20(XI X .04 = 80 (Ih. of fat) 

If each pound of fat in milk testing 4'’; fat yields 2.04 Ih. of cheese, 
then 

80 X 2.04 = 211.2, mimher of Ih. of cheese from 2(XX) Ih. of milk 
testing 4‘”, 

2000 X .(Xt5 = 70 (Ih. of fat) 

It each pound of fat in 3.5'’; milk yields 2.08 lb. of (diee.se, then 
70 X 2,08 = 187.0, number of lb. of cheese from 2(XX) lb. of 3.5% 

milk 

211.2 lb. cheese - 187.6 lb, cheese = 23.0 lb. cheese. Answer. 


Problem 2 

A fanner producing 225 lb. of milk daily, testing 3,5 per cent fat, 
Bves an eqii^ distance from two chee.se factories. Cheese-maker A is 
very careless in his methods and the average loss of fat in his whey is .37 
per cent; while cheese-maker B takes more pains, and the average lose 
of fat in his whey is .29 per cent. When ehei'se is selling at 13 cents a 
111,, how much more will the farmer receive in 30 days if he delivers his 
Bulk to B rather than to A ? 
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22o Ib. milk x 30 = 67.50 !b. of milk dc'livcrod 

— . 2 [)% = .08^^ mort* fat rctaiiu'd in chiH'so madi* by B than 

by A 

(woO (.lb. of milk) x .H.") = 5737.5, approxinuito weight in lb. of 
wh( y 

5737.5 X .0(X)S = 4.50. number of lb, more fat rc'taiiKHl in oIkn^so 
mad<' by B than by .V 

If each lb. of fat yiehls 2.68 lb of cliet'se, 

4.50 X 2.l>8 = 12.3, mnnlxT of lb. more cIkh'-si' rnadi* bv B than by 
A 

$.13 X 12.3 - .$1 (iO. Aa.suvr. 


buDin.KM 3 

Two farmers eaeh doli\er dail.\ 38.'> Ii> of mdh (t) the same oheojw 
fa<dory. A\s milk tests 3 5 per emii fat and B's losts 1 5 per cent fat. 
If they are paid for their mdk on the basis of tin' s leld of <dnM‘H<», how 
much moH' will B reeeue tfian A in one month, clieese selling for 13 
cents a pound 

38.5 lb milk x 30 ~ ll,5.“)01b milk deli\cred b> caclnrmWl days 
11.5r)t) X 0ik5 ^ 404.25. number ttf lli fat deluered b\ A 
Kach lb offatin3 5', milk v lelds 2 68 lb of cin'ese (soo talileahove) 
404.25 X 2 68 =■- 1(K!.30. numlter of lb of ehi-ese frinn A's milk 
S.13 X 108.3.30 = $110.84. amount that A should receive for his milk 
11,5.50 X .045 = 510 75. number of 11). fill delivered by B 
Kach pound of fat in 4 5'; milk vield* 2 61 lb. of eheese 
510.75 X 2.61 = 1356.55. number of lb. of eheese from B’s milk 
S.13 X 13.56..55 $176.35. amount tliat B should ns-eive for hi.s milk 

1176.35 — $010.84 - $:k").51, amount that B .should nvinve more 
than A for his milk. Aa.sierr. 


I alue of fat ujiuaUi/ lo-'tt in irha/. 

Pkoulkm 4 

A cheese factory detinnines to make whey butliT from lOdXX) lb. 
of whoy. It te.sts .32 of 1 jmt eent fat. With an overrun of 12 per c<mt, 
and butUT worth 2.5 eent.s a pouinl, <-omput«‘ the value of the whey 
hutUT for one day. 

10.000 X .(X).32 = 32. number of lb. of fat 

32 X .12 = 3.84, nurnl>er of lb. overrun 

32 lb. 4- 3.84 lb. = ;i.5.H4, numlwr of lb, butter 

25 cents x 35.84 $8.96, value of whey butter for one day. 

Aruwer, 
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Calculating the rale of payment on the fat ba-da in a cooperative 
cheese factory. 

Milk in often bought for cheeso-makiiig on a fat basis, and the patrons 
are paid aerording to the amount for w'hieh the eheese sells. The rate 
ifl obtained in the same way as in the ease of a butter factory. 


PUODLKM 5 

In order to illustrate the method of paying for milk on a fat basis at 
a cheese factory, take tlu' weiglits of milk and the fat t«‘sts given in tho 
following table: 


Patron 

Nombrr 

Foi/ndw of 
Milk 

Tcht {Pth* 

CtSTAOtJ 

Pounds of 
Fat 

1. 

i,:>0() 

4.0 

(H).OO 

2. 

I.IKX) 

;i.9 

39.(X) 

3. 

<.140 

4.2 

39.48 

4. 

8(H) 

3.8 

32.68 

6. 

3,.'100 

.I.O 

17,5.(X) 

6. 

1.4(K) 

4,.') 

(W.OO 

7. 

780 

4.7 

36.66 

8. 

(H)0 

4.() 

27.60 

9. 

970 

4.3 

41.71 

10. 

77.5 

3.9 

30.22 

Total. 



.145.35 


Find tho rate and tho amount of money due ea(*h patron. 


There wore delivered 545.35 lb. of fat, and considering a yield of 2.68 
lb. of cheese for every pound of fat (a common estimate) there would be 
1461.538 lb. of cheese (545,35 X 2.08 = 1401.5li8). If this cheese sold 
at 15 cents a lb., it would bring $219,211 ($.15 x 14til.5;iS - $219.23). 
A common price charged by che>e8e-mak(>rs for manufacturing is $1.35 
per cwt. of cheese. It would therefon* co.Ht $19.73 to make the cheese 
($1.36 X 14.6153 « $19.73), and this would h^ave $199.50 to pay the 

a tKms for their fat. 8ince> then* would be $199.50 to pay patrons and 
535 Ib. of fat, each lb. of fat would be worth as much as 645.35 U 
OOAtained in $1^.50* which is $.36582. i4n«u>tT. 
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The amount of money due each patron for his fat is Hhown in the 
following: tal>le: 


Path<jn 

NtTuniuH 

Pounds 

OK Fat 

Hatr 

AmoI NT or 

P A ^ !• s r 


I , . . . 

(;().(K) 

.3(>.W2 

.?21.9.7 

Answer. 

■> 



14,27 

Answer. 

■3 ... . 

39 4S 


1 1.44 

Answ(‘r. 

4 ... . 


.:i().-),s 2 

11 97 

Answer. 

r, ... . 

17').(K) 


(il 02 

Answer. 

T) . . . . 



23.07 

Answ'er. 

7 ... . 



13 41 

Answer. 

H . . . . 

97 .(K) 

.3(>.'>S2 

llUHt 

Answer. 

9 . . . . 

41 71 


17 20 

Answer. 

10 ... . 

:10.22 

.3li.'..S2 

1 l.lHl 

Answer. 








ciiArrEu X 

FANCY CHEESES 

In addition to the clu'csrs of the cheddar type, there is a j'reat 
variety of cheeses on the markets hotii in America and in Europe, 
many of these different varieties heiuR made in this country, 
otliers made abroad and imported. The manufacture of forci>;n 
varieties is an important feature of our cheese industry. Of 
these cheeses which were orif^inally made only in Europe, hut 
which are now heiiif; made in considerable (piantities in this 
country, are the American Swiss, Eimburfjer, Ibxiucfort, 
Camembert, and Brie. The varieties which are imported in the 
largest amounts are Swiss or Emmenthalcr, Stilton, Oorgonzola, 
Roquefort, and ('amcmbert. In addition to these two groups, 
many other varieties are manufactured in this country and also 
imported from Europe. Doane and Lawson ' describe more 
than one hundred varieties, many of which differ from each 
Other but slightly. In fact, the different types grade into each 
other so closely that it is difficult to divide them into distinct 
groups or types. Brief deseriptions of some of the more impor¬ 
tant ones representing the various typ>es will be given. 

UMBimOER CHEESE 

This cheese is made from cow’s milk either whole or partly or 
entirely skimmed, the better grades lieing made from the w'hole 
milk. Arnold gives the average composition of Limburger as 
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follows: water, .3o.0>4 per cent; fat, 29.S2 per cent; proteids, 
2S..>5 per cent; total ash, "j.OS ])cr cent. Iaml)ur);er is charac-- 
teri/,«l by its very .strong odor anil flavor, the result of the 
ripening process due to certain types of liaeteria, which are 
grown upon its surface. It is made from strictly fresh milk, a 
sufficient amount of rennet being used to coagulate it in about 
forty minutes. Tlie curd is cut in small cubes and dippisl into 
rectangular forms, usually in groujis of fi\ e, w hieh give a finished 
cheese about five inches sipiare and two inches thick. The 
whey is allowed to drain from the curd without the use of pre.s- 
sure, the chee.se being turned fri'quently to aid in the removal of 
the whey. .Vfter the curd has become sufficiently firm to retain 
its shape, it is reimn ed to the salting table and salt rubbeil daily 
over the surface, which .soon becomes thoroughly inoculated 
with the proper kinds of bacteria which are already on the cur¬ 
ing tables. The growth of these bacteria soon develops a .sli|>- 
IH’ry coating over the entire surface of the ehee.se, w Inch are then 
placed in the curing rooms, where the temperature and moisture 
are under complete control. The curd breiiks down rapidly, 
taking on a soft, creain,\' texture, and in about two months this 
riixming process has penetratisl to the center of the chee.se, and 
it is rcadj- for market. Both ,\ew Vork and Wisconsin manu¬ 
facture large quantitie.s. 

EMMENT.M. OK DOMESTIC .SWISS (Doane and Lawson) ' 

Thisisa hard rennet cheese made from unskimmed cow’s milk, 
and has a mild, somewhat sweetish flavor. It is characterized 
by holes or eyes which develop to about the size of a penny 
in typical cheeses and are situated from 1 to 3 inches apart. 
Cheese of the same kind made in the I'nitol States is known as 
Domestic Swi.ss. 

Emmental cheese originated in Canton Bern, V’alley of 
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Emmeiital, Switzerland. It i.s a veri- old variety. Emmental 
chee.se is now manufactured in every civilized country. In the 
United States there are many factories, located principally in 
Wisconsin, New York, and Ohio. In Switzerland the greater 
part of the milk produced i.s made into this product, and large 
districts in France and northern Italy are <levoted to its manu¬ 
facture. The best of the [noduct made in Switzerland is ex¬ 
porter!, about r),00(l,(K)() pounds corning to the United States 
annually. Fractieally as gooil cheese can be manufactured in 
the United States as in Switzerland, but prejudice, combinerl 
with the fact that much of tlie domestic product is sold as im¬ 
ported, has held the price at a low level. 

There is a slight difi’erenee in manipulation of the milk in 
making Emmental eher'se in this country as compared with 
Switzerland. In the lattc'r country the evening's and morning’s 
milk are made up together, while in the United States it is 
popularly believed that the evening’s milk must be made into 
cheese immwliately after milking, as is done with the morning’s 
milk. 

In making the ehee.se in Switzerland the evening’s milk is 
skimmer!; the fresh mt)rning’.s milk is heater! to 108 to 110 
degrees F. and the cream from the evening’s milk is adder! and 
well stirrer! in. The cooled evening’s milk with a little .saffron 
is then adder! and tlie wlirrie i.s mixts!. The milk is then brought 
toa temperature r)f 90 degrees in summer and 95 degrees in winter 
and sufficient rennet is adder! to erragulate tlie milk in thirty to 
forty minutes. The whole prtK-ess is carrirs! t!irt)ugh in a huge 
copper kettle holding 300 gallons of milk. The rennet used is 
the calf’s stomach soaktsl for twcnt\-four hours in whey. 
When the milk has thickener! to almost the tlesirerl point for 
cutting, which is prar-tieally the same as for ordinary .4merican 
or cheddar cheese, the thin surface layer is sermperl off and 
turned bottom side up. This is suppr)serl to airl in incorporating 
the layer of cream with the cheese. The curd is then cut very 
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coarse by means of a so-calle<) liarp. The cheese-maker with a 
wo(Klen scoop in each liaiul tlien draws tlic mass of curd towanl 
him, that lyinp on the l)ottoin of the kettle beinn brou^dit to tlie 
surface. At this |)oint the clieese-niaker and an assistant com¬ 
mence stirring the eunl with the liarp, a breaker lia\ in^' first 
tHH-n fitted to tlie inside of the kettle to interrupt the current of 
the whey and ctml. Tlie harjis are >;iven a circular motion and 
cut the eunl very fine — about the size of wheat kernels or 
smaller. 

■Vfterthis stage is reached,heating is coniniemasl. InSwitzcr- 
land all of tlie heating until reecntl\ was done over an o|H‘n fire, 
the kettle being swung on a large crane, and most of the fac¬ 
tories have the same method at the jiresent time. In this 
countr.N’ the same inetluHl was followed in the early days of the 
industry, Imt at the jiresent time inclosed firepilaecs into which 
the kettle can be swung and doors closed to retain the heat are 
largely employisl. This takes away much of the di.scomfort 
of the ojierution. In a few instances the kettles are set in 
cement and an iron car containing the fire is run under it. The 
more mtxleni factories enijiloy steam, and this apjx'ars to be the 
most satisfactory way. When the heating is begun, the contents 
of the kettle are brought rapidl,\ to the desired temjH'rBturc, 
which may be from 12(i to 140 degrees, the higher temperature 
often being necessary to get the curd sufficiently firm. The 
stirring in the meanwhile continues for about one hour, with 
slight interrujitions near the end of the process when the curd 
has become .so firm that it will not mat together. The end of the 
cooking is detennined by the finnness of the curd, which is 
judged by matting a small cake with pressure by the hands and 
noting the ease with which this cake tireaks when held by the 
edge. 

When the curd is sufficiently firm, the contents of the kettle 
are rotated rapidly and allowe<l to come to a standstill as the 
momentum Is lost. This brings all the eunl into a cone-shaped 
2a 
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pile in the center of the kettle. One edge of a heavy linen cloth 
resembling burlap is wrapped around a piece of hoop iron, and 
by this means the cloth is slippcfl under tlie pile of curd. The 
mass of curd is then raised from the whey by means of a rope 
and pulley and low ered into a cheese hoop on the draining table. 
The.se hoops are 4 to (j inches dee]) and vary greatly in diameter. 
The cloth is folded over the cheese, a large follower is put on 
top, and the press is allowed to come down on the cheese. The 
pre.ss is usually a log swung at one end and operated by a double 
lever. Pre.ssure is continued for the first time just long enough 
for the curd mass to retain its shape. The hoop is then removed, 
the cheese turned over, and a dry cloth .substituted. The 
cheese is allowed to remain in the ])ress about twenty-four hours, 
during which time it is turned and a dry cloth substituted several 
times (si,\ or more). 

At the end of the pressing the curd should be a homogeneous 
mass without holes. The cheese is then removed to the salting 
board, covered with a layer of salt, and turned oeeasionnlly. 
In a day or two it is put in the salting tank in a brine strong 
enough to float an egg; it remains here at the discretion of the 
cheese-maker for one to four days. Often no brine tank is used 
with Emraental cheese. 

The cheese is then taken to the curing (rllar. In the best 
factories two or more cellars with difTerent tein[X'ratures are 
available, and the cheeses arc placwl in them according to the 
way the cheese-maker thinks their development requires. If 
it appears that the cheese may de\'elop too fast and have too 
many and too large eyes, the cheese is placed in a cool cellar; 
if the reverse is true, a warm cellar is selected. The cellars 
vary in temperature from 55 to f)5 degrees, though in extreme 
caa^ 70 degrees ora little higher may beuse<I. While the cheeses 
are in the rii)ening cellar, which in Switzerland may be six to 
ten months or longer, and in the Unitetl States three to six 
months, they should be turned and washed everj' other day 
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for the first two or tlirw months ainl iit longer intervals 
siihsecjuently, and at the same time a little coarse salt is 
sprinkksl on the surface. In a feu hours this salt has di.s- 
solced, anil the hrine is siiread over the surface with a long- 
handled hrnsli. 

The cheeses are very large, alxint ti inches in thickness nn<] 
sometimes as much as d feet in diameter, and ueigh from (K) to 
220 II). In shipping, a niimher of tliem are placed in a tub 
which may contain IIKK) Ih. of cheese. .Sometimes Kmmental 
cheese is made up in the form of l>loeks instead of like mill¬ 
stones. The blocks are about 2S inches long and inches 
square in the other dimensions. 

,STILTON (TIRKSK (Doatie and Lawson) 

This is a hard rennet cheese, the best of which is made from 
cow’s milk to which a |)ortion of cream has been addisl. It was 
first made near the village of Stilton, Huntingdonshire, Kng- 
land, about the iniildle of the eighteenth century. It is now 
maiie priueijadly in la'icestcrshire and west Rutlandshire, 
though its manufacture has extendisl to other parts of Eng¬ 
land. Its manufacture ha.s been triisl, though without suc- 
ee.ss, in the I’uited States. The chee.se is about 7 inches in 
diameter and 9 inches high and weighs 12 to lo lb. It has a very 
characteristic wrinkled or ridged skin or rind, which i.s likely 
caused by the drying of molds and bacteria on the surface. 
Wdien cut it shows blue or green lairtions of mold w'hich give 
its characteristic piquant flavor. The prici' in this cDuntry is 
about 45 Wilts a pound wholesale. The cheesi' belongs to the 
same group as the Roquefort of France and tlie Gorgonzola 
of Italy. 

The morning's milk is put in a tin vat and the cream from the 
night’s milk is addeil, and the whole is brought to a temperature 
of 80 degrees F., when the rennet is ailded. It is claimed by 
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some cheese-makers that the curd should be softer when broken 
up or cut than the curd for eheddar cheese, while by others it is 
believisi that it should become ver>’ firm before it is disturbed, 
allowing; one to two hours for settiiifi;. When sufficiently firm, 
the curd is dipped into cloths which are ])hieed in tin strainers. 
After drainiiiff for one hour the cloths eontaininjj the curd are 
packed (closely to);ether in a lar^e tub and allowed to remain for 
twelve hours, when they are ajjain tightcmed and packed for 
eighteen hours. The curd is ground uj) coarse and salt is 
added, 1 lb. to (10 lb. of curd. The curd is then put into 
tin hoo])3 8 inches in diameter and 10 inches deep. The 
cheeses remain in the hoops for six days, when they are 
bandaged for twelve days, or until they become firm, and 
are then placed in the curing room at (15 degrees. Ripened 
Stilton cheese is of late often ground up and put into jars 
holding 1 to 2^ 11). 

GOKGONZOLA (Doiinc and Liw'son) 

This variety, known also as Straechino di Gorgonzola, is a 
rennet Italian cheese made from whole cow’s milk. The name 
is taken from the village of Gorgonzola, near Milan, but very 
little of this ehe<‘.se is now made in that immisliate locality. The 
interior of the ohs-ese is mottled or veined with a penicillium 
much like Roquefort, and for this rea.son the cheese has been 
grouped with the Roquefort and Stilton ■(■arieties. As seen 
upon the markets in this eountrw-, the surface of the cheese is 
covered with a thin coat resembling clay, said to be pre¬ 
pared by mixing barite or gypsum, lard or tallow, and color¬ 
ing matter. The cheeses are cylindrical in shape, being 
about 12 inches in diameter and 6 inches in height, and as 
marketed are wrapped in pjqx'r and packed w'ith straw in 
wicker baskets. 

The manufacture of Gorgonzola cheese is an important 
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industry in Lombardy, where formerly it was carried on 
principally during the months of Septeniher and October, 
but with the estahlisliment of curing cellars in the Alps, 
especially near Lecco, the manufacture is no longer confined 
to this season. 

The milk u.sed in making this cheese is warmed to a tempera¬ 
ture of about 7.') degrees F. and coagulated rapidly with rennet, 
the time retpiired being usually from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
The curd is then cut very finely and inclosed in a cloth and 
draiiKsl, after which it is put into hoops ll’ inches in diameter 
and 10 inches high. It was formerly’ the cnstoin to allow the 
curd from the evening's milk to drain overnight and to mix it 
with the fresh warm curd from the morning’s milk prepared 
in the same way. 'J'he curd from the evening’s milk and that 
from the morning’s milk, crumbled ver>’ fine, were put into 
hoops in lasers with moldy bread crumbs interspersed betwt'en 
the la.vers. 'I'he cheese is turned fre((uently for four or five flays, 
the cloths being changiHl occasionally, and is sidtcfl from the 
outside, the process retiuiring about two weeks. It is then 
transferrcfl to the curing rooms, where a low temi>erature i.s 
usually maintained. .\t an early stage in the process of ripen¬ 
ing the cheese is usually imnelns! with an instrument al)out 
6 inches long, ta[)ering from a sharp point to a diameter of 
about one-eighth inch at the base. About l.’Itl holes are made 
in each cheese. This favors the development of the (x-nicillium 
throughout the interior of the cheese. Well-made cheese may 
be kept for a year or longer. In the region where made much 
of the cheese is consumefl while in a fresh condition. 

ROQrEFOitT (Doane and Ijiwson) 

This is a hart! rennet cheese made fn)m the milk of sheep. 
There are, however, numenuis imitations or varieties closely 
resembling Roquefort, such as (lex and Septmoncel, made 
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from cow's milk. One of the most striking characteristics of 
this chec.se is the mottled or marbled appearance of the interior, 
due to the de\'elopmcnt of a petiicillium, which is the principal 
ripening agent. The manufacture of Roquefort cheese has been 
garried on in the southeastern part of France for at lea.st two 
centuries. Th<' industry is particularly important in the 1 )epart- 
ment of Aveyron, in which is situated the village of Roquefort, 
from which the clicesc derives its name. It is also made in 
Corsica. Imitations of Roquefort cheese are made in various 
countries. 

The evening’s milk is heated to HO to 150 degrees F., cooled, 
and kept overnight. After being .skimmeii it is mixed with the 
fresih morning's milk. The mi.vture is then set with rennet at 
8 temperature of about 90 degrees. In from one to two hours 
after the addition of rennet the curd is cut until the particles 
are about the size of walnuts. The whey which rises to the 
stirfaee is dipped olT and the curd is put into hoops which are 
about inches in diameter and dj inches in height. The 
hoop.s are filled usually in three layers, a layer of moldy bread 
crumbs being intersperstxl between the first aial second and 
second and third layers. The bread used for this purpose is 
prepared from wheat and barley flour, with the addition of 
whey and a little vinegar. It is thoroughly baked and kc])t in 
a moist place for four to six weeks, during which time it becomes 
penneatetl with a growth of the mold referred to. The crust is 
removed and the interior is crumbled very fine and sifted. 
The cheese is subjected to ])ressure, which is gr.adually increased, 
for ten to tweh'e hours. It is turiuxl usually 1 hour after 
putting into hot)ps. At the end of alK)ut tweh’e hours it is 
wrapped in cloth and taken to the first curing room. The cloths 
are frequently changed during the ten to twelve days the cheese 
ronains in this place. 

Formerly the manufacture of the ehwse up to this stage w’as 
oarried on by the shepherds themselves, but in recent years 
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centralizixl factories have been estat)li>h{'(l ami much of the milk 
is collected and there made into cheese. 'Phe cheese is then 
taken to the caves. 'Phese are for the most part natural caverns 
which exist in larpm numbers in tiie rei;ion of UcKpiefort. The 
temperature in these eaves is to to to deftrees, and the air cir^ 
culates very freely throuyli them, liecently artificial caves have 
been constructed atid used. When the eliees<‘s reach the eaves 
they are .salted, which serves to check tlu- irrowth of the mold 
on the surface. One or two da.vs later they are rubbed vif'or- 
ously with cloth and are afterwards subjected to thorough 
scrapiiift with knives, it |)rocess formerl.v done by hand but now 
much more satisfactoril,\' and economicidly by machinery. 
The saltinp’, scrapinp’, or bnishintt sts-tns to check the develoi>- 
meiit of mold on the surface. In order to favor the growth of 
mold in the interior, the cln'cse is pierced by machinery with 
60 to 100 small steel netslles, which process |)ermits the free 
access of air. 'Phe cheese may be sold after thirt.v' to forty days 
or may remain in the eaves as lonp' us five months, deixmding 
upon the degree of ripening desinsl. 'Phe cheese loses during 
ripening by scraping and evaporation as much as 25 per cent 
of the original weight. 'Phe weight when ripenwl is about 4J 
to 5 lb. 

THE M.<NUF.\(Tt RE OK En.\M ITIKE.SK ’ 

Edam chtesc is a swtet-curd cheese, made from partially 
skimmed milk. It comes to the market in the fonn of round, 
refl balls, each weighing from .'1^ to 4 lb. when cured. 'They 
are largely manufacture<l in northern Ilttlland and derive 
their name from a town which is famous as a market for this 
kind of cheese. 

Kind of milk used. 

Milk from which one-fourth to one-thirti of the fat has been 
removed is used. Too great pains cannot be taken in r^ard 
> N. T. Exp. Sta. Bui. 56. 
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to the condition of the milk. It should he fresh, free from every 
trace of taint; in l)ricf, it should he in as perfect condition as 
it is possible to have milk. 

Treatment of milk before adding remut. 

The temperature of the milk should he hrou^ht up to a point 
not below iS.')° F. nor much above cSS° F. When the desired 
temperature has become constant, then the coloring matter 
should he added. We used (’artcr’s cheese color, using at the 
rate of IJ to 2 oz. for I(KX) lb. of milk. The coloring matter 
should, of course, he added to the milk and thoroughly incor¬ 
porated by stirring before the rennet is added. 

Addition of rennet to milk. 

The rennet should not he added until the milk has reached the 
desired temperature (Sr>° to S.S° F.) and this temperature has 
become con.stant. When the tcm[)erature reaches the desired 
point and remains there .stationary, the rennet e.vtract is added. 
In our work, Hansen's rennet-extract was used, 4^ to oz. 
being taken for KXX) lb, of milk, or enough to coagulate the 
milk in the desired time, at the actual temperature u.sed. 
The milk should be completely coagulatcfl, ready for cutting, 
in about 12 to IS minutes from the time the rennet was added. 
The same precaution observe'd in making che<ldar eheese 
should be followed in making Fxlam cheese with reference 
to care in adding the rennet, such as carefid, accurate measure¬ 
ment, dilution with pure water before addition to milk, and 
the like. 

Cutting the card. 

When the curd breaks clean acniss the finger, it should l)e cut; 
the cunl is cut a very little softer than in the ehwldnr pn>cess as 
ordinarily practiced. .\s stated above, this stage of hanlne.ss in 
the curd which fits it for cutting should come in tweb'c to eight¬ 
een minutes after the rennet is n<ldcd. First, a vertical knife 
is used and the curd is cut lengthwise, after which it is allowed 
to stand until the slices of curd begin to show the separation of 
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whey. Then the vertical knife i.s used in cuttin); cr<)s.swise, 
after which the horizontal knife is at once used. ,\ny curd 
udlieriiiK to the bottom and sidc^ of the ^•at is carefully re- 
n]oved by the hand, after wliieli the enrd knife is a>;ain |)a.s.sod 
through the mass of enrd len^'thuise and erosswise, eontinuing 
the enttine until the enrd ha> been cut as nniforndy as possible 
into very small pieces, 

Tri-iiluu’iil Ilf ciiril (ificr iiittiiiij. 

\\ hen the enttiin; is eom])leted, tlie?i one eommenees at onee to 
heat the enrd up to the temperature (jf to ‘Ml’ h", d’he heat- 
ini; is done as (juiekly as possible. \\ bile the heatiii); is in prog¬ 
ress, the enrd is kejrt constantly a^dtated to pre^'ent .settling 
;nnl eons(S(nent ov’er-lieatiii};. .Vs soon as the enrd shows 
signs of Inirdening, which the experience of the worker will 
enable him to determine, the wlii-y is drawn oil’ until the npjrer 
surface of tin' enrd ai>|)ears, when o?n' should (samnenee to fill 
the press-molds. 

flllnig iiiiilils, iirrufiiiig iniil ilrcyxing rhi'CHC. 

'I'he tnolds, v\ hieh an' desi-ribed later in detail, are well .soaked 
in wanii water |)re\ ions to use, in order to pre\-enf too sudden 
chilling of enrd and eonsequent cheeking of separation of whey. 
As .s<K)n as whey is drawn off, as indicated 
above, one commences to fill the pressing molds 
(see Fig. (10). The filling should 1 m' done as 
rapidly as ]M>ssible to prexent tis) great cool¬ 
ing of curd. When the enrd has been put 
into the molds, its temperature should not be 
below .S,S° F. I'nless care i.s taken to keep the ter nmkinR Edam 
curd c-overed, the [lortion that is last put into 
the molds may liecornetoornueh cooled. In making Kdam cheese 
on a small .scale, it is a good jilan to s<ine<'ze the moisture out 
by the hands as much as possible and then break it up again 
before putting in the molds, when the curd should l>e presiied 
into the mold by the hands as firmly as possible. Tlic molds 
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shoulfl be filled as nearly alike as possible. The cheese should 
weigh from .j to lb. each when ready for the press. When 
the filling of molds is completed, they are put under continual 
pre.ssure of 20 to 2.') lb. for about twenty-five or thirty minutes. 
While the cheese is being |)ressed, some sweet whey is heated to 
a temperature of 12.1° or i:iO° h’., and this whey should not be 
allowed to go below 120° h'. at any time while it is being used. 
When the cheeses are taken from their molds, each is ])ut into 
the warm whey for two minutes, then remo\ed and dressed. 
For dressing Edam cheese the onlinary cheese bandage cloth is 
used, d'his is cut into strips, which shouM be long enough to 
reach entirely around the cheese and overlaj) an inch or .so, and 
which should he wide enough to cover all but a small portion of 
the ends of the cheese when put in place. Before putting on 
the bandage, all rough projections should be carefully pared 
from the cheese. In ]mtting on the l)andage, the cheese is held 
in one hand and the bandage is wraiiped carefully around the 
cheese, so that the whole cheese is eovertvl, except a small [xir- 
tioii on the upiier and lower surface of the cheese. The.se bare 
spots are coverisl by small pieces of bandage cloth of a size suf¬ 
ficient to tx)vcr the bare surface. The bandage is kept wet with 
the warm sweet whey, thus facilitating the prtxx'ss of dri'ssing. 
After each cheese is dressed, it should be replacisl in the pressing 
mold, care being taken that the bandage remains in place and 
leaves no portion of the surface of the cheese uneo\ered and 
in direct contact with the mold. The cheese is then put under 
continual pressure of (50 to 120 lli. and kept under this 
continual pressure for six to twelve hours. 

Salting and curing. 

Tliere are two methods which may be employed in salting, — 
dry-salting and wet-salting. In dry-salting, when the cheese is 
finally taken from the press, it is removed from the press mold, 
its bandage is removed completely, and tlie chee.se placed in 
another mold, quite similar, known as the salting mold. Each 
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cheese is placeci in a salting mold with a coating of fine salt 
completely surrounding it. The chccsc is saltcsl in this way 
once each day for or (i days. I•',ach da\- the chccsc should l)e 
turned when it is rcjdaccd in the inolil, so that it «ill not he 
rounded on one end more than the other. This is for thcpur|K).He 
of making both cuds uniform in shape, gi\iiig each the pro|H‘r 
rounding peculiar to the shtipc of the chccsc. In the incth(Kl 
of wct-.salting, the chccsc i^ phiccd in a tatik of salt l>rinc, made 
hy dissolving common salt in water in tiic proportion of about 
one pound of sjik to 2' (piarts of water. Kach chccsc is turncrl 
once a da,\-and should be left in the brine 7 or Sda.\ s. When the 
cheese is taken from the salting mold or salt btith it is place*! in 
w arm water and is gi\cn a \’igorons, thorough brushing in order 
to remove all slim,\ or grc:is,\ substances tiuit niit,*' have accil- 
ninliitc*] on the outer surface of the chccsc. When the surface 
of the cheese is well clciinscd, it is carcfnil.x wi|)cd dry with a 
linen towel and plactsl njton ti shelf in the curing room. In 
being placed on the shelves, the cheese should be place*! in 
contact so as to suppetrt one tinothcr, until they have flattened 
out at l)oth ends so much that they can stand upright alone. 
Tlien they arc plactsl far enough tipart to ttllow tt little air .spa<;e 
between them. .Vnothcr mcthiKl of securing the Hatt<Micd ends is 
to .support each checsc on <ippositc sides by wtsige-shaped pieces 
of W(Mxl. .After they arc phu-cd on the shches in the *'uring 
room, they arc turmsl once a da\' and rublxsl with the l)are hand 
during the first month, twice a week during the s<‘*‘*md month, 
and once a week after that. When any slimy snbstanc*! appears 
on the 3urfa*'e of tlic clKa'se, it should be washed off at once with 
warm water or .swc*‘t whey. The special conditions of the cur¬ 
ing r*x)m will be notice*! in detail below. When the *'h*;ese.s are 
about two months old, they can be prepare*! for market, whidt 
is done in the following manner: They are first made .sm(x>tli 
on the surface by being turned in a latheor in some other manner, 
after which the surface is colored. For coloring, some carmine 
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is dissolved in alcohol or ammonia to fjet the proper shade, and 
in this color-hath the elieeses are placed for ahout one minute, 
when they arc removed and allowed to drain,and as soon as they 
are dry the outside of each cheese is rubbed with boiled linseed 
oil, in order to prevent eheekiiifr. They are then wrapped in tin- 
foil, which is done very much like the bandaKins. Care must be 
taken to put the tin-foil on so that it presents a smooth, neat ap¬ 
pearance. The cheeses are finally [jacked iu bo.\es, containing 
12 cheeses in each box, arranged iu two layers of six each with a 
separate partition for each cheese. 

Curing room. 

Much more attention must be gi\'en to the conditions of the 
curing room as regards moisture and temperature than in the 
case of eheddar chee.se. The curing room should be well ven- 
tilateil, should be (piite moist, and its temperature .should be 
kept between 50° and 05° F. Tliese are conditions whieli are 
not easy to secure in any ordinary room. Some form of cellar is 
best adapted to secure these conditions. The amount of mois¬ 
ture can be determined by an instrument known as a hygrome¬ 
ter, which consists of two thermometers; the bulb of one is 
exposed to the air directly and is known as the dry-bulb ther¬ 
mometer ; the bulb of the other is wrap[)ed with a piece of cloth, 
preferably flannel, the lower end of which is placed in water, and 
this is known as the wet-bulb thermometer. The dry-bulb 
thermometer indicates the temperature of the air in the room ; 
the wet-bulb thermometer indicates a lower temfjeratureljecause 
the water evaporates from the bulb and the e\’aporation is 
accompanied by a lowering of tem[>erature immetliately around 
the wet-bulb. The less moisture there is in the air, the more 
rapidly will evaporation take place and the lower will be the tem¬ 
perature indicated by the wet-bulb thermometer. The greater 
the moisture, the less will be the amount of evaporation, and the 
amaller the difference between the wet- and dry-bulb thermome¬ 
ters, When the two thermometers indicate the same tern- 
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perature, then there is no evaiM)ratioii takiriR place at the wet- 
hull) thermometer, because the air is saturated with moisture or 
holds all that it can at that particular temperature. In a curing 
room suited for Edam cheese, the moisture shotdd he betwt^en 
S.'i and do [)er cent, or a little short of satiiratioti. When the 
temperature is between .">0° and (].')° h'., the moisture is between 
85 and 95 per cent if the wet-bulli tliermometer is from one to 
two degrees F. (or^°to EC.) below t lie drv-l)idb thermometer. 
Undoubtedly, mueh better results would be sei-ured in curing 
eheddar cheese, if some attention were paid to the condition of 
moisture of the air in the curing room, for it is now e.vtremcly 
rare to find any ehi'ese-maker recognizing this condition at all. 
In the ease of Edams, the cheese will cheek or crack and lie 
spoiled for imirket, if the degree of moisture is not kept high 
enough. 

I'teiutil.t employed in mnklng Edom rlirr.ir. 

.\side from the molds, eontinuai press and salting vat, the 
same ajiparatus that is used in making eheddar ehee.se can lie 
used ill making Edam cheese. The pressing mold i.s turned 
preferably from white wood or, in any ea.se, from woihI tluit will 
not taint. Each mold consists of two parts; the lower part 
constitutes the main pan of the mold, the upiM-r jKirtion is 
simply a cover. The lower ])ortion or body of the mold has 
several hole.s in the bottom, from which the whey flows when the 
cheese is pre.ssed. Care must be taken to prevent the.se holes 
being stopinsl ui) by eurd. This portion of the mold i.s about 
si.x inches deep and six inches in diameter across the top. The 
.salting mold has no cover and the bottom is proi ided with only 
one hole for the out-flow of wliey; in other resiiects it is mueh 
like the pressing mold. 

QualUies of Edam cheese. 

The flav'or of a perfect Edam elu'ese is diffieult to describe. 
It is mild, clean, and plea.santly saline. In iinfierfeet Edams the 
flavor is more or less sour and offensive. 
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In body, a perfect Edam cheese is solid, rather dry and mealy 
or crumbly. This condition is secured by the u.se of partially 
skimmed milk together with the special conditions of manufac¬ 
ture em])loyed. 

In texture, the perfe<’t Edam cheese should be close and free 
from pores. 

Loss of milk-solids in vmniifnetnrc of Edam cheese. 

The amount of milk-solids in 100 lb. of the milk (partially 
skimmed) varied from 11.20 to 12.21 lb. and averaged 11.01. 
Of this amount, from 0.02 to 0.34 lb. were lo.st in the whey, with 
an average of 0.21 lb.; which was etpiivalent to 51.43 to 55.05 
per cent of the milk solids, with an average of 53.50 per cent. 
These re.sults confirm the results of our previous study of 
skimmed milk in respect to loss of milk-solids in cheese-making, 
though the losses here are greater than would ever occur in 
making the same milk into ched<lar cheese. 

Amount of fat lo.st ami recovered in the minufacture of Edam cheese. 

The amount of fat in 1(K) lb. of the partially skimmed milk 
varied from 2.45 to 3.20 lb. and averaged 2.77 lb. Of this 
amount, from. 0.30 to 0.51 lb. of fat were lost in the whey, with 
an average of 0.39 lb.; which was equivalent to 11.18 to 18.89 
per cent of fat in the milk, with an average of about 14 per cent. 
These results show a considerably larger loss of fat in the process 
of making Edam cheese than in the ordinary process of making 
Cheddar cheese. 
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Influence of composition of milk on yield of cheese. 

Tahle Showing Relation ok Milk Constiti ents to Yield or 
Cheese 
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The ^ ieli] of cheese from 100 Ih. of milk viirieil from i).(X) to 
11.82 It), and averaged 10..Ki Ih. 

Anunint of icaier retained in rlicc.ic. 


In theehee.se made from 100 Ih. of milk there were retained 
from 4.50 to 6.17 Ih. of water w ith an asenifje of 5.16 Ih. This 
is a verj' much larger amount of water than is retained in cheese 
made from normal milk liy the onlinary eheddnr process. 
Edam cheese loses alwut S [ler cent of its weight in curing. 
Comparison of Edam and American cheddar cheese with reference 
to profit in manufacture. 

In comparing the profit derivisl from the manufacture of 
Edam and American cheddar cheese, we must consider the 
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character of the milk used in making Edam cheese, — it is 
approximately one-fourth or one-third skimmed milk. Ameri¬ 
can chcddar cheese made from milk of this character would 
hardly wholesale, on an average, for over 7 cents a pound or, say, 
about 70 cents for the cheese made from 100 lb. of milk. On 
the other hand, Edam cheese made from the same milk would 
wholesale for from O') to 20 cents a ])ound, which, for 100 lb. 
of milk, would equal from .SI..')() to S2.00. .\ftcr calculating the 
increased cost involved in making Edam cheese, it is a conserva¬ 
tive estimate to say that the money received for 1(K) lb. of milk 
will be about double the amount received for the same milk 
when made into chcddar cheese. 

TIIK M.XNUF.XCTUKE OF OOUD.X CHEESE ' 

Gouda cheese is a sweet-<'urd cheese made from whole milk. 
In shape, the (Jouda cheese is somewhat like a cheddar with the 
sharp edges rounded off and sloping toward the outer circum¬ 
ference at the middle from the end faces. They usually weigh 
10 or 12 lb., though they vary in weight from 8 to 1(1 lb. They 
are largely manufacture<l in southern Holland, and derive their 
name from the town of the same name. 

Fresh, sweet milk that has been produced and cared for in the 
best possible manner should bt' used. 

TraUment of milk- before adding rennet. 

The temperature of the milk should be brought up to a point 
not below 88° E. nor much alH)vc 90° F. When the desireri tem¬ 
perature has been reached and has bwome constant, then the 
coloring matter is added. We usetl oneounce of Ilan.sen’scheese 
eolor for about 1200 lb. of milk. The coloring matter should be 
thoroughly incorporated by .stirring before the rennet is added. 
Addition of rainet to milk. 

The rennet should not lie added until the milk has reached the 
desired temperature (S8°-90'’ F.) and this temperature has he- 
' N. Y. Exp. Sto. BuL 56. 
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come constant. The milk .should he completely coagulated, 
rea<ly for cuttiu);, in fifteen or t\vcut\- iniuutcs. The sjune 
precautions should he used in addinj: rennet as those jircviously 
mentioned in connection with the inanufa<'turc of Hdain chi-ese. 
Cutting the curd. 

The curd should he cut when it i. of ahout the hardncs.s 
generally ol)ser\-cd for cutting in the chcddar pna-css. 'I'he 
cutting is done exactly as in the chcddar |)roccss except that the 
curd is cut a, little finer in the (!ouda cheese. Curd shoukl he 
ahout the size of peas or wheat kernels uhen ready for jjre.ss 
and as uniform in size as ]>ossiblc. 

Treatment of curd after cutting. 

When the cutting is completed, one-commences at once to heat 
the curd and to stir carefully. 'I'he heating and constiint stirring 
are continued until the curd retichcs a temperature of 1(M1° 
which should require from thirt,\ to forty minutes. When the 
curd becomes ruhher-likc in feeling and makes a sipieakiiig 
sound when chewed, the whey should he run off. The whey 
should he entirely sweet when it is removed. 

Vrcsning and drcKsing cheese. (See Fig. til.) 

After the whey is run off, the curd is ])ut in the molds at once 
without salting. Fains should he taken in this process to keep 
the temperature of the curd as near 1(10° F. 
a.s possibh'. Each chcTsc is placed under 
continual pressure amounting to 10 or 20 
times its own weight and kept for ahout 
half an hour. The first haialage is put on 
in very much the sjime manner as the ban¬ 
dage in Fxlam clu-csc-making. The cheese 
is then put in press again for ahout one hour. 

The 6rst bandage is then taketi off and a 
second one like the first put on with great care, taking pains to 
make the bandage smooth, capping the ends as l)efore. The 
cheese is then put in pres.s again and left twelve hours or more. 

2b 
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Salting and curing. 

When the cheese is taken from the press the bandage is re¬ 
moved and it is placed for twenty-four hours in a curing room 
like that used in curing Kdam cheese, as previously descrilnid 
(p. 364). Each cheese is then rubbed all over with dry salt 
until the salt begins to dissolve, and this .same treatment is 
continued twice a day for ten days. At the end of that time, 
each cheese is carefully and thoroughly washed in warm water 
and dried with a clean linen towel. The cheeses are then placed 
on the shelves of the curing room, turned once a day and ndibed 
like Cheddars. The tcmi)erature and moisture are controller! 
a.s described in curing i)rocess of Edam chce.se. If the outer 
surface of the cheese gets slimy at any time, they are carefully 
washed in wann water and dried with clean towels. Ihider 
these conditions, the cheese ripens in 2 or 3 months. 

Utenrik employed in making Guudn rliee.w. 

The molds, continual press, and curing room are the only 
things needed in the making of Gouda cheese that differ from 
the utensils employed in making cheddar cheese. The mold 
used for Gouda cheese consists of two portions, which are shown 
separate in Eig. 61. These molds were made of heavy pressed 
tin. The inside diameter at the middle is alxiut 10 inches. 
The diameter of the ends is about 6^ inches. The height 
of the mold (as seen in Fig. 61) is about oi inches, and this 
represents the thickness of the cheese, but by pushing the 
upper down into the lower portion, the thickness can be de¬ 
creased as de.sired. 

Lou of fat in the manufacture of Gouda cheese. 

The amount of fat in 100 lb. of milk varied from 3.75 to 4.50 
lb. and averaged 4.21 lb. Of this amount of fat, there were 
lost in the whey from 0.29 to 0.43 lb. with an average of 0.35 
lb. This was equivalent to from 7.73 to 9.66 per cent of the fat 
in the milk, with an average of 8.30 per cent. The loss of fat 
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appears to l>e not much greater than the a\erngc loss met with 
in cheese factories in making chcddar cheese. A little larger 
loss would he expected from the higher temperature used in 
heating the curd. 

L(m ()/ rn.trlii ini(t (ilhiiiiwii in tin’ nmnnfnrturc of (lowln cheene. 

The amount of casein and alhinnen in UK) 11). of milk varied 
from 3.17 to 3.(IS Ih. and averaged 3.IS Ih. Of this amount, 
there were lost in the whey from (1.71 to (1.9(1 Ih., with an average 
of 9.S3 Ih. 'I'liis was etpiivalent to 22.10 to 21.1.7 |)er cent of the 
casein and albumen in the milk, with an average of 23.70 per 
cent. 

Yield in the manufnctnre if dinidu rher/tr. 

From 100 Ih. of milk, there were made from II.(M) to 13.35 
lb. of green ehi'cse, with an average of 12..70 ih, Thi.s was 
equivalent to nearly 3 Ih, of green cheese for 1 Ih. of fat in milk. 
This large ,^•ield is due to retention of moisture, which varied 
from 4.9.’) to 5.79 Ih, and averaged 5.10 Ih. for the cheese made 
from 100 11). of milk. 3'he amount of water in 100 Ih. of cheese 
varied from 41.25 to 45.43 Ih. and a\’eraged 43..50 Ih. In two 
months, the cheese had lost about 17.5 per cent of their weight 
in curing. 


directions for mxkino the cx.memheht type of cheese 
(B. .A. I. Bulletin Xo. 9S) 

The rheese-nuiking plant 

The first problem to he eonsideretl is the construction of a 
suitable plant in which the cheese is to he made and ripened. 
The description which is here given is not of the plant in which 
our experiments have Ikx'u carried out, hut is rather of one which 
is designed to meet certain recpiirements dis<'ussed later, and 
which experience has taught us would be most satisfactory. 

The plant suggested consists of three rooms, the first of which 
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is used for the making of the cheese, the second for growing the 
molds and for the first stage of ripening, and the third for the 
subsequent and final ripening. The size of the.se rooms de¬ 
pends chiefly upon the quantity of milk which is to be handled. 
Equipment of the making room. 

Vais. — For the making of Camembert cheese an ordinary 
flat-bottomed cheese vat is just as satisfactory as 
the basins used in France. 

Apparatii.s for (letcrminiiig ripeness. — Marschall 
rennet test is useful in testing the ripeness of the 
milk. A more convenient and accurate apparatus, 
however, is one for determining the percentage of 
acidity, and consists of a burette connected by a 
si])hon to a large bottle of a one-tenth normal .solu¬ 
tion of caustic soda (iV/lO NaOH). 

Cnrd knife ami dipijer. — \ curd'knife of the 
ordinary type must l)e pro¬ 
vided in case the curd is to be 
cut, and also a dipper similar 
in shape to a .soup la<lle (sec 
Fig. 02). 

Draining table.—The drain¬ 
ing tid)le, one end of which is 
a little higher than the other, 
is placed near the vat The top of this 
table slopes somewhat from both sides 
toward the center. It is Iwst to ha\e 
the table on wheels, so that it will Ik- 
movable. 

Hoops, or forms (see Fig. 03). — The hoops in which the 
cheeses are made are I'ylindrical in shape and oi)en at both ends. 
They are made of galvanized iron, are 5 inches in height and 4 
inches in diameter, and are provided with three row's of holes 
about 1 inch apart. The size of the holes is about one-eighth 


'Fio. B2. 
— Curd 
kiiife and 
dipper. 



Fig. 03. — Larffo and 
small forma for Cameni- 
bort choose. 
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an inch, and there are 
thirteen holes in a row. 

A swond set of hoops, 2 
inches in height, with one 
row of holes around tlie 
center, is made with a 
slij;htly lar^ter diameter 
(one-eighth of an inch 
larger is sufficient), so 
that they will slide freely 
over the others. 

Uoanh (see Fig. 04).— 

The draining hoards are 
made of whitewood and 
have ])arallel grootcs on 
both sides to enable the whey to rnn off readily. These 
grooves are about one-si\teenth of an inch wide and of the 




same depth, and are 
about one-eighth <jf 
an inch apart. The 
hciards arc about 44 
by I.") inches in .size, 
or large enough to 
hold nine cheeses of 
common size. 

Mail (.see Fig. 65). 
— .Stjuare mats of 
the same size are 
iMssled to cover these 
hoards. They are 


Fio. 05. — Draininf; nmt. 


preferably made of 


tine batnlxw) strips, 

closely fasteneil together with strings. They resemble some¬ 
what the bamboo strip curtains. 
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Cnne bottoms (see Fig. 
GO). — Cane bottoms are 
often used. They are of 
the same size as the drain¬ 
ing boards and are used as 
su|)[)orts for the cheese dur¬ 
ing the rii)ening process. 
Fjjiiipmriit of rii)enmg rooms. 

The equipment necessary 
for the ripening rooms con¬ 
sists of sheh'os on wliich 
the cheeses rest and means 
Flu. GO. — Ciiiio support for riiwuiug for controlling at all times 

temiierature and mois¬ 
ture of the rooms. The 
shelve.s are made of hardwood and are about 5 inches apart, 
so as to allow the boards and cheeses to slide in and out 
freely. They are built from floor to ceiling in order to 
economize space. Steam and brine ])ipes will best furnish the 
means of controlling temperature and moisture. 

Construction arid condition of the rooms 

Making room,. — One of the first requirements is tliat of 
absolute cleanliness. The floor should be of cement or some 
other water-tight material, and should slope toward a drain¬ 
pipe, so that it can be readily flushed with water. The walls 
can be made of woihI or brick, preferably the latter, and should 
be covered with whitewash or enamel paint. This coat of 
whitewash or paint should l)e renewed from time to time after 
cleaning off any dirt that may accumulate, and also for the pur¬ 
pose of disinfei'ting the room if this should be needed. The 
room must be frequently ventilateti, no matter wliat the tem¬ 
perature of the outside air may be, and yet it is to be maintained 
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at a constant temperature. For this purpose steam should he 
provided, as stoves or other heating arrai1)'ements do n()t warm 
tlie room as cjuickly or satisfactorily. .\ti ordinary dairy sink, 
with water and steam ta[)s, is neces.sary. The steam pipe should 
connect with the water pipe !)>• a tee, so that the water can be 
heated to any (iesire<l temperature. .\s the tools cannot he 
properly cleaned with hot \tater alone, it i-, advisable to provide 
a steam clu'st or sterilizer of some sort \\here they can he left in 
contact with live steam. A strong; wooden box, lined with 
galvanized iron and haviiift a vah’e at the bottom as an outlet 
for condensed water, has been foumi to be very satisfactory. 
It is provided with a stron;; cover, which can be fastened to the 
box with clamps. The whole arran>;ement slnmld be made so 
as to stand a sliftht pressure. This box is es|)(>eially useful for 
sterilizing the boards and cane bottoms used to hold the cheeses 
duriiift the riptmiii)' process. 

Fir.it ripening room. — The first ripeninf' room must be nearly 
saturated with moisture and kept at a temperature of about (Jf)” 
to ()2° F., as the.se conditions are most suitable for the proper 
growth of mold. 

Second rij>ening room. — This room is to be kept .somewhat 
cooler (,'jb° to (k)'’ F.), as the ripening proceeds more uniformly 
at this temperature. Here it is not necessary to keep such a high 
percentage of moisture as in the first room. There should be 
just enough to keep the cheeses from drying out. I'he walls 
and fioors of both of the.se rixwns should be like those of the mak¬ 
ing rottm — that is, easy to clean. Both of the riftening rooms 
should be well ventilated and steam heated. The steam can 
be used not only for heating, but also for maintaining the desired 
degree of moi.sture. In summer the outside heat would raise 
the temperature of the rooms, causing the cheese to ripen too 
fast and not uniformly. For that rea.son some means of cooling 
must be provided. 
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Protection againet iii.tecii. 

A very important item is that of protecting the cheese against 
flies and other injurious insects. The outer doorways, the 
windows, and every otlier possible opening should be carefully 
guarded by screens with as fine, a mesh as can he pnx'ured, 
as the smallest flies jjrodnce the most trouble. If this is not 
carefully attended to, the cheeses are sure to become infe.sterl 
with fly maggots. In the ripening rooms ])rotection against 
these insects can be secured to a considerable e.'d.ent by keeping 
the rooms dark, for flies will not readily breed and multiply in 
a dark ])luce. 

T}ie making of the rheeee 

The milk. 

The milk u.sed in making Camembert cheese should be of the 
best quality — tluit is, clean and fresh. Two quarts of milk are 
requirwl for each cheese. 

Ripening the milk. 

The milk is poured into the vat and by the aid of water and 
steam is heated to Sh" F., this being the temperature best suited 
for the growth of the lactic bacteria. A starter is added, the 
amount depending on its strength and capacity for developing 
lactic acid, usually 3 quarts of a medium starter for every 100 lb. 
of milk. After adding the starter the milk is allowed to stand 
until the desired degree of acidity is reached. 

This metluxl of ripening the milk before setting is not the 
rule in France, where they generallv’ set the milk at a very low 
degree of acidity without any attempt at pre\'ioiis ripening of 
the milk. The acid, however, develops later in the curd while 
the cheese is draining. In our experience serious trouble from 
gas has been avoided by ripening the milk before setting. Es¬ 
pecially during the hot weather it is advisable to use a higher 
degree of acidity. The percentage of acidity used by us is 
rather high (about 0.35 per cent). This is, however, partly 
because of the low temperature of the room in which our experi- 
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incuts lire made. In France the making; rooms are generally 
kept quite warm, and the eiieese will naturally drain faster there 
and develop the acid in the curd. 

Several exiieriments ha\’e shown us that it is not entirely 
necessary to u.se such a hii;h dejiree of acidity to secure a pro|)- 
erly drained cheese, hnt hy iisini: a starter iihieh will work 
rajiidly after the cheese is dipped, \-er\ satisfaetori results have 
hi'cn obtained. The milk in such eases was ripened oidy to 
ahotit 0.2 to 0.2.') per cent of acid. 

The .itnrtrr. 

It is best to use a starter which is a pure etilture of lactic 
or);anisms, prepared hy inoeiilatinj' sterilized milk with these 
haeteria. In cheese- and Initter-makini; some home-nuule 
starter is fienerally tised, such as sour milk or htittennilk. These 
often fjive e.xeellent restilts, htit are hy no meatis ]mre cultures 
and cannot he depended tipon ; in fact, they sometimes cause 
eonsiderahle trotihie. 

The \iiriou.s eoniinereial starters have been used here and 
have produced e.xeellent cheese of a mild iMte. The one found 
most satisfactory, however, was pri'pared from a certain brand 
of iin[x)rted cheese. This cheese has a iieeuliar flavor of its own, 
which differs from that of any other brand. ]'lx|H'riments to 
prixluee this flavor have been carried out here. After many of 
these imported cheeses had been etirefully examined and ana- 
lyzeif a certain kind of hu tie acid or);anism was found by the 
bacteriolof'ist. This orpinism was separates!, and from it a 
pure-eulture starter iireparcd, whi< h was usel in the making of 
the cheese with excellent results. The flavor sought for has been 
produced re[X‘ate<lly with this starter. .\s this brand of cheese 
is more popular than almost any other, this starter is probably 
the best that can be used in the manufacture of this cheese.' 

* As soon an a demand for this starter nri.ses in the trade, culture* 
of it will be furnished to such companies a« regularly supply starter* for 
other creamery work. 
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Adding the rennet. 

The milk while ripening cools down unless carefully watched. 
If this has occurred, it must be brought back to the original 
temperature (8.5° F.) before adding the rennet. At this tem¬ 
perature it has been found necessary to use a curdling time of 
one and one-half to two hours to secure the texture of the curd 
desired for Caincmbert cheese. The amount of rennet required 
to curdle the milk in this time is calculated by means of the 
Marschall rennet test or the titration apparatus. 

Cutting the curd. 

In France the method in general use consists in dipping the 
curd directly into the forms. Equally good results in most 
respects, however, have been obtained here with the curd cut. 
In cutting, the curd knife is pa.ssed through the curd in the vat 
in two directions at right angles, thus pnxlucing vertical columns 
of curd. When the curd has been cut in this way it drains 
faster, and for that rea.son a lower degree of acidity is used 
than with the curd uncut. 

The most satisfactory acidity with cut curd has been found to 
be from 0.3 to 0.35 per cent. If it is less, the curd is likely to be 
too soft; if higher, the curd will drain too rapidly, will become 
hard and compact, and will not ripen properly. The acidity is 
tested as follows: a sample of milk is taken with a Babcock 
pipette holding 17.0 c.c. and is transferred to a glass or beaker. 
A few drops of phenolphthalein are addtsi and N/U) NaOH is 
run in from the burette, drop by drop, until a pink color just be¬ 
gins to appear. The number of cubic centimeters of soda 
solution used, divided by 20, gives the percentage of acid in 
the milk. 

fThe liigher the acidity of the milk, the less rennet it takes. 
In case the acidity is 0.3 per cent, it will take about 8 to 10 c.c. 
of the ordinary rennet extract to everj' 100 lb. of milk to bring 
the curd to the right consistency in one and one-half to two hours. 
The necessary amount of rennet is poured into a glass of water 
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and then mixed thoroughly witli the milk. The milk is now left 
to stand until it has coagulated to the proper eon.sisteney. It is 
imnossible to deserihe any test which will show when the curd 
is firm enough. This can only he ascertained hy practical 
demonstration; after a little practice the maker can generally 
tell just when the curd is ready to cut. 'I'he c\ird of ('ainemltert 
cheese is much firmer than that of cheddar or .Swiss clua'se. 

.After the curd has heen cut it is stirred gently once or twice 
with the dipper to se[)arate the columns and hasten the separa¬ 
tion of the whey. Then it is allowed to stand for about fifteen 
minutes to make it a little firmer. The whey se[)arates out at 
the surface, and the htdk of it is dipped off. 

If. however, the curd is (piite firm, less of the loo.se whey is 
dijtped off. The contents of the vat are now stirred to insure 
uniformity, otherwise part of the cheese would he softer than 
the rest. 

Dipping the curd info the fonn.t (see Fig. (17). 

The ne.xt operation is the diitping. 'I'liis is done with a ladle 
which ju.st fits into the 
forms. I’iace the draitiing 
table near the vat, and 
upon it arrange the hoards, 
each covered with a mat 
and holding nine of the 
high fonns. Into each of 
these forms a dipperful of 
curd i.s placed, care being 
taken to bring the dipp>er 
inside the forms in order 
to prevent splashing and 
breaking the curd. .After 
one dip])erful is plaec<i in 
each form the op>eration is repeated, the dipping continuing 
until the forms are all filled to the top. 



Fit*. G7. — Form*. mnt« ami boards, ar¬ 
ranged for drtiiiuiig llie cbeeso. 
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After the curd has all been dipped into the hoops the latter 
are piled up, to(;ether with the boards, one upon the other. 
This is done partly to save space and partly to cover up the 
cheese and thus keep oil’ any dirt or Hies which otherwise niif;ht 
fall upon them. The top of the pile is then covered with an 
extra board. 

The curd is now allowed to drain without any artificial pres¬ 
sure for four or five hours. At the end of this time it will have 
shrunk to about half the orifjinal volutne and will be ready for 
inoculation of molds and turniiif'. 

Inoculation (iiiil turniiig (see Fig. (IS). 

Although it is not customary for French cheese-makers to 
inoculate Famembert cheese with mold, we have found it very 

di'sirable. I’nder the con¬ 
ditions found in Xormandy 
the cheese acquires its 
moldy covering rapidly 
enough by accidental irioe- 
ulatioii. Even then unde¬ 
sirable molds often appear 
to the injury of the cheese. 
In our exi)erimental work 
artificial inoculation on the 
day of making has been necessary to secure satisfactory 
results. 

Where dependence is plawl on accidental inoculation, unde¬ 
sirable molds often get on the ehee.ses ahead of the Camembert 
mold, the result being either a [xxir ehix'se or one spoiled entirely. 
On the other hand, if a ehet'se is inwulated with the Famembert 
mold at the outset, this will grow and cover the cheese rapidly, 
which practically protects the cheese from the infection of other 
molds. A very good pixxif of this statement is that one can 
almost always find some other species of molds on imported 
dieese, while the molds found on inoculated cheeses are gener- 



Fia. 68.— MollioU of turning thy clice.so. 
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ally pure cultures, unless the eulture with whieh they were inoo- 
ulate<l was of [Mxir (|uality. It is necessary that the maker 
should know the rijjlit mold when he sees it. 

A most satisfactory wa>' of inociilatin): is as follows : Take a 
small jar with a tin co\er which has hcen ]innche<l full of .small 
holes, like an ordinary [X'ppcr box, fill it half full with water, add 
a piece of moldy cracker or a piec(' of cheese with a ynaxl f;rowth 
of the ])roper mold, and shake thorouyhix. 'I'he contents of the 
jar are now sprinkled n])on the surface of each cheese, then the 
cheeses are tnrjied and inoculated in the same manner on the 
other side. 

.\nother simple and \'ery convenient way of iiax'iilatioil, 
especially adapted to use in larce factories, consists in taking 
two cheeses well covered with mold and knockingthem together 
over the hoo|)s. In this way enough spores drop uixui the cheese 
to give goixl results. 

This imvculation is hy the I'ciiirilliiim rmwmhfrii; but a 
second mold, Oidiiini lartl.i, seems to he neces.sary for the produc¬ 
tion of flavor in f'amendiert cIkh'sc, as has hi-en indicatevl in a 
prt'vious ])aper.‘ The latter is mostly found in milk and will 
ap[>ear on the cheese slowly. To insure its rapid growth the 
cheese may he inoenlatisl with it also. 'J’he same method of 
inoculation mav he emivloyvsl as with the other mold, except 
that Oidium Itidut is grown in a gelatin culture medium instead 
of upon crackers. 

The cheeses are turncsl, not only to secure the inoculation of 
both suit's, but also to prevent them from iK-coming too compact 
on the underside on aceoimt of the greater pressure there and 
to in.sure a smixvther surface on both .sides. The quickest and 
easiest way to turn the chee.ses is tt) rover the nine form.s with a 
second mat and boartl. I’hice one hand under the lower board 
and the other over the upfx'r, and then invert (Fig. C8). If 


‘ Bulletin N'o. 82, Bunvau of .\nimal Industry. 
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the cheeses thus turned do not rest flat on the bottom, they are 
straightened out by moving the forms. 

After turning and inoculating, the cheeses are left without any 
further handling until the ne.xt morning, when they are taken 
out of the forms and salted, liy this time they have .shrunk 
almost to their final size. In ease they are not yet hard enough 
to be safely handleil, they are turned again and left to stand 
until they are suffleiently firm. 

Salting (sec Fig. (>9). 

The salting is done by taking two cheeses together and rolling 
the edges and rubbing their surfaces in salt (Fig. (19). The .salt 
to be used should not be too fine, as 
this would produce over-salting. 

After salting, the chee.ses arc placed 
upon dry boards, so that the .sides which 
were previously at tlie top will now be 
at the bottom. The next morning it 
will be found that all of the salt has di.s- 
solved, and that most of it is diffused in 
the cheese. The chee.ses are again trans¬ 
ferred to another dry board or eane 
bottom, after turning, and are ready for the ripening process. 
The reason for transferring them to dry boards is that a dry 
board is less apt to become covered with mold. 

Making cheese from uncut curd. 

A cheese from uncut curd is made somewhat differently. 
Although the cut curd drains more rapidly, the draining of the 
uncut curd can be greatly facilitated by allowing the milk to 
become more acid before adding the rennet. 

In our experiments the degree of acidity giving the most satis¬ 
faction in tlie uncut curd has been about 0.40 per cent. The 
amount of rennet to be added varies inversely as the acidity. 
When the curd has reached the proper consistency, it is dipped 
into the hoops in the same way as the cut curd, but the o]>eration 
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should be carried out more slowly. After the forms have been 
filial the cheeses are allowed to stand without turninj; until tlie 
next morninf;. This i.s because the successive dipperfuls of 
uncut curd do not stick tojtether readily at first and must be 
tciven more time. 

While turnint; the cheese the next morninj; they ar<‘ to be inoe- 
ulatisl. 1 hey must then be left until tlie follow in;; morning;, 
by which time they are read.v to be salted, .\fter saltiii); they 
remain jinother da,\' in the tiuikini; room, tnakint; three days 
all toftether, itistead of two as in the case of the cut-curd cht'ese. 

In Fratice the cheeses art' alwa.ts maile of uncut ctird, but no 
reason has ever been given for the practice, .so far as the writer 
knows. In a serie.s of experimetits where cheeses were made of 
the same itiilk with ctit as well its unctit eiinl for compari.son, 
we found that iti almost e\er\- ctise the tniciit-cttrd chtrse, even 
when full.x’ ripe, did not decom])ose as tpiickly as the cut-curd 
cheese. Other advantages are that more cheese is [troduced 
from the uncut cun! frotn the same amount of milk, and tlie 
loss of fat in the whey is not so great. 

The iise of the low forvm. 

Both cut and uncut citrd cheeses should be hard enough to 
lK*ar handling at the time of salting, but often they are not yet 
hard enough to retain their shape. In such eases they .should 
lie put at the time of .salting into the low forms, where they 
remain until the next morning. When the.v can hold their 
shajje without the aid of the fonns, they an- taken to the ripen¬ 
ing room. 

Ripening the cheese 

The cheese.s are remove<l to the first ripening room. Here 
they are plac-ed on sm(X)th boanl.s upon shelves. The boards 
are of the same size as the draining boards, but have a smooth 
surface. The cheese.s remain on these IxMinls during the whole 
ripening period. Cane bottoms are frequently used and arc 
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preferable to the boards for the following reasons: When boards 
are used, the molds are apt to grow into the wood, causing the 
latter to stick so tenaciously that on turning the cheeses over 
the rind is torn off. On the other hand, when cane bottoms are 
used the mold can grow more uniforndy on both sides of the 
cheeses, and as they do not stick to the bottoms so tenaciously, 
it i.s necessary to turn tliern but once or twice in the first room, 
which reduces tlie lal)or considerably. Tlie cheeses resting on 
boards mu.st be turned daily. 

During the first week any ripening which occurs i.s not notice¬ 
able, and the cheese remains in the form of hard curd. The 
surface of the cheese often beconus .slightly .slimy, and some 
change in the color can be noticed. Toward the end of this 
first week the mold can be seen upon looking closely. 

During the second week the mold, when once started, grow.s 
very rapidly; and in the course of otic or two days it covers the 
cheese completely, giving it a snow-white, cotton-like appear¬ 
ance. This white coat of mold turns to a gra,\ -green within two 
to four days, and by this time the cheese begin to .show actual 
ripening. The chec'se first becomes soft just under the coat of 
mold, and the ripening jtroewsis gradually toward the center. 
On cutting the ehes-se op<-n a thin la\er of softened curd can be 
observed under the mold. The texture of this ri[)ened part is 
creamy and soft, just as the whole cheese will be at the time of 
complete ripening. 

If the cheeses remain upon the sheh'cs in the ripening room 
under proper TOuditions, as they often do in France, they will 
ripen completely. But under our conditions, where the air is 
drier, we have found it nece.ssary to wrap the cheeses during the 
second week in parchment paper or tin foil. This prevents 
evaporation and hardening, checks the growth of mold, and pro¬ 
motes the growth of the other organisms, thus hastening the 
ripening. When the cheeses appear dry and tend to become 
hard, tin foil seems to give the better result, but in the factories 
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in the trade parcliment pa|XT is nearly always used. The 
cheeses wrapfKsI in tin foil very conunonly develop stronger 
flavors and softer texture than those wrapped in paper. The 
time of wrappiiif; affects the kind of ehee.se priKhlctsi, and the 
intensity of the flavor can be partly ref;ulale<l in this way. 
If a chi'c.se with a stroiif; flavor is desired, the wrappiiift must l)e 
done when the cheese is only s!i>,’htiy covertsl with the white 
mold. The wrappiuf; cheeks the (growth of th<‘ latter and prt>- 
motes a more rapid develo])ment of the other mold, Oldiuvi 
Inrlh. On the otluT hand, a mild fla\'or can be obtaimsl by 
wrap|)in)t the cheese after the (trowtli of inohl has become luxu¬ 
riant ami has turnisl blue. 

After beiii); wrapped th<- cheeses are often put in small, round 
boxes, which they fit titjhtlv and in which they are later shipped 
to market. These boxes help to maintain the shaiK- of tlie 
cheeses, whii-h become (ptite soft during; ripenint;. At the end 
of the second week the cheeses are transferrtsi to the .second 
rifxmint; room, where they remain tintil they are ready for .ship¬ 
ment, or, if desires!, until they are fully ri[K'. I luring tlie third 
week the rijx'ninj; pnx'irds rapidly, and the cheeses become one- 
half to two-thirds ripe. On the surface' slime, residish .spots 
appear, and the eherse be'gins tei (tie e eeff a characteristie' Oamem- 
bert exior. Between the third and the- fourth \e e-ek the- hard curd 
in the center usually elisappe-ars, and the e-he-ese has a e-reamy, 
waxlike te-xture. The elelicious fiaeor found in all Oamembert 
cheese is ne>w evielent. A little hard e-urel may still Ix? feeund in 
the center of the cht-ese, but this will eli.sappear if >;iven time. 
Factory methods. 

In factory practic-e- in Franc-e anel alsei where- these c.-heeses are 
now made in America they are wrappes] and put into boxe?s a.s 
soon as the c-overing of mold is well startesl. This is when they 
are about two weeks old. Insteael of ripe-ning further in the 
factory, they commonly are sent to market at once. Further 
ripening thus becomes a matter for the dealer. Although this 
2c 
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is the common practice in France, some factories ripen the cheese 
quite fully to supply a special trade. In other cases dealers 
establish cellars, where the cheeses are taken out of the boxes, 
are unwrapped, and are ripened completely on shelves before 
selling. Others allow them to ripen as they may in the boxes. 
It seems desirable to recommend that, where domestic factories 
are supplying our own market, cheeses be ripened far enough to 
guarantee good results before they are sent out of the factory. 


Variowi defect's of cheese 

Gassy curd. — In the making of Camembert cheese, as in 
making any other kind, numerous dilheulties are encountered. 
One of the most common troubles i.s that arising from gassy 
curd. In this case the fault generally lies in the milk, being 
due to gas-producing bacteria. No way has been found in which 
this difficulty can be absolutely a\'oided, but it may be partly 
remedied by increasing the amount of good lactic starter and 
the development of higher acidity before setting, which will in 
time overpt)wcr the gas-prod ueing organisms. If the curd is 
kept at a low temperature after dipping, the growth of these 
gassy organisms is checked to some e.xtent. The gas cannot 
always be detectetl in the fresh curd, but sometimes develops 
later, and if it does the cheese very seldom turns out satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Yeast. — Another difficulty is caused by yeast. The cheeses 
often become covered witli yeast in the making room, although 
sometimes the yeast makes its appearance after the cheeses have 
been taken to the ripening room. The surface of sucli cheeses 
becomes slimy and sticky, causing the cheeses to stick to the 
boards, so that when they are turned a thin skin is tom off. In 
such cases it is difficult to obtain a good growih of mold, for the 
latter is pulled off with the thin film of yeast, the cheese does not 
ripen properly, and it often has a strong, bad flavor. 
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Molds. — Contamination from the other varieties of mold 
^uses consicierable trouble. If tlie ehee.se.s eoiitaiii .'ijwts of 
preen or brown mold, or if a loop, fu/zy mold, sometimes with 
hlaek tops (Mueors), appc'ars, tiu' amemlxTt imtld eannot 
prow proj>(Tl\, and the result is ofttai a bitter elu*e.s<‘ or one with 
other undesirable flavors. The Camembert mold will .some¬ 
times prow over and cover the preen and other inoMs, but this 
does not prevent them from priKlueinp an objectionable flavor. 
When such inflation from foreipn molds occurs, the whole equip¬ 
ment should be sterilized, and if possible the walls and floors of 
the makinp as well as the rijx'iiinp rooms should be cleaned and 
whitewashed. 

Dry clur.ir. - The dryinp out of cheese is caused by lack of 
moisture in the rijieninp rooms, or by too rapid draininp of the 
curd. Such cheeses can often be saved, if the d^^'inp out has 
not proceeded too far, by wrajipinp them tiphtly in tin foil. 

11 et rhee.'ir. - - A defect just the opposite of the last is found in 
wet chec-.ses. It iscausisl by too low a temiMTatiireof the makinp 
room, as well as by too low a depreeof acidity of the milk, both 
of which retard the draininp of the cheese. It may jdso l)e 
caused by too hiph a depree of moisture in the ripeninp rooms. 

I he ripeninp of such cheeses is more in the nature of a liquefac¬ 
tion, and the interior becomes so soft that it would run out if the 
cheesti were not kept in a box. There is no ho[)e forsueh cheeses, 
as the flavor and te.xture will never 1 k‘ satisfactory. 

Miles. — Serious dainape is done to ehet'ses by the cheese 
mite, a small insect scarcely ^■isible to the naked eye. These 
mites crawl all over the cheese and eat up or destroy the mold, 
so that the cheese will not riiK-n projierly and is practically 
ruined. The only remedy in such ca.ses Ls the thorough dis¬ 
infection of the whole plant. 

Skippers. — Another enemy of the cheese is the cheese skipper 
— the larx'a of a small fly. The flies lay their eggs on the cheese, 
and these hatch out in a short time. The skippers remain on 
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the surface and can lx; scraped off, t)ut not without spoiling the 
appearance of the cheese and possildy leaving unhatched eggs. 
Such cheeses cannot he sold and are practically lost. 

Kstimnird eqiiipnwnt fur a farlory 

The estimated equipment for a factory using about KXX) lb. 
of milk a day is indicated below. Before building such a plant, 
however, it is always desirable to visit some dairy establishment 
where the es.sential equipment would be as nearly comparable 
to that ne<'de(l as possible, d'his need not necessarily be a 
Camembert cheese factory. .\ny i)roperly equipped dairy 
establishment will give ideas as to the arrangement of steam and 
water pipes, vats, and the like. 

In addition to this ordinary creamery equipment a (’ainem- 
bert chwse factory recpiires its own special a])paratus. 

Caleulntisl for KXH) lb. of nulk, which will prcxluce 251) 
cheeses, this will require for the tnaking naan : 

250 high hoops. 

5(X) low hoo|)s. 

150 draining boards (if usisl in making room only). 

150 mats. 

Draining table to acconumKlate 2.50 cheeses (42 square feet 
of surface). 

Shelf nM>m enough to aecommiKiate 2.50 cheeses on the 
second day of draining. 

V^ats and draining tables should be so arrangtsl as to minimize 
the labor of dipping. The two riiK-ning r(K)m.s must be large 
enough to a<rommtHlalc the entire output for about twenty 
da>’s, i.t., ,50(X) chee.ses. If the cheeses are kept on Ixwitls such 
as are used in the making nxim, this would require about 500 
board.s in constant use, The.se would css-upy 7(X) running feet 
of shelving. The shelves .sliould lx- alx)ut 5 inches apart. A 
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roiish ciik'nlatioii will show that a total ciiriiit; space of 14 hy 
14 hy 8 hs't would he liirtte euoufth to aeeornmodate all the 
elus-ses. 'I’he arraiipeiueiit of sheh'ijif: is a matter of eeononiieiil 
\itilizatioii of all the a vailahle space. Aisles het wi'cii the shelves 
should he at least d feet wid<' to f;i\(' sullicieiit rootu to do the 
necessary work. It ])rohahly would require a maker and one 
helper to run such a factory. 


ItniE niF.K.SE (Doane & Lawson) 

This is a soft rennet cheese made from cow's milk. Theeheesc 
varies in size atid also in quality, depending: on whether whole or 
partly skimmed milk is used. 'I'he metluMl of manufaeture 
closely resemhles that of Cami'mhert. 

This cheese has heen tnade in France for se\-eral eetiturics. 
Mention was made of it as early as 1 107. It is made throughout 
France, hut more extensively in the Department of Seine et 
Marne, in which it doubtless oritrinated. d'his department 
contains Meati.x, Couloimniers, and Melim, places ia)twl for 
their tnaimfaeture of Brie cheese, thonyh often under ha-al 
names. More or less sneee.ssful imitations of this cheese are 
made in other countries. It was estimated that 7,0tX),tKK) Ih. 
of Brie cheese was sold in Baris durintt HHK). The e.vport tra<Je 
is also very important. 

The milk ustsl is usually perfectly fresh. It is not uncom¬ 
mon, however, to mi.x the evenintt's milk, when kef)t <'ool over 
night, with the morning’s milk, .'some artificial coloring matter 
is added to the milk, which is then set with rennet at a tempera¬ 
ture of 80° to K~)° F. .After standing undisturlasd for about 
two hours, the curd is dipix-d into forms or h<H)ps, of which there 
are three sizes in common use. The largest size is about 15 
inches in diameter, the medium size about 12 inches in <liameter, 
and the .smallest size about 0 inches in diameter. Tliese vary 
in height from 2 to 3 inches. After drainage for twenty-four 
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hours without pressure beiii^ applied, the luioi)s are removed 
and the surface of the cheese is sprinkled with salt, (’harcoal 
is sometimes mi.xed with the salt used. The cheese is then trans¬ 
ferred to the first curiiif' room, which is kept dry and well 
ventilated. After remaining,' in this room for about eight days, 
the ehecse becomes covered with mold. It is then transferred 
to the second curing room or cellar, which is usually very dark, 
imperfectly ventilated, and has a temperature of about 00° F. 
The cheese remains here from two to four weeks or until the 
consi.stency and odor indicate that it is snfR<'iently ripened. 
The red coloration which the surface of the cheese finally ac¬ 
quires has been attributed to an organism designated lUu'illm 
fiTmatatb. The ripening is due to one or more species of molds 
which (X'eiir on the surface and pnaluce enzymes which in turn 
cause a gradual and progressive breaking down of the casein 
from the exterior toward the center. The interior of a ripened 
cheese varies in eonsistency from waxy to semili(iuid and has a 
very pronounced odor and a sharp characteristic taste. 

All of the cheeses thus far described are dependent on the 
action of certain types of microorganisms for the development 
of their characteristic fla\()r and aroma. I'here is another 
rather large group of soft cheeses, many of them very popular 
in our markets, which do not undergo a ripening process. These 
are made up from fresh green curd and arc de]iendent for their 
flavor and characteristics on the methcxl of manufacture. This 
group of cheeses includes the Neufchfitcl, cottage, cream, club, 
pimento, and numerous other varieties. For descriptions of this 
group of cheeses, see Chapter XI. 
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FARM DAIRYING 

While the cri'anuTy and I'hcc^f factory mctluKl of makiiif; 
ii|) till' fanner’s product lias jiroiMi rapidly in recent yeiir.s, 
there are stdl nian\ sections and many indi\ iilnal farms where 
It is desiralde for tlie farmer to make up his own jiroduct 
eitlier into Initter or some form of cljeesc. AccoriliiiL' to the 
census report, II). of hotter are made on the 

farm annually. 'I’his s\stem has many ads’antai'es which the 
farmer should consider in decidinj; whether he should deliver 
Ids ndlk or cream to the factory or manufacture it at home. 
Making up his products at home relieves the fariiuT of the 
necessity of daily delivery of his ndlk, which in many casc.s Ls 
a serious item ; it eliminates the factory and the middleman, 
allowing the farmer to sell his product direct to the consumer, 
thus receiving the entire retail price; it gives the farmer his 
hy-prixiucts such as skim-milk and Inittenidik for feeiling to 
his animals; it also has the imjHirtant advantage of removing 
the least ]X)ssil)le amount of fertility from the farm. To offset 
these advantages, it involves some ailditional exjx*nse for equip¬ 
ment and a considerahle amount of adilitional lalxir. It also 
necessitates the finding of a satisfactory market for the finished 
product. Which system a particular fanner should follow w’ill 
depend on Iwal conditions. It of course g(x-s without saying 
that the farmer who is to make up his own pnxluct should 
ha\'c as gixxl tows as he would have if he were to sell his raw 
milk. This applies Ixith to the total piaxluction and the per- 
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centage of butter-fat. The essential fact to keep in mind is 
the total production of each cow. Whether he should keep cows 
which will give a inmlerate amount of milk rich in butter-fat or 
those which will give a larger amount with a lower fat test, is a 
matter of personal choice, providtxi the total yield of butter-fat 
is the same. 

Whatever disposition is made of his prixluct, the dairyman 
should be in a position to test his milk and cream for its per¬ 
centage of butter-fat (see Plate XVI). 'I'liis is necessary for 
determining the iirofitablcness of each cow and for the .selec¬ 
tion of his breeding stock. It is also desirable for the 
purpose of checking the amoimt of fat sold. The method 
of sampling and testing on the farm is given as follows by 
Hunziker: 


TESTING MILK ON THE FARM (Hunziker) 

Sampling the milk. 

For all practical purposes, excepting official testing and ex¬ 
perimental work, it is unnecessary to test milk samples daily. 
Composite samples may be taken daily and tested weekly and 
the pounds of butter-fat determined by multiplying the weekly 
composite test with the pounds of milk produced a week. 
These samples are best taken with a milk thief, .such ns the Scovel 
milk thief, which may be conveniently suspendeil on the W'all of 
the milk rtxim close to the milk scales. Kach sample is taken 
immediately after weighing the milk. A metal cap or glass 
stoppered bottle is provided for each cow and liears the num¬ 
ber of the respective animal. Tliese bottles are best placed in 
numerical order on a rack in clo.se proximity to the scales. 
Elach bottle should contain one preservative tablet. 

Instead of taking composite samples daily, samples of two 
milkings a month may be taken and tested. In this case the 
monthly test is multiplied by the pounds of milk produced a 
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month, in order to determine the pounds of fat of each eow a 
month. 

Freshly drawn milk often eontaiiis a fjreat deal of foam. 
Svich milk should he allowed to stand for tliirt,\ to sivty minutes 
before it is ineas\ired into the test bottles, in onler to (jive the 
air ineorporated diiriiif^ the operation of inilkine an oiiportunity 
to esea|)e. Then the milk should be stirred thorouf'Idy before 
l)i])ettine. 

Ti’.itlng the milk (see Fies. 70, 71). 

'File testine of milk on the farm is aeeoinplished in exactly 
th(‘ same manner as described under tlie chapter on " .Milk 
Testing.” The hand testers on the market rantje in cai)aeity 



Fio. 70 —A four-lK)ttlo hatid t4?st<!r. I'l'* 71 A twcl\o-lKtdlt* bniid t««tcr, 

suitable for a small dairy herd. suitable for a n(Xjd-sj*od dairy herd. 

from two to twelve bottles. The .speed is indicate<l on the 
crank of the te.ster. In order to avoid excessive ehillin({ of the 
contents of the test bottles while whirling' in the hand tester, 
it is advisable to fill the pockets hoklinj: the lH)ttles, or the 
bottom of the castings of the tester, with hot water. 

Testing cream on the farm. 

The purpose of testing cream on the farm may be twofold. 
If sweet cream is sold for direct consumption, it is desirable to 
ascertain the proper richne.ss of the cream. If the cream is 
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sold to tlie creamery, the dairyman is in a position to cheek the 
accuracy of the creamery’s tests. 

In either case the directions p:iven under the chapter on 
“Cream Testing” .should be closely followed. 

Since, on the average dairy farm, sensitive cream scales are 
usually lacking, and since there is no jiarticular need of maxi¬ 
mum accuracy, the cream may he measurcHl into the test bottle 
with a 9 cubic centimeter pi|)ette, instead of being weighed. 
In this case the ])ipette should be rinsed out twice with warm 
water and the rinsings transferrexl to the test bottle ; otherwise 
the test will be too low. 

If the cream is measiiriHl into the test bottles, care .should be 
taken that the cream, when nieasiiri'd, is not permeated with 
foam, (’ream from the centrifugal separator should not be 
measured into the test bottle immediately after separation. 
Freshly .separated cream contains considerable foam. If tlie 
measuring is deferrisi for at least thirty minutes after .sejjara- 
tion, the air thus iucorporatisl can escape and a reasonably 
accurate test may then lie obtained by first stirring the cream 
thoroughly before sampling. 

It should he understoixl, however, that cream tests made by 
mea.suring the cream into the test bottles are only approximate 
and are not entirely comparable with the more accurate way 
of weighing the cream which is practiced in the creamery. 

METHOD OF SELLINO MILK (Truman) 

Truman * answ'ers the question as to whether a farmer should 
sell his milk or make butter on the farm, as follows: 

That question can best l>e answere<i by a (x)mpnri.son of the 
amount received for KXK) lb. of milk by each methixl. 

One thousand lb. of milk equals 4().‘) quarts. .\t cents a 
quart, its value is $10.27. The value of the same amount of 


’ Storrs Bui. 65. 
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milk made into l)utter will depend on the rieliness of the milk. 
If it will test 4 per eent of fat, then the HKK) Ih. will (.-ontain 
41) 11). of fat. I'nder oniimiry conditions this will make about 
44.') 11). of blitter. This at .'i.'i eent.s a II). is worth 
.\dd to this the value of .S(M) lb. of skim-milk and l.'iO lb. of 
buttermilk, a total ot i).)0 lb. at 2.) cents a InmdrHlwei^ht, 
eipial to .$2..)i, a total of iSl, .1) I for the l))(HI lb. of milk when 
made into butter. 1 hi.s ^i\'cs a balanci* of SI.(17. m fa\’or of 
makin;,' butter, to .say nothintt of the value of the fertilizer 
mat(‘riai in the sknn-mdk and tlu' jiroiit in hai'intt healthy, 
rajiid-ttrowiiii; caK es. 

It will readily be .seen that the side on which the [irofit will 
appear will depend wholly on the prices receivisl for milk and 
butter. If the milk is sold at the farm at four cents a quart 
and the butter must be sold at dO cents a pound, then the mar¬ 
gin of jirolit would amount to IJ.SS jicr DKK) lb. of milk, in 
favor of selling b\ the quart, provided the milk tests 4 per eent 
as in the first case. 

If, however, the herd in question consistisi of well-bred 
Jerseys, Kii int; milk testing; d per eent on the u\'erat;e, the result 
would be soini'what ditferent. 


1000 Ill. milk.4(i.d quarts 

4(15 quarts ()/ 4e.818.(10 

1(X)0 II). milk testing 5','.,50 Ih. fat 

50 D). fat..57 lli. hutter 

57 11). luittcrfi .’k) (•.$17.10 

9.50 11). skim-milk anil hiittcmiilk (n- 2.5 e. per ewt. S2..57 
Total.$19.47 


Thi.s leaves a balance of S7 cents jkt KKX) lb. of milk, in 
favor of makiiif: butter. 

The differeme in the total amount receivetl by each method 
is not large. Which will jaty letter in any given ca.se will 
depend on local conditions. Wherever milk must be sokl for 
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less than 4 cents a quart at the fami, it will probably pay better 
to make butter. 

The following' statement shows what may be done under the 
best conditions. A first-class Jersey herd gi'diig milk testing 
5 per cent on the averaf;c, and a ^ood l)utter-maker selling his 
butter for 4(1 cents a pound, would do business on the follow¬ 
ing basis; 

1000 11). milk U'Stiii;:; .s';;,..'lO Ih. fat 

,')() 11). fat. 57 Ih. of blitter 

57 lb. of liutterCfi 40 c.$22.80 

900 lb. skim-iiiilk anil buttermilk (n) 25 o. per 

ewt.$ 2.87 

Total.$25.17 

This leave.s a balance of $(i,.")7 per 1000 lb. of milk, in favor 
of butter-making, over selling milk at 4 cents a quart. This 
with 10 cows averaging 1.50 lb. of milk a day would mean just 
about f().7.5 a week or the sum of likll.fK) a year. 

It may be well to emphasize again the fact that the great 
value of the skim-milk for calf raising is not allowed for in the 
25 cents a hundredweight. That is its actual, estimated food 
value. But the fact that it is the nearest approach to nature’s 
food for young animals and that with it they make the most 
satisfactory gains with the least trouble, makes it worth more 
than double the price allowed. 


MAKINO BUTTER ON THE E.\RM 
Care of milk and iiietmb 

If butter is to l)e made on the farm, certain fundamental 
principles must be kept constantly in mind if satisfactory re¬ 
sults are to be obtained, for the success of butter-making does 
not begin with the churning process or even with the ripening 
of the cream, but with the quality of the fresh milk. High- 
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tn’ade butter cannot be nuule from milk wliieli lias not In'en 
drawn and cart'd for under clean conditions. Tlie value of 
butter is largely dependent on its flav or, and this is determined 
primarily by the inicrotir'jaiiisms which j;cr into the milk and 
cream before the butter is made, liiittcr-makiiifr actually 
begins with the milking jirocesss, and in order to obtain ^ood 
results, the body of tile cow should be kept clean, the iidiler 
and flank wi])ed with a damp clotli just before iiiilkiiii;, and the 
milk drawn into a sinall-tojipcd pail, in order to prevent dust 
and bacteria falliiif; into the milk. The condition of the dairy 
utensils is of the ^jreatest iniiiortance. .\ gool iiietlKKl for 
cleanim; the utensils is as follows; 

1. Rinse with lukewarm water to remove the lar^rer part of 
the milk. 

2. Wash thoroujrhl.v with liot water and a hoihI washing 
powder. It is desirable to use a brush for this proce.ss. 

3. Thoroughly rinse with clean, hot water. 

4. Scald with boiling water or, if steam is available, subject 
them to steam in a closed chamber for at least thirty minutes. 
The utensils I'an be very satisfactoril.v sterilized by the use of 
boiling water if care is taken to see that it is actually boiling 
when u.stsl. This jirocess is essential in order to remove the 
bacteria which adhere to the surfaces of the utensils. .Special 
care should be taken with the strainer cloth. 

Methorl of crenmittq. 

Several methods for separating the cream from the skimmed 
milk are in use on the farm. The older methoils, such a.s the 
shallow pan and the deep setting and the water dilution, may 
l>e used successfully under [iroper conditions. It is probable, 
however, that the centrifugal separator will, in most ca.sea, 
give more satisfactory results. The advantages of this method 
of creaming are summarizes! by rriithric a.s follows : 

“ 1. Fewer utensils are used unless there are only one or two 
cows in the dairy. 
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“ 2. TIk’ skiinincd milk is in ln'ttcr condition for the stock in 
that it is fresh and warm. 

“d. (hviiifj to the fact tliat tlic cream aiinrcfrates so small a 
quantity, it can he more carcfidly cooled and handled than the 
whole ndlk could he. 

“4. cream richer in hutter-fat can he skimmwl. This is 
essential for <'hurninf;. Most of the f;ravity-skinnncd 

cream is too ])oor iii hutter-fat. 

“5. Ia>ss hutter-fat remains in the skimmed milk.” 

The relative skimmiiif; efficiency of the hand-separator, as 
compared with the older gravity systems, is given hy flunzikcr ' 
as follows : 


Metbod 


rKUCKSTAtiK 

(!>' 1'\t in Smm- 

MIl.K 


OntrifuRal Hepiirntor 
Doop-sf'ttiiiK . . . 

Shallow pan . . . 

Water dihilion . . 


n. oj 
0.17 
0.44 

o. os 


If the dairy contains several cows, the .saving in cream by 
the use of the hand-.sepnrator will lie an important item. 
Taking all the advantages of this metluKl into consideration, 
the purchase of a liand-separator will, under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, be a good investment. 

Selection of the ncjmrntor. 

At the present time, there are many kinds of hand-separators 
on the market, many of tliein selling at verv reasonafde prices. 
The mistake shotild not f>e inaile of getting a machine which 
b too small. Each machine is limited in its capacity, and it 
should lie sufficiently large to do the separating in a reasonable 
length of time as the additional cost tif the larger machine will 


' Indiana Bulletin 116. 
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1h‘ more than offset l)y the savin;; in time anil labor of separat- 
iii;;. In hiiyinp; a separator, one shoulil he seleeteil which 1ms 
tl>e reputation of hein.i; ihirahle ami ea|ialile of close skimmiiiK, 
for the amount of fat left in the skimmeil milk is a \ery im- 
Ijortant item. 'I'liere slioiild he no ililileiilt\ in o])eratin;; any 
of the standard makes of sejiarators if the instructions aeeoiii- 
panyin;; the machine are followed. It should stand hwel on a 
solid base and he operated at the sjieed indicated for the par- 
tieidar machine. It is ahsohitel} essential that the separator 
he ke|)t elciin and well sterilized in order to prevent the cream 
heine contaminated. 

1 uruitioH ill pi'rri'ntiirjr i{f f<it from liiiiiil-.'irjiiinttur. 

'riiere are it muuhcr of fiictors which iifl'ect the percentage 
of fat in the ereiim and skimmed milk from a centrifugal separa¬ 
tor. Mitny dairymen htive the impression that the pi'reentage 
of fat should he constant, hut this is not the ease. 'I'lie chief 
factors idi'eetiug the ixTceutage of fat in the cream arc as 
follows: 

1. Richness of the whole milk. 

2. Variations in the speed of the separator. 

3. Temperature of the milk. 

4. Rate at which milk flows into the inaeliini'. 

5. Adju.stinent of the cream screw. 

(’>. Ainoimt of .skimmed milk or water used in fhi.shing the 
bowl. 

Most of these factors are under the control of the operator, 
and if milk from the same herd is iisi il anil ail the other factors 
are constant, the cream should not vary widely in its [H’recntage 
of fat from day to day. With most separators, the temperature 
of the milk should 1 k' from H-V to 9.')° for the la'st results. If 
the temperatuio is much lower than this, the separator may not 
do good work, and a richer cream will Ik' the result, hut there 
will also lx? a larger loss of cream in the skimmed milk. 

The proper spce<l for each machine is indicated on the crank, 
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and this speed should be uniformly maintained. If the speed 
is lowered, a larger amount of cream will result, but with a 
lower percentage of fat. If the speed is above that specified 
for the machine, it will give a smaller amount of cream with a 
richer test, d’he rate of inflow is controlled by the float be¬ 
tween the .sujjplv tank and flic separator, and if a con.stant 
supply of milk is ke])t in the taiik, little attention need be 
paid to this factor. The percentage of fat in the whole milk 
has a decided effect on tlie richness of the cream. The richer 
the milk, the higher will be the i)ercentage of fat in the cream, 
while the thinner the milk, the lower will be the fat test of the 
cream. This may account for sudden drojts in the fat test 
when new milch cows are added to the herd. If the amount 
of cream separated at one oi)eration is .small, the i)ercentagt‘ of 
fat it contains may lie materially aficcted by the amount of 
skimmed milk or water used in flu.shing the separator. If the 
amount of cream is fairly large, the flushing material will have 
little effect on the test of the cream. The jjurpose of the cream 
screw in the .s('j)arator is to enable the o[>erator to control the 
richness of the cream, and this can be done within rather wide 
limits. When once adju.sted, however, it should not be changed 
without good reason. Changes in the cream screw do not 
account for the daily fluctuations in the percentage of fat in 
hand-separatwl cream. These \arintions are usually due to 
the variations in the other factors mentione<]. It is the com¬ 
mon impression that the kind of feed I'aten by the cows affects 
the pen^entage of fat in the milk, but it has been thoroughly 
shown by numerous exiwriments that the percentage of fat in 
the milk cannot be ix-rmanently affected by the nature of the 
ration. Sudden changes may occur due to radical changes in 
the feed, but the composition of the milk very quickly goes 
back to normal. The percentage of fat in the milk is primarily 
dependent on the breed and the individual cow. 

For the best results, cream with a medium percentage of fat 
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should l)e separated. If the ereain is too rich, it is difficult to 
handle it, and it may pive trouhle in tlie churninj; [)roeess. 
On the other hand, if it is very thin, it may nut churn easily, 
and the larj,n‘ amount of skiniined milk ^;ives jjreater opportunity 
for the develojmieiil of bacteria wliich may injure the cpiality 
of the butler. I tider ordinary conditions, cream testing 
between 2.5 and 3.5 ])cr cent of butter-fat will give the be.st 
results. 

Care of ilir cTcnin (Outliric).' 

It is difficult to ad\ ise the farmer regarding the souring, or 
ripening, of eream because of varying conditions. It is a cpies- 
tion whether or not the average farm butter-maker can afford 
to u.se .starter, cchieh is a culture of lactic acid [)riKliiciiig organ- 
i.sms that should be usc'd in creameries; for, in the first place, 
few farmers are trained to handle the [iropagalion of these' 
bacteria projjerly, and, in the second place, the amount of 
starter that he would use is so small that he could probably 
obtain better results by spending his time in being more careful 
in the care of the milk and the ereain. 

Under ordinary conditions the cream should be cooled to 50“ 
F., or to a still lower tcmiierature, as soon as it is separated. 
On the second day it should be ripened by raising the tempera¬ 
ture to 70“ or 80° r. and maintaining that temiH-raturc until a 
mild acid flavor is developed. The cream may be held for 
several days if the flavor remains goiKl; if it is likely to become 
strong, it .should Iw churned Indore reaching this stage. 

Sometimes a hitter flavor develojis. In order to prevent it, 
the cream .should Ik- ripeix'd as quickly as possible after separa¬ 
tion. In this ea.se the rijaming process migtit Ik- conducted as 
follows: Set the freshly .separated cream at alxait 70“ F. 
When the next separation is made, put the warm cream into 
the can with the first separation, which is partly soured, and 

' C, U. Reading Course Bui, No. 60. 

2d 
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stir thoroughly, ('ontinue tliis protrs.s for two or three days. 
Care must be exercised in controlling the temperature so tliat 
the cream will not be over-ri|)ened. On the second and third 
days, perhaps, the ripening temi)erature will have to be dropped 
to 60° or 65° 1*’. 

Another method would be to add a small amount of butter¬ 
milk to the first batch of cream, which would ser\’e as a starter. 
The reason why this method should be used in case a bitter 
flavor develops is that the bitter flavor is produced by bacteria 
which grow' in milk and cream at temperatures of 50° F. or 
below; the bacteria will not grow even at these favorable 
temperatures if the cream is sour. 

The ripriihtg of erram 

“By the ripeiung of cream is meant the changes it undergoes 
from the time of separation until it is added to the churn. On 
these changes dei)ends very larg<'ly the quality of butter as 
regards texture and flavor. The teini)erature at which cream 
is held determines the firmness or texture, while the flavor is 
dependent on the by-products from the bacterial growth. 

“The purpose of riiHuung cream is fundamentally that of 
giving the butter the desir«l flavor and aroma, hut in addition 
it increases the ease and efficiency of churning. Cream is 
ripened in one of two ways: 

“First, it sours or ripens as a result of the action of bacteria 
which are normally present in milk and cream; or, 

“Secxind, it ripens as a n-sult of action of ts-rtain kinds of 
bacteria which are added in what is ternu'd a ‘starter.’ ’’ 
(Keithley.’) 

Many times the use of a starter in rii>eiung the cream will be 
found advantageous. The preparation of the starter is given 
by Guthrie * and l<1sk as follows: 

* Fanners’ Bulletin No. 641. » C. U. Cir. l.'l. 
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Prnpngaiiim of stnrlrr far Inittrr-makinq (fiutliric and Fisk). 

starter is a material eontaiiiiiif; <lesiral)le haeteria for the 
ri|)enin);, or souriiif;, of dairy products. 'I'liese bacteria may 
he purchased of companies \vlio,s(' advertisements appear in the 
dairy journals. The yrouin{; of the bacteria in whole milk or 
in skimmed milk is known as starter makiiiy. 

The method presented may s(]metinie.s he varie<l and .still 
good results he secured, hut a hegiuner should not experiment 
until he fully understands the i)riuci])les involved in the propa¬ 
gation of starter. 

In the cultivation of starter the usual practice is to carry 
the starter from day to da\ in a small quantity, which is more 
(•arefull\- handled than the major part. 'I’liis small atnonnt of 
starter is termed "mother starter." d'lie choice of containers 
for mother starter depends largelv on conditions and on the 
Iireferenee of the operator. (Hass is somewhat preferable, for 
through it dirt is easil\ detected and the condition of the curd 
is readily noted, dhu) or three bottles should he u.sed, for in 
pasteurization the\ may break. Metal holders, as copjxT 
properly tiruied, or liea\y tin, may he used. It is always well 
to use a sufficient mimher of c()ntainers so that careful selection 
is possible. 

Usually it is necessarvto ])rop.agate the mother starter two 
or tiiree times before the flavor of the commercial culture, which 
is often very disagreeable, w ill disappf ar. 

The steps in propagation of mother starter are as follows: 

1. Take tlux'C onc-ejuart bottles or fruit jars.* 

2. Use fresh, clean milk, which must ha\e a gmxl flavor. 
It may be either whole milk or skimmed milk. 1 siially it is 
advisable to u.se whole milk, for it is easier to choos<> desirable 
samples Ixdore milk has jmssed through the separator than 
afterward. 

3. Fill the containers onohalf to two-third.s full of milk. If 

' Larger receptacles may la" iiwsl if desired. 
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they are filled full, it is difficult to prevent contamination from 
the covers, which are hard to sterilize when the pasteurization 
is done in hot water. 

4. Protect the containers with regular covers (caps or 
tops). 

5. Pasteurize by heating to a temperature of 180° to 200° F. 
for thirty rninutt's or longer, and then cool to ripening tempera¬ 
ture of 00° to 75° F. Pasteurization may be aceomplisbed by 
tying a string about the necks of the bottles and suspending 
them in a pail or vat heated by steam or in a kettle or dish 
heated on a stove. (If pasteurized over a fire, do not let the 
bottles rest on the bottom of the reee])tacle.) Other supports 
may be used to keep the containers from ti])i)ing over. If 
glass containers are used, the temperature should be raised and 
reduced slowly in order to prevent breaking. 

6. After pasteurization the milk is ready for inoculation. 
Inoculate in a quiet place where the wind cannot blow dirt and 
bacteria into this clean seed bed. With dry fingers remove 
the cover and place it in a clean spot. Pour in all of the com¬ 
mercial culture, or two to ten per cent from tlie i)re\ ious day’s 
culture.* 

7. Ripen at about 00° to 75° F'. The first inoculation from 
the commercial culture should be ripened at about 70° to 85° F. 
The smaller inoculations require higher temperatures than do 
the larger inoculations. By experience an oix’rator can soon 
learn what inoculation and temperature should be used to ripen 
his starter in a given time. Usually a 1 to 8 per cent inocula- 

’ The amount of ripent'd starter for inoculation can be measured 
aoouratoly in a veasel, such as a sterilized cup or spoon, or it can be 
determined rather closely by the eye. Pla<'e the thumb above the 
millc line in the bottle to Ixi inoculated, in this way measurinR the 
MDOunt to add. and raise the milk line to that mark by pouring in the 
ripened starter. Be sun> that the curd from the pre\ious day is well 
broken. After inonulation, shake the freshly inoculated sample so as 
to distribute the bacteria. 
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tion will rip<>n a starter in twelve hours at ahout F, The 
temperature must he fairly eoustaiit. 

S. The starter is ripe when a eurd forms, ’I'lus euril should 
he soft and like eustard iji a|)j)earauee; it should not he hard 
and firm. 

9. When the startcT is ripe, it should he u.sed at once. If this 
eauuot he done, cool to ')(l“ h'. or lower. Do not .shake the 
starter before puttiuj; it in storage. 

10. On examination the eurd should he smooth auil eompaet, 
without fjas poekets. (las shows the preseuee of uude.sirable 
haeteria. A hard, hnni)y eurd, whe,\', and hi>;h acid show over- 
ripeness, which is \-(‘r\' uudesiral)le. .\fter the state of the 
eurd is noti'd, .shake well to break it into a smooth, lumple.s,s 
condition. Shake with a rotary motion, hein^; careful not to 
touch the caj) for fear of eoutaiuiuatiou. .Now smell and ta.ste 
it, but never from the starter container; always pour some of 
the eurd into a spoon or enj) and then replace the cover imtne- 
diately. After smelling;, it is best to jait at least a teasixKinful 
into the mouth. Seek for a desirable, clean, mild, acid flavor. 
The first propaRation is likely to he somewhat disaRri-eable 
iK'cause of the i)resenee of .some of the oriRinal medium. 

On a farm the cream miRht he handled in the following 
manner: .Suppose the dair\'man separates, each half day, 10 
lb. of cream testing alrout do per cent hntter-fat. On Monday 
a new starter of atK)nt tw()-thirds of a quart is iiua'ulated from 
a starter that has tarn held from Friday or Saturday. The 
remainder of the held-over starter is put in the 10 Ih. of cream. 
The cream is then set at ahout h.'D F.: it ma\' ha\ e to be act 
in a cooler place Ix'fore evening. In the e^■ening 10 lb. more 
cream are aidderl, and all the cream, which is now in the one 
vessel, is set at alK)ut 00° F. On Tuesday morning arid the 
morning's cream and set at 00° to (k>° F., as during the day it is 
more convenient to watch the rifxming pna'css than at night. 
In the evening arid the evening’s cream and set at .58° to 60“ F., 
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for by this time tliere is a very large army of bacteria at work. 
On Wednesday inoniing churn the 40 lb. of cream and start 
the ripening jirocess anew with Wednesday's cream. 

It is important not to develop too much acid. The amount 
of inoculation and the temperature must be managed so as to 
gain a certain end under certain conditions. 

Methods of determining the ripeness of cream. 

It is important that the ripening process should be carefully 
controlled, and that the cream should have the proper degree 
of ripeness before it is churned. The ripening is caused by the 
development of lactic ai'id as a result of the action of the lactic 
bacteria and the amount of acid development will determine 
to a large bxtent the flavor and aroma of the butter. The 
commonest method for determining the ri|)eness of the cream 
on the farm is by its taste and smell. It should have a clean 
acid flavor without any objectionable flavor. The degree of 
ripeness may also be judged by the appearance. When the 
cream is well ripened, it becomes slightly thickened and takes 
on a more or less glos.sy ni)iK‘arance. Another method for 
determining the degree of ri[K‘nes.s is to make an acid test, as is 
done in regular creamery practice. Thi.s test is made by 
treating a definite amount of the cream with an alkaline solu¬ 
tion and an indicator. The cream is measured out into a 
white cup and the indicator adde<l. after which the alkaline 
solution is slowly run into the cream while it is being stirred. 
The appearance of a faint pink tint indicates the point at 
which the acid in the cream is neutralized by the alkaline 
solution. The amount of acid present is then calculated 
from the amount of alkaline .solution used. Several methods 
for making this tc.st are in common use and the apparatus 
and directions can t)e secured from the different dairy supply 
houses. Either Farrington’s alkaline tablets (p. 134) or Pub- 
low’s acid test (p. 300) will give satisfactory results and is 
easy to use. In many eases, this meth(xl of determining the 
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ripeness of the cream is ])referal)lc to using simply the taste 
and smell. 

Coloring the bniier (Keithley) 

The uniformity in appearance and attracti\eness of hotter is 
greatly increased hy the eitlor. ^riu* natst desired color is that 
usually found in butter j)rodueed in ,!nne, uluai eou's are hu\'ing 
large amounts of green, succulent feed. Hutter-niakers en¬ 
deavor to maintain a uniform color throughout the year hy the 
use of butter coloring.’ d’he amount of color varies with the 
sea.son, hut is usually at the rate of one-half to Ij ounces of 
(•olor for each 2.n lb. of butter, which is about one-half to 
tea.spoonfuls for each lb. of butter. 'I’his color should l)c 
adfled to the cream just after cream has been (jut in the churn 
and before churning hiis begun. 

Churning (Keithley) 

Churning is a process of removing butter-fat, which exi.sts in 
minute globules, from milk or cream. 'I'liis is aeeointtlished by 
agitating the cream thoroughly, thereby causing the fat globules 
to come into contact with each other and cohere as a result of 
concussion. The composition of cream affects the ease of churn¬ 
ing. It is compost'd, as we know, of butter-fat and milk-serum. 
The perwntage of butter-fat uffeets the proximity to each other 
of the fat globules which exi.st iti sus[K'nsion in the serum of 
milk and cream, (ilobules are much nearer each other in 
cream than in milk and nearer each other in 40 (X'r cent cream 
than in 15 per cent cream. The effect of tem|«‘rature on the.se 
minute fat globules is to harden or soften them, just as it docs 
lard, tallow, and other fats, k low temi>erature hardens them ; 
a higher causes them to liecome soft. The ease or readiness 
with w'hich they adhere to each other Ufxm isiming in contact 
IS dependent ufxm their softne.ss. If they aa* tix) firm, they do 
not adhere readily. 
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With these few facts in mind, it is well to note the most im¬ 
portant factors which influence the process of churning. These 
factors are; 

(1) The percentage of butter-fat in cream. 

(2) The tempeniture of tlie cream. 

(fl) Fullness of the churn. 

(4) Speed of the churn. 

(5) Breed of cows. 

‘ (6) Individuality of cows. 

(7) Time in the period of lactation. 

(8) The feed of cows. 

(9) Acidity of cream. 

A brief discussion of these factors will bring out more clearly 
the effect of each. 

(1) As noted above, the percentage of butter-fat determines 
the proximity of the fat globuh's to each otluT and affects the 
chances of their coming into contact tluring tlie churning or 
agitation of the cream. 

(2) The temperature of tliese fat globules determine.s their 
softness and the ease with which they adhere and form the 
small granules. These unite with others until they become 
visible in granules as large as wheat and corn kernels. 

(3) The fullness of the churn affects the amount of agitation 
which is possible during the revolution of the churn. If the 
amount of cream is small, it may adhert’ to the walls of the churn 
and readve little or no agitation. On the other hand, if the 
amount is to<i large, the churn will Ix' so full that very little 
room will be left for the agitation and concu.ssion. 

(4) The speed of the churn also affects the amount of agita¬ 
tion the cream receives. If it is revolved too rapidly, the cen¬ 
trifugal force is sufficient to cause the cream to remain in one 
end without causing agitation. If it is revolved too slowly, the 
cream flows from one end of the churn to the other and does 
not receive agitation or concussion. 
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(5) Tlie size of fat globules in milk varies aeeonlitig to the 
breed. The larger the.se globules, the more quickly an<l easily 
they unite. lienee their etl'eet on the time risiuired for churniug. 

(()) The |)roduetion of large and small fat globules \aries in 
individual cows. .Some produce a larger percentage of largt' 
fat globules than others. Ilenei' th<‘ churning time is alfceted 
by the individuality of the cow, 

(7) The stage in the period of lactation is also an influencing 
factor because of its effect on the size of the fat globules and for 
other rea.sons not yet fully understood. In tlie earlier ])art of 
the mil,king jicriod eoas lu'oduce milk containing larger fat 
globules than they do during tlu' later months. 

(S) 'llie effect of feed u])on churning is due to its elfect upon 
the composition of the fat globules. It is generally conceded 
that a green succulent fei'd, like grass, green corn, ensilage, 
and the like, tends to increase the softness of the fat globules, 
while a dry feed, such as grain and ha,v, causes a harder butter- 
fat. 

(9) The aeidit.x' of cream probably alfeets the time and com¬ 
pleteness or efficietiey of churning. 7'he rifaneil cream will 
probably churn in less time and more efficiently than sweet 
cream; hence, if it is necessary to churn quantities of cream 
which have Ix-en collected from day to day, as is almost uni¬ 
versally true in farm butter-making, they should la; mixed 
together a few hours lM'for<’ churning in onler that the acidity 
will 1 h.‘ uniform throtighout the whole (piantity. 

While all these factors alfeet the time and labor required for 
churning, the ino.st important ones are th<‘ ]«Te<‘ntage of fat in 
cream, the temperature of the cream, and the fullness and speed 
of churn. If these four factors are carefully controlled, little 
difficulty in churning will tx’ ex[x'rienced. The cream for 
churning shouhl contain at least 2.7 per (suit butt<T-fat, should 
be at such a temperature that it will churn in twent,v-five to 
thirty minutes, giving a firm, granular butter, and should be 
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sufficient in quantity to fill the barrel churn between one- 
third and one-half full. The chnrn should be revolved so as to 
(five the ffreatest agitation and concussion [)ossible. 

The abject of rhiiniiiu/ (sec b'ijfs. 72, 72). 

In churninjf, ihe butter-fat fflobiilcs should be ma.s.sed into 
granules in order that it can be more easily separated from the 

other milk constituents. 
The separation of this 
butter-fat with ease and 
efficiency makes churn¬ 
ing one of the niost im¬ 
portant stcjis in the pro¬ 
duction of butter either 
in creameries or on 
farms. 'I'he degree or 
amount of churning is 
dependent on the size of 
granules desired. This 
\aries in [iracticc'; but 
if the purpose in having 
them a definite size is 
thoroughly understcKid, 
the efforts at controlling 
their size can be more 
intelligently made. The 
purpo.se or object in controlling the size of butter granules 
during churning is thret'fold; (1) removal of buttermilk; 
(2) more even distribution of salt; and (2) finer (frain or 
texture. 

The buttermilk can b<* most thoroughly remos-ed if butter 
b in the form of granules varying in size from that cf com 
kernels to peas. The ma.ssing of butter into lumps as large as 
a waJnut or a man’s fist results in the incorporation of butter- 
Oiilk and makes removal by wasliing very improbable. Again, 
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if butter is in small fjninules, the salt can be imire easily dis¬ 
tributed and the butter be more uniformly salted. 'I'lie amount 
of working neee.ssary is reduced and results in a finer (;rain and 
te.xture. If the butter is in one 

mass when the salt is added, ^ /m 

the workitift necessary to dis- 

tribute the salt will usually in- 

jure the b(«ly. 'J'he size of the If" \ 

granules can be controlled by 

stopping the churn frequently 

after the btitter breaks. 'I'he 

churn should be stopja'd tthen 

butter is in granules as large 

as corn kernels or iteas. zfS' \ m 


fVashing the butter (Keithley) 

After the churning has been ^ ^ 

completed, the buttermilk ,, ,,,, ,, , 

, , . , / , ^l{l./.i 1 !»• wwiiijj churn, 

should be drawn off through a 

fine-meshed .strainer to jirevent loss of small particles of 
butter. When the buttermilk has been removed, the butter 
should lie wa.shed with cold water which is a few degrees 
colder or warmer than the buttermilk was. 'J'his temjierature 
depends on the butter. If it is tiai .soft, irse colder water; if 
too firm, use warmer water. Th(‘ reasons for washing butter 


I.V.SUIE VIEW 


I'lif NwiciK churn. 


aretliree: (1) to remove the greater jiart of the buttermilk, 
and in many eases to improve the flai'or: (2) to improve the 
keeping quality; (.'I) to “firm” or hanlen the butter so that 
it can be more easily handled and neatly paekisl. 'I'he metlmd 
of washing depends .somewhat on the kind of churn in u.se, but 
tile primary object is the same, viz., removal of the biittertnilk. 
In a barrel churn, if an amount of water etjuul to that of the 
buttermilk is used, eight to twelve revolutions is generally suffi- 
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cient to remove the buttermilk. When washing is completed, 
the butter should still be in the granular condition. 


Salting the hvtier (Keithley) 

After drawing off the wash water, the granular butter should 
be salted. The amount of salt neees.sary varies. If the reasons 
for salting are kept in mind, the amount necessary can be readily 
determined. There are three reasons for salting: (1) improve¬ 
ment of the flavor; (2) satisfying market demands ; (2) serves 
more or less as a ])reber\ ative. 

There are several methods in use among butter-makers for 
determining the amount of salt to be added to butter. In 
crean>erics salt is usually calculated on the butter-fat basis, i.c. 
from the weight of cream and percentage of butter-fat the 
pounds of butter-fat are calculated, and for each pound of 
butter-fat a definite amount of salt is added. This amount 
varies from | 07,. to oz. a pound, dependent on demands of 
the market. In the larger dairies, where from .oO to lb. are 
made a week, probably the most common metlnxl is to weigh 
the granular butter after washing has been completed, and add a 
definite amount of salt for each pound of butter. This amount 
varies in different localities from 5 oz. to oz. to a pound. 
When this practice is followed, the salt should Ik- sifted evenly 
over the granular butter by use of a fine-meshed sieve. This 
prevents the addition of lumps of salt, which would be dissolved 
and distributed with difficulty. 

In the small farm dairies, where from .5 to 10 lb. are made a 
week, it is usually the practice to estimate the weight of butter 
and guess at the amount of salt neecs.sary. This practice is not 
to be recommended on account of the great lack of uniformity 
in salting which results. Either the practice followed in cream- 
«ies or the larger dairies should be used. Weighing both the 
butter and salt is probably the more practical. 
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Fill. 74. — Lever butter-worker. 


Working the bvtter (Keithley) (sit FIl's. 74, 7.'), 7(1) 

\fter the addition of the .salt, the butter should he worked. 
1'he purpose.s of workiiif; are : (1) to distribute the suit; (2) to 
produee a compact, firm, 
elose-te.xturwl body ; (d) to 
expel moisture and butter¬ 
milk. 

The amount of working 
necessary to distribute the 
salt depends on the granu¬ 
lar eondition of the butter 
and salt. If the butter is 
in lumps or is very firm, 
more working is retiuired 
than if butter is in small 
granules. If the salt is not 

well pulverized anil fine grained, it is hard to dis.solve and 
distribute. It dissolves and is distributed more easily in a 

fairly .soft butter than in a 
very firm, hard butter. 

The ilesired bisly is also 
dependent on the granular 
condition and firm ness of the 
butter. When the granules 
arc small and verj' firm work¬ 
ing reipures more (‘ffort. 
When they are too soft the 
butter requires less work¬ 
ing, but is very likely to be 
la<’king in texture, i.e. with¬ 
out a granular apjiearanee when the broken surface is ex¬ 
amined. 

Three points should be observed in determining whether 



Fig. 76. 


-Originul Wrtt^rs’ hutter- 
worker. 
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butter is worked sufficiently; (1) it should present a firm, glossy 
appearance; (2) the texture, especially at later examinations, 
should resemble the granular structure of broken end of steel 

rod ; (3) there should be no 
grittiness due to the un¬ 
evenly distributed or undis¬ 
solved salt. This can be 
determined by taking a 
small piece of butter be¬ 
tween the teeth and biting 
into it repeatedly'. Any 
grittiness will soon be ob¬ 
served. 

Insufficient working is 
Fio. 70, - Me«)n buttcr-workor. ’ generally shown by a mottled 

appearance in color on the 
cut surface. This is largely due to an uneven distribution of 
salt. Overworking is usually shown by a poor grain or tex¬ 
ture. This results in a salvy condition and injures the keep¬ 
ing quality. Tlie aim of butter-makers should be to produce 
a high-grade article that is uniform week after week in flavor 
and composition. This can be done by careful methods in 
ripening, salting, and working. 

Printing and packing batter (Keithley) (see Fig. 77) 

The printing and packing of butter is the first and funda¬ 
mental step in getting it on the market or before the consumer, 
and should be given careful attention. The greatest lack of 
uniformity in farm butter i.s probably that apparent in package 
or printing. The objects to be attainesl are: (1) convenience 
in handling; (2) attractivenes.s for the consumer; (3) source of 
advertising to the pitxlucer. 

Success in making tlie butter attractive, convenient to handle. 
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and an advertisement in itself will niak(‘ profit more probable if 
care be taken in the production of a f;oo<l (piality of butter. 
^^itll such attributes butter can usually be profitably marketed. 

The paeka^es now in use ainoiif; farmers are eroeka, fil)er 
boxes, parchment papers and eartous, dishes, buckets, pans, 
and the like. The use of some of these 
packafjes makes attraeti^■eness and e(ju- 
'■enience impossible. The most desirable 
and attractive forms of ])aekaf;es are the 
•1-, 5-, or 10-i)ouud earthen crocks and 
the 1- or 2-pouud prints wrapiK'd in ])arch- 
inent papers. These wrapped prints are 
in some eases inclosed in pasteboard ear- 
tons or boxes, 'i'he name and address of 
the producer and a brief stateinetit eon- 
eernint; l>utter is usually printed upon 
the ])aj)er or carton. 'I'his serxcs as an 
ad\’ertisement and makes a trade-mark 
ixjssible whereby the i)ublic may know 
what to call for and know whether the butter reeeivexi is the 
butter that was asktsi for. d'his should lea<l to an increased 
demand for that particular pnxluet. 

Afarkciing the hiiiier (Keithley) 

The original and ultimate object in the prwiuetion of farm 
butter, as in any other product, should 1k’ prtxluetion at a 
profit. This profit, being deiK'udent on the marketing, should 
make the efforts toward s<*euring a suitable market greater than 
is usually the case. The objects to !><■ gained! in marketing are: 
(1) patrons who appreciate and are willing to pay for a butter 
suf)erior in quality and appearance; (2) a ef)n.stant steady 
market; (3) sati.sfied customers, which will result in an in¬ 
creased demand. 



Fki. 77. ■ Hand butter 
priuler. 
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With these points in mind it is well to state the kinds of 
market that are available and which are being profitably taken 
advantage of in difl'ereiit sections of the I niterl States. These 
arc classed as follows: (1) private customers, c.g.,individuals, 
hotels, and restaurants; (2) selected grocery stores; (li) .sum¬ 
mer hotels in certain localities; (4) commission houses in near¬ 
by cities. 

BUTTElt SCOKE-CAUD 


Sample. 



Date 

Uemahkb ; 


Reoommkndationb : 


Salt.% 

Water ....% 


Naues of Judges 
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FLAVOR 

DeMrfibU 

Cltan, Creiuny — plcasnnt boufiuet, An)ma. 


I' nrieAirdblr 

DT'K t<> ('reamekv Conditionh 

r)irt> {name rnuAr if poitnihle) 

Chiini, VhI, S<‘pjirut<)r, <‘tr. 

WfKxl}', Haiirifl. 

Pix>r starter, T<«) liittli ntK'iiinK 

Oji.v, U'liiiMTulure 


Due TO Farm C'onditiosh 

Dirtv {uftmf r(iu'<r if 

{’nils, (’iitis, Hjirn. Milkhoii***'. etr 
Wceti^v (Name if fMiiNil)|c) 
Barnv, 
f’ow>, 

Fwly (N’ftrno if pofwihle), 
Sila«p, Ha>. Griiin 


Due Tt) EtTHEH CrEaMEKV OK F'aRSI (’ON' 
1)11 [OSa OR itoTIl 


F'lat, 

Hmothere(J, 

Fiah>, 

Turpeotmy, 


Mittar, 

Metallir, 

Dirty ^Strainer 


nODV 


l>rairdhli 

Wa*\, M(‘<litiiii Cnun on lotiglh). 


Weak, 
Taltowv, 
Milk,\ liriiif, 

(Iri'iisN. 

Siiort (Jraiti, 


( mliairdMe 

Toti iniM h water, 

Not ''iiriiiirh water. 
V\Kfer not well ineof- 
jMirnloti. 

I.eakv 


roi.oH 

111 ttriihlf 

I'liifortii, Mcdiutii Slunlo l.Iiineor Straw). 

f li'lrairnlilr 

Waw, 'Foo littllt, 

Streakoii, 'J'oo IiikIi, Not clear 


S\I.T 

/><'irotW* 

\S(‘ll (iijwohol, Molmiu in Amount. 

Too liiirli. (iTittv, 

Too iiKhl. Not well (|i«tnl)UU*i 


PACK \(;k 

/imirdlilr 

Neat, ClfHfi, Attrartlve. 


( nflfMtrnhlf 


Not muted to market, 
poorly packed, 
f'linap, 

Dirty, 


Not fintahed, 
Moidv, 

Not full, 
Damaged. 


Holding butter for trinter me 

It frequently is desirahle on the farm to store butter during 
the summer for use in the winter when the supply is scarce 
and the price high. In this way it is frtspiently [Kissible to 
effect quite a saving and at the same time provide a supply of 
high-grade butter for the entire winter. Ciuthrie gives the 
method for storing butter for home use as follows: 

“Tlie procedure of manufacturing butter and of packing it 
should be as follows : Make the butter fniin cream that con¬ 
tains a low acidity, or preferably from cream that is perfectly 
sweet. This cream should be pasteurized at 145° F. for thirty 
minutes. After pasteurization, it should l)e cooler! to 48° or 50° 
F. and it should be held at approximately this temperature for 
at least three hours before churning. Care should be exercised 
2e 
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in washing the butter, and tlien sufficient salt should be added 
to give it the desired taste. A high percentage of salt in butter 
is not advantageous in the keeping ])roperties. 

“There are two mettKxls of packing butter for this purp<jse. 
In either case a stone jar which has been thoroughly washed 
and scalded is the best receptacle. The butter may be printed 
in ]-pound bricks and then submerged in a salt solution, or it 
may be solidly packwl. Jn case it is put into brine, this brine 
should be made by first boiling the water and then a sufficient 
amount of dairy salt added to make a brine that will float an 
egg. The prints may be wrai)i)ed in parchment or they may 
be submerged without being wrapped. It is a little more con¬ 
venient in removing the butter from the brine and in its prepa¬ 
ration of the table to have it wrai)pt>d. In order that the 
butter be kept submerged in the brine, it is well to place a 
plate or a woixlen circle over the top of the butter and to weight 
it down with a stone. If a wooden circle is used, odorous woods 
should be rejected. 

“If it is desirable to pack the butter solidly in a jar, it should 
be covered with a white cloth which has been thoroughly 
scalded and then about one-eighth inch of salt should be spread 
over the cloth. The salt protects the surface of the butter and 
the cloth aids in removing the salt. 

"The next step consists in storing the butter at low tempera¬ 
tures. It will usually hold nicely when placed on the floor of a 
cool cellar.” 


CHEE-SE-MAKINO ON THE F.VR.M 

During the last half century, the cheddar chee.se industry of 
this country has l>een largely transferred frr)m the farm to the 
factorj'. Yet in spite of this change there are still many farms 
where cheese can well be made, as is .shown by the fact that 
about nine and one-half million pounds of cheese were made on 
farms in 1909 according to the United States Census report. 
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There are also several varieties of soft or fancy chwses which 
may i)rofitahly be made on the farm, some of these from skim- 
milk, and whose manufacture works well with farm butter- 
makin)? or the sale of cream. 

The methoris ajjplieable for cheese-makiiif: on the farm differ 
somewhat from tho.se uscsl in the factory. 'I'liose suitable for 
makiiif; cheddar or American cheese are ^i' en by I.^ir.sen and 
Jones as follows: 

Methods for viahing cheddar cheese on the farm (Larsen* and 
Jones). 

For cheese-making: it is e.'ctrcmely important that the milk 
be pnxluced under tlie most sanitary conditioti.s, anil that it be 
coolfsl as low as ijossible without freezing’ at once after it is 
milkrsl. 

It is also imi)ortant tliat the milk be made into eheese at 
least onet' each day. It is best if the clieese can be made at 
once after milkiiiK. 

Coagulate milk with rennet. 

A regular cheese-vat having a jacket for heating and cfwling 
the milk is the best as a container of the milk. Such a vat is 
not alwa) s obtainable on the farm. clean .sanitary tub, or 
even a wash boiler, may be usisl. The milk should all la'strained 
through two thicknes.ses of cheesecloth as it is [wured into the 
cheese tub. 

Then bring the whole amount of milk to a tcmjx'rature of 
F. If the milk is heated on a stove, great care should lie 
taken not to heat too rai>idly, nor to fia) high a tcmi)crature. 
A good way is just to warm a small amount and then mix it 
with the whole. No part of the milk should la- heatcfl to a 
higher temperature than l'2tf F. higher teinfwrature than 
this will interfere with the j)ro[K'r curdling of the milk. 


' So. Dak. Bui. 164. 
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If the milk from a whole day is made into cheese, then it is 
sufficiently ripe to “set” as soon as the proper temperature has 
been obtained. On the other hand, if the milk is made into 
cheese shortly after milking, then the milk should stand not 
less than an hour at the <S(i° F. temperature to ripen before the 
rennet is addesi, Iti ease this eamiot be done, a small amount 
of goixl sour milk, buttermilk, or whey may be mixxsl with the 
milk from which the cheese is to be made. Do not add more 
than 2 per cent or more than 2 lb. of the gocxl sour milk to 
each 100 lb. of cheese-milk. 

The next .step is to add the color. Butter color will not do 
for this. It must be ehee.se color. The amount to add will 
vary with the strength of the color and with the <lemands of 
the market. The chee.se .should not be red, nor should it be 
white. A mwlium yellow color is liked by most cheese con¬ 
sumers. Add from one-half to one teaspoonful (-j^ to ^ 
ounce) to each 1(K) lb. of milk, and mix thoroughly. 

The amount of rennet to add al.so varies with many eondi- 
tions, the chief ones of which are the acidity of the milk, the 
strength of the rennet, and the temperature of the milk. The 
amount of rennet addr-d should be such that the milk curdles 
in twenty to thirty minutes. This amount will be about one 
ounce to 250 lb. of milk. 

When the rennet has been measured out, it should be mixed 
with about 40 times the amount of cold water. When ready 
to add tlie dilute<l rennet, stir the milk. This is done .so that 
the rennet will be completely mixed before it has a chance to 
act on any one part of the milk. Continue to stir the milk for 
about two minutes. Do not disturb the milk while coagulating. 
Cutting the curd. 

The curd .should not l>e cut till it is reasonably solid. To 
teat when it is ready, in.sert the forefinger into the curdled milk 
at an angle of 45 degrees, then slowly lift the finger straight up. 
If the curd splits smoothly over the finger, then it is ready to 
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cut, while if it breaks into small pieces and ragged, then it is 
too soft to cut. 

rsually, the time required for the curd to set, from the time 
the rennet is added, is from threc-fonrths to one hour. .VlHiiit 
twenty minutes is rwjuired for the milk to curdle. Fully aa 
much time will he rc<)uired for the curd to set until it is ready 
to cut. 

Special cheese knives are made for cutting: the curd into 
small squares. For makiiii,' cheese on a small scale on the 
farm these are not necessary. homemade, lony-hladed wihxIcii 
knife ma>' he used. The curd should he cut lenp'tliwise and 
crosswise into .small cuhes. .V wire toaster is a convenient t(H>l 
for completing the enttiny' of the curd into cuhes not over one- 
half inch in diameter, d'lie particles shoulil he as uniform in 
size as is possihle to obtain an e\'cn cook or even heating. 
Ilraling the ninl. 

'J'he curd is not “cooked.” It is firadually heat(ai to expel 
the moisture, and to make the curd firm. .\t this sta(;e there 
will be considerahle whey. l)i[) some out and heat it to a 
tem()erature of hi.')° F. Then y’radually pour it hack and mix 
it very ffently with the contents of the \’at. Do not allow' the 
curd to mat. Kee[) the i)articles separate hy frentle stirring. 
If roughly handled, while the curd p,articles are soft, much of 
the fat will he lost in thi- wliey. 

Pour in only enough hot whe,\’ to rai-'C the temiK-rature of 
the whole .‘i or 4 rlegrws, then gently stir for five minutes, 
.'^dd hot whey again to increase the temiMTature li or 4 dt!gree» 
more and stir five minutes, (’ontimu' this until the tempera¬ 
ture has reachwl about 11X1° F’. It will thus rcspiire about 
thirty to forty minutes to bring the temperature from .S()° F. to 
lOff F. Allow the curd to remain at this temiwratnrc till the 
curd i.s cooked thmugh. When this is done, the ciirrl is .so hard 
that when a handful of it is ,s<pit‘<‘zed, and when the grip again 
i.s released, the curd particles will not stick together. 
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After the curd has reached this stage, allow it to remain in 
the whe>' for about thirty to forty-five minutes more. TIiLs 
is done to develop acid in the curd. In the manufacture of 
Cheddar cheese in the factory, the whey is drawn and the curd 
is piled to develop the j)ropcr amount of acid. On the farm tliis 
method is not practicable. There is a slight danger of over¬ 
cooking the curd by the modified method. 

The curd thus left in the whey should be closely watched .so 
it does not get too much acid. A curd that has developed too 
much acid produces a dry cheese, lacking in flavor. A cheese 
that contains too little acid is likely to develop gas when put 
into the curing room, d'he curd may be tested occasionally on 
a piece of hot iron. When it string.s about one-half inch, then 
draw the whey from the curd. 

While the curd is developing acid in the whey, it must not 
be allowed to mat. Stir it just enough to keep it from matting. 

When the proper amount of acid has been developed, then 
drain off the whey. The curd should be gently .stirred to aid 
in getting the whey effectively drained awa\' from it. 

Preparing the cheese for the press (see Figs. 78, 79). 

When the curd is ripene<l as mentioned above, “the milling 
process,” or subdividing the curd, is done away with. The 
curd is ready for the salting as soon as 
it has been well stirred and the whey is 
thoroughly drained off. 

About 1 lb. of salt should be added to 
the curd for each ,300 lb. of milk used. 
The amount of salt the maker should 
regulate according to the quality of 
chee.se he wishes to make. Too much 
salt makes the cheese too dry and it 
retards the curing. Too little salt causes the cheese to ripen 
too fast. The salt .should be thoroughly mixed with the curd 
to secure uniform distribution. 



Pin. 78. — A hoop for 
iDftkinit "Young America ” 
ofaeeae, h sUe suitable fur 
the farm. 
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If cheese is regularly made on the farm, siH'cial li(K>ps should 
he i)urchased. The Y'oung America liooj) is prol)a!)ly of most 
suitable size for farm cheeses. 'I'liese hoops make a cheese 
that is seven inches in diameter. Tlie lieight is variable. The 
most suitable weight to make a Young America clieese is alwut 
10 lb. 

If a cheese is made only n()W and then, a hoop may be made 
from a small tin pail having straight sides and a diameter of 
about 7 to S inches, d'here is no ol)jection to a lioop of greater 
diameter. If such a hoop is use<l, holes should be made in the 
end to permit draining of the whey during pressing. 

The hoops should first be thoroughly eleamsi. Then place 
some cheesecloth within the hoop. Make the folds as .smooth 
as possible. The curd is then plactsi in the lasjp. .Special 
hoop liners or bandage and circles should be pureha.st'd if the 
hoops of regular sizes are used. 

Care should be taken to keep the curd warm. Do not ex¬ 
pose it too much to the (!old air. Cold curd will not unite when 
put into the j)ress. 

When the curd has been placed in the hoop, theti put the 
follower (circular hoard) on and place it in the press. 

Pressing the cheese. 

If much cheese is made on the farm, one of the regular 
cheese presses should be purchased. If only a small amount 
is made, a homemade press will serve the ])uri)ose. press 
such as is illustrated will do the work. .An old wagon tongue 
will serve the purpose of the lever. One end may be fastened 
to the side of a building with a strong set of hinges or it may 
be just in.serteil under a block of wikkI fastened to the wall. 

In pressing the cheese in such a press, care should lie taken 
to keep the lever level, otherwise the eheesi’ will not tx" regular 
in shape. 

When the cheese is first put to press, very little pressure 
should be applied. The weight should lie close to the cheeae. 
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The pressure is gradually increased by moving the weight 
toward the end of the lever. In ease> the curd should be a 

little cold, greater pressure 
should he applied when 
first put into press. A 
final pressure of about .KK) 
to 8(X) Ih. should he ap- 
])lied to the cheese. This 
does not mean that the 
weight should be so heavy 
as that. 

When the cheese has 
been in i)ress about one 
hour, it should he turned, 
and the bandage or lining 
shoulil he adjusted. If 
the cheese does not UTiite 
well, apply a little warm 
water. In another two hours, turn the cheese again. The 
cheese should remain in pre.ss not less than twenty-four hours. 
In case the cheese does not unite well in pressing, it may 1 k" 
soaked in warm water while still in the bandages, then put 
back in the pres.s. 

Curing the cheete. 

So far, the cheese is only half made. The curing is a very 
important part of ehwfa'-making. The temi)erature and 
humidity of the curing nx)in should lx)th lx* under rca.sonable 
control. The curing room must not Ix' tix) dry. This will 
cause the chee.se to dry tix) quickly, aTid to crack. There should 
be no draft in the curing nxm, yet it should jx-rmit of ventila¬ 
tion. 

If the curing room is too dry, the fl(x)r of the room may be 
sprinkled with water or a wet sheet may be hung up in the 
rcK»n. 


Fio. 79. — A convenient hand ciioow prt^KS. 
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If it is desired to have the clieese cure quickly, then the tem¬ 
perature may be kept at about 70° !•'. The In'st cheese, how¬ 
ever, is obtained from slow euriiii; in a cold room. .\ tem|)era- 
ture between .50° F. and 00° !■'. |)riKluces ^oihI results. 

A cidlar is probably the best availabk' place f(tr a curing nHim 
on the farm. 

WIk'U the cheeses are first [)iit in the euriii),' rootn on the 
farm, they should be turned daily ; and duriu); the riiK'ninj; 
process, should they become molily on the surface, the chee.se 
and shelvinj; should be waslu'd thorou>,ddy with a stronji; .salt 
brine. 

Methods i)f mailing udiiii' af (hr mifl cheese (I'isk) 

The metluKl of manufacture here presented for each kind of 
cheese is the one that was found to (,'i'e the best ri'sults. 

There are certain requirements which must be eomplini with 
m order that the cheese shall be of prime uniform (piality; 
(1) The cheese must have a piod flavor. It can be of no Ix-tter 
flavor than the milk from which it is tjiade, and therefore there 
must be' a supply of ^ood milk. (If) 'I’he room in which the 
cheese is made must !«■ so constructed that the temperature 
can be controlled. This is necessary in order to insure a uni¬ 
form development of lactic aeiil. ( i) \ ;:o(kI, clean starter 
must Ix' used.' The starter not onlv hastens the development 
of lactic acid, but also tends to correct or overcome laul flavors 
in the milk. (4) The equipment must inchale an a<'id test, by 
means of which the amount of acid in milk and in whey can 
Ite quickly determined at the different stages of manufacture, 
Pasteurhation. 

All the soft cheeses can Ix' greatly improved in flavor, Ixxly, 
and te.vture by pasteurizing the milk. Practically the .same 
results can be accomplished by the use of a homemade pas¬ 
teurizer as by the impnn ed machines for pasteurizing. 

* Set* pa^e 403. 
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One very easy method of pasteurizing milk, when one of the 
e8i>ecially constructed machines is not availahle and only a 



Fio. 80. — A convuiiionl I'uuumioiit tor 
paBteurifing milk or luakiiiK sturtor. 


small quantity of milk is to 
he jiasteurized, is to cut off 
the upjier part of a barrel 
and insert a steam jiipe in 
the barrel (Fig. 80). The 
can of milk to be pasteur¬ 
ized is put into the barrel 
and the steam is turned on. 
( are should be taken that 
the milk is not heated to 
too high a temperature, and 
it should be stirred fre¬ 
quently in order to insure 
e\’en tenqx'rature and to 


prevent a cooked flavor in the product. The stirring may be 
done with either a dipper or an especially constructed stirrer; 


in either case the implement should be left in the can and the 


can kept covered as much as jiossible 
while the milk is being heated and 
cooled, as otherwi.se contamination i.s 
likely to occur. The impro\ed pas¬ 
teurizers have a mechanical stirrer. 

An arrangement by which the milk 
may be stirred witlioiit removing the 
cover is shown in Fig. 81, but in order 
to take the temperature — which should 
be taken with a sterile thermometer— 
it is necessary to remove the cover. 
This apparatus also makes a veiu,' good 
outfit for the preparation of starter. 



Fiu. 81. — Paat«uhier with 
meoh&oical agitator. 


By whatever method pasteurization is accomplished, the 


milk should be heated to a temperature not above l-tO" F. for 
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fifteen minutes, and then immwiiately cooIhI to the setting 
temperature. If lieated to too liigli a temiierature, the milk 
will have a very undesirable eookeil (la\or, and this will be im¬ 
parted to the cheese. 

Pasteurizing the milk tends to overcome the difficulties en¬ 
countered in making cheese from gassy milk. .\lso, che<*se 
made from ])a.steurizecl milk is much smoother in texture than 
cheese made from raw milk, and the \ ield is slightly greater. 

The method of manufacture is the same whether or not the 
milk has been pasteurized, execi)t that less starter is msed with 
pa.steurized milk. 

Pot cheenc. 

Pot cheese is the kind of cheese usuall.v made by the house¬ 
wife by souring skim-milk on the sto\’e. It is now more 
extensively ma<le in dairy ])lants than was formerly the ease. 
By the use of a thermometer and a clean commercial starter, a 
pnxiuct more uniform in (piality than would otherwise be 
possible will be obtained. 

Method of maiiiifoctiirr .—The skirn-niilk as it comes 
from the separator should be at a temperature of from HfP to 
90° F. It .should be run into a vat and should not In- allowed 
to eool Iwdow 80° F.; held at this high temiHTature it will sour 
or thicken much more (juickly than if held at a lower tempera¬ 
ture. The souring can be accelerated by the ust‘ of a starter, 
which may l)e addeil at the rate of from 0..) to .5 [kt cent of 
the skimmed milk used, de[H'nding on the amount of starter 
that can l)e ma<le. Generally, the more starter that can be 
added, the more rapid will !«■ the coagulation and the better 
will be the flavor of the chees«'. As s;>on as the milk has 
thickenetl, the curd is ready to 1 h’ broken up and separated 
from the whey. This s<’paration is hastened by the application 
of heat. Usually the tein])erature of the curd is raisid slightly 
before it is broken up; since this makes the curd firmer, there 
will be a smaller loss of curd particles in the whey. The curd 
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may be ciit with coarse cheJdar clieese knives or broken with 
a rake. The temperature of tlie curd should be raised ver\’ 
slowly, at least thirty minutes beiiif; taken to reach the desired 
final temperature. No set rule can be pi\'en as to the e.xact 
temperature to which the curd .should be heated. The tem¬ 
perature .should be raised until a point is reached at which the 
curd, when pressed between the thumb and the finfjers, will 
stick toj;ether and not j'o back to the milky state This tem¬ 
perature is usually from to 100° F., but the cheese-maker 
must use his own judj'ineut in this respect. If the curd is 
heated too much, it will be hanl and dry; on the other hand, 
if it is not heated suflieiently, tin; whey will not separate from 
the curd and the curd will be very soft and mushy, \\’hcn 
the curd has been heated sufficiently and has become firmed in 
the whey, it should be removed from the whey. This may 
be done either by lettiiif; down one end of the vat and piling 
the curd in the upper end, or by dii)ping out the curd into 
a cloth bag and allowing the whey to drain, which it does very 
rapidly. 

When dry, the curd may be paekwl in milk cans and shipped, 
or put into clotlis and pressed into small bricks weighing about 
2 lb. It is usually made into cottage cheese, either at the fac¬ 
tory or after shipment. 

Yield .—The yield from KX) lb. of skimmed milk varies 
from 14 to 19 lb. of cheese. The yield varies with the moisture- 
content of the cheese, being in general greater for cheese with a 
high moisture-content. Tik) much moisture or whey should 
not be left in the curd, however, as this would render it too 
soft to be handled. 

Qualities of pol cheese. — Pot cheese should have a clean, 
pronounced acid flavor. It should be grainy in texture, but 
free from hanl, dry lumps. Since no attempt is made during 
manufacturing process to control the acidity, the cheese 
will sour or spoil in a short time. 
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Baker's rheese. 

Haker’.s cheese is best made from skimmed milk hy the use 
of eotninercial starter an<l rennet extract, d'liis process is 
lontter than that for pot cheese, heeaiise it takes lotiper tft 
pet a eoapulation and lonper for tlie wliey to <lrain from 
the curd. The name is due to tlie fact that tlie elus'se is 
used to a eonsiderahle extent liy hakers as fillinp for pies 
and cakes. 

Method of iiimuifaetiire. -- 'I’he ndlk from tlie .separator should 
he cooled and held at such a temperature that the acidity will 
not he above 0.2 per cent at the time when the starter and the 
rennet are added. If the milk is fresh and sweet when sepa¬ 
rated, it will not have to he cooled helow tlie settinp tetn|H'ra- 
tiire of 7')° F. The starter and the rennet should not he added 
until late in the afternoon, heeause if they are addeii t(Hi early 
the eoapulation pi'riod will he too lonp. 'I'he time from settinp 
to dipjiinp should he about twehe to fifteen hours. At the 
time when the starter and the lennet are added, the tnilk 
should he at a tem|)erature of 7o° F,; and this tem[>ernture 
should Ik- maintained until the ennl is ilipped. 

Sufficient starter should he added in the afteriKHin so that 
the acidity of the whey .se])aratinp from the curd the next tnom- 
inp at the time of dippinp will la- from 0.4.7 to 0..7 [K-r cent. 
Generally, from 1 to 3 Ih. of starter for every l(K)() Ih. of milk 
is sufficient. The amount of starter to Ik- used dt-jK-nds on 
the acidity of the milk, the temiK-rature at which the milk i.s 
held durinp the coaptdatinp p<’ri(Kl, the acidity of the starter, 
and the lenpth of time allowed for (-oapulution. 

If the milk is tin) sweet, the starter may Ik- arlded .some time 
before addinp the rennet; usually, howev(-r, the rennet Ls 
added as srxm as the start<-r has la-en thorouphly distributed 
through the milk. The rennet extra(-t should Ik- adderl at the 
rate of ^ to ^ ounce for every l(MK) Ih. of milk. Before it is 
added to the milk the rennet should be diluted with cold water 
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in the proportion of forty parts of water to one part of rennet 
extract; this cliecks the action of th(i rennet so that it can be 
evenly mixed with tJie milk, d’he action of the starter and the 
rennet will coagulate the milk in a short time; it should be 
left undisturbed, however, until the followinp; morning, when 
the coagulation will be firm and the whey will have begun to 
separate. 

The whey separating from the curd the following morning 
should have an acidity of from O.df) to 0.~i per cent. If the 
acidity is above this amount, further development should be 
checked by the addition of salt, since too much .acid is very 
likely to cause an acid cheese; if the acidity has not reached 
this point, the curd should not be di.stiirbed until it does, as 
an insufficient amount of acid causes difficulty in separating 
the curd and the whey. 

The separation of curd and whey is best accomplished by 
dipping them on to a large cloth in a curd sink, allowing the 

whey to drain away 
(Fig. 82). The curd 
.should be rolled 
from the cloth (Fig. 
83, page 430), in 
onler that the pieces 
of curd nexi; to the 
cloth will not be¬ 
come too dry and 
also that the whey 
will have a better 
opportunity to esca(x\ The ex-pulsion of the whey can be 
hastened by the application of pressure. This may be brought 
about by covering tlie cunl with the cloth, placing a board 
on top of the clotli, and setting cans of water on the board; 
or the curd may be placer! in cheddar-cheese hoops and pressed. 
1116 curd should be stirred occasionally, so that the particles 



Fio. 82.- 


-Draining nick with milk canM full of 
water used for pressure. 
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next to the cloth will not become too dry, as this causes the 
formation of hard liim])s which will not mix with tlic re¬ 
mainder of the curd and a lutii|)\ texture rcMdts. When 
s\iffieiently dry, tlie e\ird is usually packed for shipment in 
milk eatis or in s])eeially eonstruele<i cans 

— The yield of baker's cheese is from lo to 21 lb. 
for KKI lb. of milk. Pasteurization iiiereases the yield by 
about 2 lb. of cheese for UK) lb. of milk. It is \ery dilfie\ilt 
to eomi)are yields of this cheese because the yield Ls in 
proportion to the water content, which varies within wide 
limits. 

(funhtirs Ilf hdkir’.s chersr. liaker's cheese should have a 
very mild aeiil flavor. It shoidd Iw smooth in texture and 
entirel.v free from p'rains and lumps. It will kee)) for alxiut a 
week if .stored in ii coo! plac<‘. 
f’offiigi’ chrmr. 

Method of iiuinnfiwtitre. -- Cottiif'e cheese is very easily made 
from either jxit ehee.se or linker's cheese. 'I'he nmuufaeturing 
process Ls the same in either ease. The cheese is broken up 
and salteil eveidy, two ounces of salt lieint; used to 10 lb. of 
curd. Cream or butter is iisuallv ndxed with the curd, the 
amount de[X‘ndinft on the jirice to !«■ ri'ceived for the elu-ese. 
1 sually, the greater the amount of fat added, the higher will be 
the price received for the cheese. 

Composition. — In the table is shown the eomiKisition of 
cottage ehe<*se made by aildiug heavy cream, testing alxiut 50 
per cent fat, to the curd at the rate of one ixiuud of cream 
for each one hundred iiounrls of skimmed milk from which 
the curd was marie. The table shows that, while the per¬ 
centage of fat varies somewhat, the [x*r(x-ntage of moisture 
varies between wider limits. The etimposition of fiot cheese 
and of baker’s cheese is about the .saiiu' as that of cottage 
cheese, except that the two former cheeses contain only a 
trace of fat. 
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Composition of Cottage Cheese 



I 

>' 

III 

IV 

V 

, Avehm 

WuUt. 

72.S 

74.4 

74.2 

70.0 

71.7 

72.S 

Fat. 


:i..7 

4.0 

:i.o 


11.7 

iVotcin .... 1 

Acid (calculated as 

I(i.9 

17.:) 

1(1.0 

20.7 

19.5 

I ls.;i 

1 

lactic acid) ... 

2 2 

2.0 

2.1 

2 2 

2.0 

i 2.1 

Milk suKar ... 

I.H 

O.S 

1.4 

1.2 

1 H 

1.4 

Ash. 

l.S 

l.,S 

1.4 

2.0 

1.5 

1.7 


Marketing. — CottuKo clii'C'se is inarkftod in several different 
ways. The commonest method of marketing, and hy far the 
cheapest, is to mold the cheese into prints or halls of various 
sizes and wra]) it in parchment paper. If this is to he done, a 
gowl practice is to measure each print hy an ordinary ]-pound 
butter mold, care being taken that the mold is full and that 
there are no air spaces in the cheese. The print of cheese can 
then be cut in two and wrapped, making two half-pound pack- 
age,s — a very desirable size for family use. Paper cut six by 
eleven inches is required for wrapping ])aekages of this size. 
The cheese may be put up in paper cartons of various sizes, but 
these are rather expensive, and are \ery likely to absorb whey 
and thereby bewome so soft that they cannot be handlwl. In a 
few cases the cheese is put into glass jelly tumblers, but this 
is a very expensive method and one not commonly used. 

QualUies of cottage cheese. — Cottage ehee.se chould be clean 
in flavor, resembling fresh butter in this respect. It may or 
may not be grainy in texture, but it should be free from hard, 
dry lumps. If it is made from baker’s cheese it will be .smooth 
in texture, but if made from pot cheese it will be grainy. 
Defects in pot, Ixtker's, and cottage chee.ie. 

Pot cheese, baker’s cheese, and cottage cheese are liable to 
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the same kinds of defects. These, with their causes and 
remedies, may be classified as follows : 

1. Defects in flavor. 

(a) Acid flavors (indicated by sour tast(' and smell). 

CauH<*s. 

1. Too hi^di acid content of milk u>ed 

2. Too lonir a perKxl from s(‘tlint: to dipping. 

3. Too mu<di starter. 

4. Too hikdi a temperature at s('tt^l^^ 

Remedies. 

1. Us(‘ of s\v<‘ei(*r milk. 

2. Dipiiiru? of curd ulu n the wh(‘y show.s from O.'tf) to 0.5 per 

(‘(’nt Hcidit>. 

3. Use of less startiT 

4. Setting; at lower temperature 

5. Addition of salt to tlie eiird a.s .soon as it is dipped, in order to 

check lU'id de\ elopmeiit. 

6. More raiiid workinir of curd. 

(b) Food flavors (eharacteristii' of the foods eaten by cows). 

Causes. 

1. Access of cows to such foods as turnips, onions, leeks, (garlic, 

w<‘eds, and tlie like. 

2. Exposur(‘ of milk in an atmosphere wliere any of Ihest* foods 

are exposed. 

Remedies. 

1. Cows must not be allow<‘d to eat the foods namc‘d. 

2. Aeration in pure air will help to remote odors from the milk. 

(c) Unclean flavors (under this heat! may be irifduded any flavors that 

are not cl('an or that are for(*itrn to the elitvse and not 
mentione<i above. Thes<‘ flavors may be esuw'd in a 
number of ways. Only the leadinn causes are mentioned). 

Causes. 

1. Use of a starter of bad flavor. 

2. Gassy milk. 

3. Careies.s milkinp. 

4. Um* of dirtv milk cans. 

5. Milk not tK-ing prop< rly fooled after it is drawn from the cow. 

6. Dirty factory conditions. 

Remedies. 

1. Use of a starter of good flavor. 

2. A supply of clean milk. 

3. Cleanlinese of every thing that comes in contact with the milk. 
2r 
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II. Defects in body and texture. 

(a) Dry and mealy textures (sliown by cheese being too hard, firm, 

dry, and mealy). 

Causes. 

1. Too little moisture in the cheese. 

2. Too high development of acid. 

3. Use of too much rennet extract. 

Remedies. 

1. Incorporation of more moisture into the cheese. 

2. I’revention of development of so much acid. 

3. Use of l<«s rennet extract, and provision for a longer coagu¬ 

lating period. 

(b) Lumpy texture (shown by hard lumps of various sizes in the 

cheese), 

Causes. 

1. Uneven drying of the curd. 

2. Uneven coagulation. 

3. Too high a temperature during process of manufacture. 

4. Too much variation in tempo'rature. 

Remedies. 

1. Oooasional stirring of curd so that it will dry evenly. 

2. Even mixing of rennet through the milk. 

3. Provision of a room in which the temperature can be con¬ 

trolled. 

(c) Soft, pasty texture (shown by cheese being soft and sticky). 
Causes. 

1. Cheese not sufficiently dried. 

2. Pasteurization of milk at too high a temperature. 

3. Use of too much cream. 

Remedies. 

1. More thorough drying of the curd. 

2. Pasteurization of milk at a lower temperatura 

3. Use of less cream. 


NeufchAtel cheese. 

As its name indicates, Neiifehfitel cheese originated in Franee. 
It is now e.\te,nsively made in tliis country, but by different 
methods from those originally employed in France. It may 
be made from either whole milk or partly skimmed milk, pas¬ 
teurized or unpasteurized. 

The secret eff success in making Neufchfitel cheese, as well as 
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the other varieties of .soft clieese, lies in havitif' the temf)erature 
and the acidity under eontrol. 1 his clu’ese ha.s never been 
successfully made in a vat because the temia'rature of the curd 
throughout cannot be controlled. The curd nearest the sides 
and the bottom of the ^•at will l)c colder or warmer, as the ease 
may be, than that in the etaitiT of tlu* \'at. Tins will result in 
une\'en coagulation and unc\'en acid iho'elojirni'nt. 

The milk for the manufacture of this clieese mu.st be of a 
clean flavor. Too much attention cannot be given to the milk, 
because the flavor is one of the most important eharaeteristies 
of Neufehatel cheese, d he fla\'or of the cheese can Ix* no lietter 
than the flavor of the milk from wliieh it is made. Gassy milk 
gives the ehees(> not only a ])oor flavor, hut also a poor bialy. 

Method of nuntufdctlire. — The manufacture of Xeufehfitel 
ehetise is similar to that of baker's cheese. The milk to lie 
used should be jilaeed in tall cans holding about dO lb. The 
temperature of the milk should be brought to 72° h’., and the 
cans should then be placed in a vat or a tank of water of the 
same temperature. The vat or tank should be filhsl with cans, 
so that the can.s will not float. If there is a room in which the 
temperature can be controlled, the cans may be jilaced in this 
room and it will not be necessary to set them in water. If the 
milk is received in the morning and there is danger of a higher 
development of acidity than 0.2 per cent before setting in the 
afternoon, the milk should be held cold until it is rcarly to Ite 
set, when it .should be warmed. 

The milk should be set in the afternoon, and at this time the 
acidity should be not higher than 0.2 per cent. If the acidity 
IS higher than this, cheese of acid fla\ ()r and grainy texture will 
probably result. 

With the milk at a temperature of 72° F., sufficient starter 
should be added so that on the following morning the whey — 
from which the curd will have separated — will show 0.35 per 
cent acidity. To accomplish this will require about 1 c.c. of 
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commercial starter to 30 II). of milk, .\ftcr the starter has 
been thoroughly ini,\e(l with the milk, reriilct extract should l)c 
added, at the rate of J c.c. to 30 lb. of milk. Before adding it 
to the milk, however, the rennet e.xtra< t should l)e diluted in 
cold water. This should give a firm coagulation, which will 
draw away slightly from the side of the can, and on the follow¬ 
ing morning a little free whey will jijjpear on top of the curd. 
If this whey does not show 0.3.3 per cent acidify, the dipping 
mu.st be postponed until this degree of acidify has dev’eloped. 



FlU. S3.DrtuuiiiK taUlc, uliowing iliffcretit ptopa iu draiuiiig Htitl tying cheese. 


The curd .should be very carefully dippcsl with a ladle on to 
a cloth suspt'ndcxl at the four corners, and allowed to drain. 
The contents of each can should lx‘ dippwl on to a separate 
cloth (Fig. 83), so that the curd may dry evenly. Factory 
, cotton is a good cloth for this purpose, l)ecause it is of fine 
enough weave so tluit the ciinl partules will not go through; 
ordinary chet'se<‘loth cannot l)e usisl without a considerable loss 
of curd particles. The curd should not lx- broken tcx) fine in 
dipping, a.s this prevents the whey from separating rapidly and 
there will lx* a greater hxss of fat than is ne<t‘s.sary. If care is 
taken not to break the curd, it may be poure»l out of the eana. 
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but it is safer for an iiiexperieiKssl iktsoii to dip tlie curd with 
a ladle. 

After the curd has drained for a feu- tiiiniites it should he 
rolltsl l<K>se from the cloth hy carefully pulliiif; up the .side of 
the cloth (see Fip. 8li). This 
separates the dry curd from the 
cloth and (jives the whey au 
op|)ortuuity to escape. 'I’liis 
priK'ess must he repeated several 
times, until most of the \ isihle 
free whey has esctiped ; the curd 
may theti he wrapptsi u|) in the 
cloth, and pressure (;raduiill> 
applied to force otit the u hey 
(see h'ig, 8-}). Too tutieli or 
tiM) lieavy pressure at first will 
cause a eousiderahle loss of fat, 
and is likely to force curd par¬ 
ticles throuj'h the tneshes of the 
cloth. The pressure should he 
removasl every few mitnttes so 
that the cloth may he oi)emsl 
and the curd may he stirred. If 
not stiiTC<l, the curd next to the 
cloth will become very dry, so that 
it will not mix readily with the 
softer curd, and this will jins 
duce a cheese of lumpy te.yture. 

When the curd hits iH-come dry enoti({h to he put up, .salt is 
evenly mixed through it at the rate of 2 ounces of salt to 10 lb. 
of curd. The question of when the curd is sufficiently dry 
mu.st left entirely to the jud(rment of the maker, liecausc 
there is no quick methwl of detennining the amount of moisture 
in curd. After the salt has di.s.solved, the cheeses are molded 




Flo. H4. —BteiM m tying the obeeM. 
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nto cylindrical forms, one and three-fourths by two and three- 
'ourths inches in size (Fig. 85), and wrapped in tin foil lined 
with parchment cut five by seven 
inches. A mold of this size make.s a 
cheese weighing about one-fourth 
pound. The cheeses are then packed 
in wooden boxes, twenty-five cheeses 
in a box. 

Yield .—The yield of Neufch&tel cheese will vary between 
vide limits, according to the amount of fat in the milk from 
vhich the cheese is made, the amount of moisture left in the 
:urd, and whether or not the milk has been pasteurized. 



PjQ. 86. — Neufchfttol 
cheese-mold. 


CoMPOflITH)N OF NkOFCHATKI, CiIKFHK 
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1.4 

2.0 

1.4 

1.4 

2.0 

1 

1.64 


Qvdlitiee of Neufchdtel cheese. — Neufehatel cheese should 
have a distinct, mild, clean flavor, res<’mbling the odor of 
freshly drawn milk. The texture should be fairly dry and 
smooth, with no hard, dry lumps nor grains. There should be 
no whey leaking from the cheese. Xeufchatel curd forms the 
basis of a number of other varieties of cheese, made by mixing 
nuts, pimento, cream, and other substances with the curd. 
Cnam cheese. 

Cream cheese can be made in either one of two w'ays — by 
miTing cream with Neufchdtel curd, or by a method very 
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similar to that used in makinj; Neufchfitcl cheese except thi 
cream testiii); Itl [kt cent fat is used instead of milk. 

Method of vtanufdcturr u.iing Snifrhfitel curd. — When creai 
is mixixl with XeufehAtel curd, it is difficult to get cheese e 
rich as that obtained l>y making the curd from cream testin 
10 jx'r cent fat, besause if tiK) much cream is added to th 
NeufchAtel curd it will iKs-ome so moist, and usually st) stick} 
that it cannot be handksl. One lb. of heavy cream testin 
about .'jO per cent fat, mixed with 5 lb. of Neufchfitel curt 
will ordinarily give a g(N)d graile of cream cheese, (’are shouli 
be taken not to mix the curd so much that it will become salvj 
I’i^ually it will be necessary to add a little more salt to th 
cheese. This mctlusi is much (juicker and is less wasteful thai 
making the cheese from cream testing 10 jK-r cent fat. 

Method of jimiiufarlurr ii.riug 10 i>cr end cream, — Whei 
cream testing 10 per cent fat is to l>e u.sed in making cheese 
the methcxl is very similar to tluit for making Xeufehite 
chee.se. The cream is jilaced iii liO-iMiund cans and brought t< 
a temperature of 72° F., in the same way as for XeufehAte 
cheese, and the same degree of acidity is developetl at the timi 
of dipping. A greater quantity of rennet extract is used, thii 
usually being ala)Ut 1 c.e. to :i0 lb. of milk. This gives i 
quicker i-oagulation, thus preventing a loss of fat which wouk 
occur if the cream were allowerl to rise l)cfore coagulation tool 
place. The following morning the curd is dipped on to a cloth 
and from this point on the methixi is the same as that used foi 
XeufchAtel. With this meth<xl there is a considerable loss ol 
fat, which is pre.ssed out with the whey. For this reason thi 
method is not expensively used. 

yield. — The } ield of cream cheese is a little more than thaf 
of Xeufchitel cheese, due to the extra fat. The average yieki 
is from 22 to 24 lb. of cheese from 100 lb. of 10 per cent 
cream, or from the curd from 100 lb. of milk made by thf 
NeufchAtel method with cream added. 
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('oMPOHITfON OF CrEAM ChEESE 
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Marketing. — Crcum clu'cse is always ])ut uj) in rectangular 
brms, measuring 1| by 2-^- by 2|- inches. A tin mold used fur 

])re.ssing cream cheese is shown 
in ]'ig. 8t). The cheeses weigh 
al)nut -]• lb. They are wrapped 
in tin foil and put in boxes, 
t^^■el\•e cheeses in a box. 

Qiialifie.'i i)f rrcnm cheese. — 
(’ream cheese should have a 
clean, mild, acid flavor, re- 
lembling well-ripenerl cream. It should be of a creamy eon- 
listency, but not sah’v. It should not be grainy in texture, 
ind there should be no hard, tlry lumps. 

Pimento rhee.se. 

Piinetito cheese, whieli is mucli used for .sandwiches, is made 
jy adding pimentos to Xeufchrvtel curd. A pound of pimentos 
iS sufficient for from 8 to 1(1 lb. of curd. 

Method of nwniifnriiire .—The pimcntt)s are choppeti x'cry 
5ne; this is l)est done by running them through a fmxl chopper. 
Fhey are then put into the curd and thoroughly mixed through 
it. A small pinch of rerl pei)per should t)e adde<I, to give the 
liheese a pungent taste. The mixing can l>e more satisfactorily 
and evenly done if the pimentos are partly mixed with the 



Fia. 86. — Mold for croam chocsc. 
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cheese and then the whole mass is run through the hasl ehopiie 
III order to do this and to he sure that the t<‘xture will not I 
saivy, the curd should he cold. 

A better color ean he ohtaineil if cluese color is added to tl 
milk from which the cheese is made, at the rate of I c.c. of eol< 
to .{0 11). of milk. 1 he color. «Inch may he djluted with watt 
or milk, should he .addeil after the stiirter is added hut hefol 
the renuet extract is jmt in. 

}(('/(/. —d he yield of pimento cheesi' will he a little mot 
than that of .Xtaifchalid chet'se. liue to the lidded pimento; bij 
there will he sume loss uf laird due to grinding. 

Miirkrlnig. - Pimento cheese ma.e he molded in either th 
NiMifchati'l or the cream i hecsc mold, and then wrapiKMl i 
parehmeiit or tm foil. Put up in this way, however, it dot's no 
keep \erv long. Many mauufaeturers are now putting th 
ehet'se into glass jars with screw tops, which hold from d to ■ 
ounces. In such a package the cheese will keep inueh loiigei 
anil the original jiai kage may he placeil directly on the eon 
sumer’s table and used as long as the cheese lasts. The gliis 
jars are a little more expensixe than the tin foil or the pareli 
ment paper, hut the aildtsl expense is made iij) by the longe 
commercial life of the ehts'se. 

Qualities Ilf pimentu rhee.ir. — Pimento cheese should have t 
distinct hut clean pimento flavor, with a biting taste. I' 
should have a soft, hut not sjdxx, texture, so that it can bt 
cx-enly spread on bread and crackers. There should be no fret 
whey dripping from the cheese. 

Club cheese. 

Club cheese is known by a variety of names anil i.s manu- 
facturcil by many different methods. It is made largely froit 
Cheddar cheese, so that it is esjK'cially liked by f)erson.s whe 
like the cheddar flavor or a strong cheese flavor. It ha.s a soft 
texture .so that it spreads ea.sily, and Ls therefore much used foi 
sandwiches. 
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Method of manufacture. — As stated already, there are many 
different methods of making eluh cheese, one method being 
as follows: 

Well ripened or old cheddar cheese is ground in a food chopper 
and hutter is mixed with it. The older the cheddar cheese, the 
stronger will he the flavor of the club cheese. Cheese and butter 
of good flavor should be used. The amount of hutter to he 
used will depend on the amount of moisture in the cheese and 
the length of time the cheese is to be kept. If the chee.se is 
dry, more butter should he put in, in order to make the texture 
soft; but if the cheese is to be kept for a long time, too much 
butter is likely to make it become rancid. Usually 1 lb. of 
butter to 8 or 10 lb. of cheese is sufficient. 

In order to do away with all lumps in the texture, it is some¬ 
times necessary to run the mixed cheese and butter through 
the food chopper a second time. While all lumps must he 
worked out of the cheese, care should be taken not to work 
the cheese so much that it will become salvy and .sticky. 

Usually a little pepper is added, to give the chee.se a biting 
taste. Some manufacturers add a great variety of substances, 
but these are not nece.ssary and destroy the flavor of the cheese. 

Marketing. — Club cheese may be wrappe<l in tin foil or put 
up in air-tight glass jars. The latter practice, while more 
expensive, has the advantage of making the cheese keep longer; 
but for local trade tin foil is just as satisfactory' as glass. In 
filling the glass care must be taken not to leave any air spaces 
between the cheese and the glass, as this is likely to cause the 
cheese to mold. A glass jar can be filled and air spaces pre¬ 
vented by first smearing a very' thin layer of cheese over the 
glass. 

Summary. 

1. There b nothing in connection with the manufacture of 
soft cheeses which after a few trials the average cheese-maker 
cannot master. 
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. 2. In order to have the best cheese possible there must be e 
supply of rochI milk. 

d. A Rood starter must be U-S('d in connection with the chee8e= 

4. Soft cheeses can often l)e made and marketed in connec= 
tion with butter-makiiiR on the farm. 

5. The commercial life of soft cheeses is so short that there 
must be an easily a\ailable and ready market. 

t». While there is a larRc profit in the makiiiR of soft cheeses, 
there are so many losses that in many cases what appears to be 
a profit will be turntal to a loss before the cheese can be sold. 


PROBLK.MH IN DMKY .MIITIIMKTIC 

The dairyman needs to make many mathematical calcula¬ 
tions in eonncction with the liandlinR of his produrts. As a 
Ruide in solviiiR the more common problem.s, the following 
examples and directions are Riven. 


Market milk and cream (Iloas) 


Converting /mindu to qititrU and qiiartr to jxinnds. 

In ronvrrtint; quarts of milk to {>oundM or p<iund8 to quarti, it If 
ncMM‘R«iirv to know that a quart of milk WHi^hs 2. ITi 11). While it 18 true 
that th>' ('ompoHttion of milk is va^iahh^ the difTerenre in weight U not 
great enough to ufr<KU the pra/’ticahility of always using 2.15 lb. as the 
weight of one quart of whole milk. 

The weight of a quart of cream is not constant Ix^auw* the pementage 
of fat in cream is cxc(‘edingly variable. The following table givet the 
weight of a quart of ert'am of different percentages of fat: 


pKBCEirrAOi or Pat 


20 

25 

30 

40 

SO 


Wuoirr or 
Ome t^rABT or 

('flKAM IS 
PoCHM 

Wnoirr or 

Owe Gauam 

or Cream 

IN POUMDE 

2.115 

8.400 

2.100 

&400 

2.088 

8.352 

2.a55 

8.220 

2.028 

8.112 
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Problkm 1 

40 quart" of milk in equal to how many pound"? 

1 qt, of milk weiKhs 2.15 Ih. 

40 qt. well'll 2.15 lli. X 40 = 80 lb. Answer. 

PllOllLEM 2 

70.55 lb. of milk equals how many quarts? 

2.15 lb. of milk equaks 1 qt. 

In 70.55 lb. there would be 70.55 s- 2.15 = 57, number of quarts. 
Answer. 

In the same way, by referring to the table given and finding the 
weight of a ijuart of cream of a certain peri'cntage of fat, quarts of 
cream may be converted to pounds ami pounds to quarts. 


I’roulk.m 3 

What would be the weight of 20 gallons of 50 per cent cream? 
One gallon of 50'';, cream weighs 8 552 lb. 

20 gal. weigh S,.5.52 lb. X 20 = 107.01 lb. Answer. 


Computing the poumU of fat in dairy produrtK. 

In order to find the number of pounds of fat in dairy products it is 
necessary to know the number of pounds of the product and its percent¬ 
age of fat. 

Problem 4 


Compute the pounds of fat 
A Whole milk 82 lb., 

B Cream 801b., 

C Cream 80 lb., 

D Cream 85 lb., 

E Buttermilk 85 lb,, 

F Skimmed milk 84 lb., 

Q Whey 85 lb., 


in the following' 
testing 5.8 per cent fat 
testing 50 per cent fat 
te.sting 40 per cent fat 
testing 20 [x'r cent fat 
testing .12 of 1 per cent fat 
testing .05 of 1 per cent fat 
testing .52 of 1 per cent fat 


Answer." 

A 82 X .038 “ 3.116, number of pounds of fat 
B 80 X .39 « 31.2, number of pounds of fat 

C 80 X .40 ” 32.0, number of pounds of fat 

D 83 X .20 ” 16.6, number of pounds of fat 

E 85 X ,0012 - ,102, numlier of pounds of fat 

F 84 X .0003 ■» .0252, number of pounds of fat 
O 85 X ,0032 - ,272, number of pounds of fat 
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'ompuiirig perrnifagr of ftif, ^Hinuds <f prodmi, or i>ound:i of fat, 
fuiring (uip tiro (f thr.v' (pianfiiiry gia'n. 

How many pounds <»f niilk 1 d {mt I'nit fat wtnjld Iw n^juinMl 

) furnish l.’>7 Ih. of fat 
? il>. milk V tt-lo - l.‘)7 ~t 

Thrmforn. l.*»7 7) (U.’> - .{.*><10. niiinlMT of |)(^llnd^ of -1 .V, milk. 

N.StWT. 

\! ti 

2^^) n>. of onarn fontaiin ti 7.*i II' of fat U hat «lid tin- U'nl? 

‘jr)<) X 7 - 7o ll> fat 

ThtTfforc. 7-*) J.Tt) : .'{ti 

.iW X 1(K) - fat t*'*'! .W/si/ifr. 

f'rioiii t M 7 

How man\ potind^ of 22 ja r r(‘nt frontn «‘an I'o oldairn'<l from HfiOO 
) of 4 |)(T cont tnilk ■’ 

In rKK) 1!'. of 1', milk thrn-aro no Ih of fat dt.VKt X .(H - IM)), 
This amount of fat udl hr ronijiinril in I hr 22', rrmm. Tin* prol>- 
•ni is to find tlm nnmiMT of pounds of rrram tosiini; ‘2'2‘ 

't Ih. (Tfum X .‘-J ■ 1 M) 

Thopt'forr, 140 -5- .'2'2 - tiuml>«‘P of immiiuIm of miam. 

ttiiujrr. 

tandardniug milk and rrram. 

Standardi/.intr milk or cn am consists in raising or lowrring tho fat- 
mt-ont to a lixrd standard. Tins is donr hy adding to the mutonal to 
p 8landurdi/.od. milk or cream of a higher or lower [sTcrntage of fat. 
1 atandardiAatiori ihcrt* are two clasrs'S of prohlrms in\o!\a*d: flrut, 
no in which a certain fixed amount of milk is to !«• made up or a eerta.in 
mount of standardixed milk is desired; and wsmnd. one in which a 
•rUiin amount of milk or cream is to Im* u.s«-<i and enough <if another 
roduct abided to make the nu.xfur*' lest a certain fM-rcentage of fat. 
a the latter cum* the amount of lh4* mixture is m^l^diniU*. 

The original mefluKi of computing pnd>l4 rn.s in standardization i* 
mg and difticuli, hul a scheim- has Ix-en de\ imd that U comparatively 
mple.‘ The melluMl is a.s follows : 

Draw a re«’tangle and place in the cenU r of it the percentage of fat 

* By R. A. P«>ar 80 D. at that time Prof(*88or of Dairy loduftiyi 
omell University. 
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desired. Place at the left-hand comers of the rectangle the percentages 
of fat in the materials to be mixed. Subtract the number in the center 
from the larger number at the left of the rectangle. Plaew the re¬ 
mainder on the diagonally opposite right-hand corner of the rectangle. 
Subtract the smaller number on the left-hand comer from the number 
in the center and place the remainder on the diagonally opposite right- 
hand corner of the rectangle. 

The two numbers on the right-hand corner.s of the r(fctangle represent 
the number of pounds of material required. If these two numbers are 
added they will expres,s the number of pounds of the mixture, which will 
contain a percentage of fat express(^d by the number in the center of the 
rectangle. In each ca.se the number on the right-hand corner corre¬ 
sponds in fat tost to the number on the left-hand corner directly opposite. 

PuontEM b 

How many pounds of 40 per cent cream and d per cent milk must bo 
mixed to make milk testing f> per ctuitf Using the diagram as de- 
soribed, the following result is obtained : 

This moans that if 2 lb. of 40' ;, cream are mixed with Ihl lb. of 3% 
milk, the result will bo a 37-lb. mixture testing 5';,. Amwer. 

Problem 0 

How many pounds of 2K per cent crf>am and 3 per cent milk will bo 
required to make 500 lb. of a mixture U'sting 4 per cent? In this 
problem a definite number of pounds of the mixture is required. 
Aooording to the conditions of the problem there would be 500 lb. of 4*^, 
milk. This amount of milk would contain 20 lb. of fat (500 X.04 = 20). 
According to the results the 500 lb. would be made up of 4b0 lb. of S');, 
milk and 20 lb. of 28');, cream. The 480 lb. of 3% milk would contain 
14,4 lb. of fat (480 X .03 = 14.4). The 20 lb. of 28Co cream would 
contain 5.6 lb. of fat (20 X .28 5.6). 

14.4 + 5.6 x 20 

Since the 600 lb. contain 20 lb. of fat, and the materials of which the 
500 lb. is made up furnish the 20 lb. of fat, the problem is worked cor¬ 
rectly. 

Problem 10 

How many pounds of 3 per cent milk must be mixed with ISO Ib. 
of 28 per cent cream to make a mixture testing 4 per cent? In this 
pfoUem the number of pounds to be made up is not definitely known. 

Working the problem by the rectangle method, 1 part of 28% cream 
la reqo;hed for 24 parts of 3% milk. According to the terms of the 
probtoa, ISO lb. of 28% cream must be used, and this is ISO times as 
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larjrf* as in the above pro|K)rtion. The rrcam and 3^r milk muit 
be kept in the pn)|K»rliun of 1 :24. and Hinee the amount of 28% 
cream is to l>e iaerenwHl I.V) linjes. the 3‘ i. milk must also be iu- 
crea«*d ITjO timj's. This would «:ive ITiO II). of 2S',' en-am (1 X 150) 
and atiOO lb. of 3'; milk \\rA) X 24 - ^(iOO). nmkinjf in all 3750 lb. 
(150 -f- -1000 *= 37r>0) of a 4', mixture 
This probh'm mav al-'^o Im* worki'd hv .simple proiMirlion : 

24:l::j;bVJ ‘ 

X = 3tKX), the riumlMT of pound.s of milk r«‘qiiir<‘d. 

I’UOOK 

The 3750 Ih, of 4^',' milk will eontam 1.501b,offat (3750 X .04 — 150). 
If the 150 lb. of 2.S',' ereain and 3(>(X) lb, of 3', milk funiish 150 lb. 
of fat, the problem Js correct. 

3t)0() X .(W =r io,s. number of I)oII^d'^ of fat in milk 
150 X .2H ~ 42, number (pf pomnN of fat in cream 
lOS -f 42 * 150, numU'r of pound.H of fat in mixture. An$wfr» 


ComptUing airragr pnerntagr of fat in thr milk (f a herd, 
rf(onL»:M 11 

Compute* tlu‘ averajri' lest of fat of this herd: 

Bniwnie 20 lb. milk testinjf 4.2 p« r eent fat 

Sjmt 50 11). milk testing 3 (m t cent fat 

R4*d 20 II). milk lesliiu? 4.5 jxt eent fat 

Nanc\ 10 lb. milk O'siinif 5 [ht e<Tit fat 

Lucy 40 lb. milk testinx 3.5 fx-r cent fat 

This prt)blem is sohed os follows; 

Brownie 20 X .042 = .H4. numlxT of pounds fat 

Spot 5)0 X .0.3 = 1.50, numlxT of {K)und,H fat 

Red 20 X .045 = .00. numlxT of pounds fat 

Nancy 10 X .05 = .50, numb<T of pounds fat 

Lucy 40 X .035 * 1 40, numtHT of pounds fat 

'm ;ll4 

5.14 (lb. fat) + 140 (Ib. milk) = .0307 
.0367 X 100 = 3.67*f, fat U*sl. Att^wer. 

The common incorrect method of w>lvmg this problem is as foUowi; 
4.2% 4* 3.0% -f 4.5S -e 5.0') + 3,5% “ 20.2*)), sum of testa 

20.2% -i- 5 (number of U*«te) «* 4.04%, incorrect average. 

Had all the oows fciven the same amount milk, the latter method 
would have given the correct answer. 
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Cmil, puling fat recovered during eeparation. 

I’hohi.km 12 

A farmer separaliiiK 2(X) lt>. of milk testing 5 [mt cent fat. loses some 
fat in till" skimmed milk, some milk or cream is spilled, and a liltk^ 
adheres to the utensils, lie pets HO Iti. of erearii 0‘stinp ,'ki per cent fat. 
What pereentape of the fat in the whole milk does he recover in the 
cream '' 

200 X .0") ~ 10, lUimlMT of pounds of fat in milk 

HO X .HH = 0.0, number of pounds of fat m cream 

0,0 10 = ,00 

,00 X IIKI •- 00, pereenlape of fat of the wliole milk recovered in the 
cream, Annwnr. 


Compnrutivr mine of different methode for diepoeiiig of milk and 
iLi pTodnete. 

Man.v dairymen lose money when sellinp cream, by not charpinp a 
price in iiroportion to the price obtained for milk. In eomputinp a rela¬ 
tive price for milk and cream it, is U'st to reduce each to a fat-percentaKO 
baais. 


PllOBLKM 13 

Milk dealer X sells milk testinp 4 jier cent fat at 8 cents a quart. 
For how much a quart should he sell cream te.stinp 32 per cent fat in 
order to riH'eive a price for the cream that is relative in amount to the 
price received for the milk? 

Milk dealer Y sidls milk testinp 3..') per cent fat at 8 cents a quart. 
How much should he rweive a quart for cream Is'stinp 20 per cent fat, 
in order that the price of the eri'ain wilt be relative Ui that of the milk ? 
(X) 100 lb. of 32' ' ort'am will contain 32 lb. of fat (100 X .32 =• 32) 

100 lb. of d'Y milk will (mnlain 4 lb. of fat (1(X) X .04 = 4) 
Therefon*, a piven quantity of cream will contain 8 times as much 
fat as the same quantity of milk (32 -e 4 = 8), The cream should 
therefore be worth 8 times as much as the milk. Since the milk sold 
for 8 cents a quart, the eri'am should sell for 8 cents x 8, or 64 cents. 
Answer. 

(T) 100 lb. of 29% cream will contain 29 lb. of fat (100 x .29 = 29) 

1001b. of 3.5 Ck milk will contain 3.,5 lb. of fat (100 x .035 — 3.5) 
29 -I- 3.5 - 8.28 

The cream should be worth 8.28 times as much as the milk, or 8 cents 
X 8.28, which is 66 cents. Answer. 
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PuoitLKM 14 

Whi<‘h of tin* followintr is thr lt^o^t profitaKIc inctluMl of dispoKinjf of 
milk 4 jkt <tij( fal ; ( ji at jm iiH a qinirl : l^i t<» a i*)h*<*8o 

ra<*lory at -Sl.’Jt) for lIXt iMuniils (‘•(iiisiil<*rHitr I hut K.*i }>«t font of milk is 
whey, wlii<'li is rftnriM<( juoi i> \alu«(l at l.'i f-rnts for ItX) poutuls); 
(r) croani toslini; J1 |)«'r<-*'nJ fat to a special (rjoloaf IS ernts a quart : 
(ff) croain t^'stitJ^; H) pt-r ornt fat to a on'anoT\ at 'J7 ooiits a pound for 
the* fat : f< ) to tnako hut ter on tin- fann an<i *'•■11 it for ;H> oiaits a jHiiind 
and lh<“ buttoriniik for ID •■oni-' a t:Hl]oti. o\*‘rriMi 12 }ht '* 

In all oases consider the skirnnied-riiilK to Im* worth IS cents [x'r 100 
pounds. 

It must Im* nott'd that no allowance is nunie for wa.ste or for cost of 
handling'. 

(u) ItX) tlh. milk) .‘Jloflli |*er <jt i Iti o, nunilM'r of quartM in 100 
11). milk 

$.0.‘IJ X -It) o ■'^1 D2 

(//) 100 X .K.") xo. numlMT of pound-* whey m HM) Ih rniik 
loeolit-' > So . 12 cenl-. \aliie of w h»'\ 
fl.liO (Milue of milk ! -t ** 12 ' \ aliie of w hew SI ;{’2 .■la,'<u'»r. 

(r) 1(X) ^ 04 - 4. mimlier of pound*' fat m IfX) Ih milk 

4 (II). fall - .21 (test of cream; - ItMM, numlMT of iMnindx 
(■n‘ani 

10 04 ■: 2 llo * 9. numlMT of q uirts cream 
IS cents X 0 ^ SI i)2 

1(X) dl). milki - 19.01 dii ereatru ^ .SO.iNl, niirulH'r of iKiundfi 
Kkirmned-milk 

S.IS {value of skimmi'fl'inilk iMTev^tj * .,SO(H> SH 
$1.02 (value of eri’aiu) r S.l 1 i\ulue <if iskimiiicd-milk; - $1.7(i. 
A ft'fWf r. 

(fi) 1(X) X .04 => 4, number of pound-s fat in KM) lb. milk 
$.27 X 4 = SI .as, value of fal 

4 (lb. fat) -r- .40 (test of ereaniy It), number of [xjundH cream 
100 (lb. milkj - 10 db. cream) 1*0, numlM-rof ixnindH skimmed*' 

milk 

$ .IS (value of skimmed-mdk jx-r cwt.; x .1*0 *= S.lt^ 

$1.0S (value of cr<*am) -r $.lt> (vahn-of Hkinirned-milk) “ $1.24. 
.4asuvr. 

{<) 100 X .04 = 4, nuinlxT of fxnjnd.s fat in ItX) lb. milk 

4 (lb. fat) .iU) (U'st of <'rearnj -« Id-'k'b numlxT of pounds 
cream 

4 (lb. fal) X .12 (overrun) = .4S. numlx'r of pounds overrun 
4 + .48 “ 4.48 lb. butler 

13.33 db. cream) — 4.48 db. butter) “ 8.85, number of pounds 
buttermilk 

1 gal. buttermilk * 8.7 lb. 

2q 
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Therefore, 8.85 lb. buttermilk ■= approximately 1 gal. 

$.10 X 1 = $ .10, value of buttermilk 
8.30 X 4.48 {lb. butter) = $1.34, value of butter 
100 (lb. milk) — 13.33 (lb. cream) = 80.07, number of pounds 
skimmed-milk 

$.18 (value of skimmed-milk ikt cwt.) x 80.07 = $.15 
$.10 (value of buttermilk) + $1.34 (value of butter) + $.15 
(value of skimmed-milk) =$1.59. Answer. 


mnTKR PKOULEMS (Guthrie) 

Computing overrun in butter. 

Overrun is the, increase in the amount of butter made from a gi\'en 
amount of fat, or it is the sum of the moisture, the salt, and the casein 
of the butter minus the losses in manufacture, 

Pnoiii.EM 15 

(o) Butter-maker X has 1000 lb. of cream ti'sting 35 j)er cent fat. 
From it he makes 4(X) lb. of butter, (kimpute the jiercontage of 
overrun and the value of the overrun at 25 cents a pound. 

10(X) X .35 = 350, number of pounds fat 

400 (lb. butter) — 350 (lb. fat) = 50, weight in pounds of overrun 

50 + 3.50 . .142 

.142 X 100 = 14.270, overrun. Answer. 

$.25 X .50 " $12.50, value of overrun. Answer. 

(b) Butter-maker Y is more careful in preventing leaks and wastes, 
and ho understands butter-making better than does X. From 1000 
lb. of oream testing ,35 per cent fat he makes 4'20 lb. of butter. Com¬ 
pute the percentage of overrun and its value at 25 cents a pound. 

1000 X .35 "■ 350, number of pounds fat 

420 (lb. butter) — 350 (lb. fat) — 70, weight in pounds of overrun 

70 + 350 - .20 

.20 X 100 - 20%, overrun. Answer. 

$.25 X 70 $17.50, value of overrun. Answer. 

Butter-maker Y has made from the same amount of fat $5 worth 
ni<»e butter than has X. 


Probleu 16 

Mr. Smith has a herd of ten cows, from each of wnich he receives 
yearly 250 lb. of fat that he makes into butter. His average overrun 
was 12 per cent until ho bought apparatus for making a moisture test 
and beipua to prevent some of his losses. His average overrun is now 
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15 per cent. With tho prit^' of butter at 25 cents a pound, how much 
greater arc his rwciptM a year now than formerly? 

250 lb. (fat per cow ) x 10 ^ 2?»(K) ib., fat for the herd 
2500 X .12 = iiOO. numlMT of pounds o\eiTun at 12', 

2500 dl>. fat) -f- -iOO ilb o\crnini - 2.S(K), nurnlMTof jHnindH butter 
$.25 X 2H(M) = STtK). valui'of butter uitli 12*'; ovemm 
2500 X .15 “ 375. nundn'r of j)ouinls o\(‘rrun at 15'(, 

25(K) db. fat) -t- 375 ilb. overrun) 2.S75. number (jf poumU butter 
$.25 X 2S75 = S71S 75. Milue of butler with 15‘, ov(‘rntn 
$718.75 = $7(X).00 $18 75 mcrease ni receipts, 

A Bhorter method of solution; 

15*5; o\errun — 12'’; o\errun -•= 3',. increase in overrun 
25<K) X .03 75. number of p«juiids merea.se in overrun 

$.25 X 75 » .$18.75, increase m reei'ipbs. Anstcrr. 

Butter ijirU of cream. 

I'ltoni.KM 17 

How iiuicb cream tesiinK 30 per eimt will it b<> nK*es.i*apy to chum In 
order to prixliiee .300 Ib. butter, overrun on fat 20 ix'P cent ? 

Since there i.s an o\errun of 20';. a l•erlain numlKT of pounds of fat 
must have beem multijihed bv 1.20 in order to jiroduce 3<K) ib. of hutt«r. 
? Ib. of fat X 1 '20 - 

Thert'fore, 3ti0 -r 1.20 - IKK), numUT of [mundH of fat 
It now' rernaitiH to find the numlnT of iKumd.s of cream from 
which the fat wii.s taken. 

? lb. cream X ..'10 * iWK) 

Therefore. liOO 4- .30 =* 1000, numiMT of pouiidu of 30% oroatQ. 

Anstoer. 
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CONDENSED AND POWDERED MILK 

Fluid milk is bulky and expensive to transport, and under 
normal eonditions its life for <lireet consumption is not more 
than two or three days. 'I’liese factors very ^ruatly limit its 
use us human food. It is ehiefly for the purpose of o\-ereoming 
these difficulties that milk is eonden.sed or made into milk flour. 
The removal of a large iiereentage of the water greatly reduces 
the cost of transportation per unit of value, and the concentra¬ 
tion of the solids; the addition of sugar or the sterilization of 
the finished product increases its kee])ing quality to several 
wcTks or even months. This makes it [xissihle to use the.se 
milk priKluets under eonditions which would make the use of 
fluid milk imimssihle. 

The eondense<l-milk industry in America began with the 
invention of Gail Borden, who "found ' a way of extracting 
seventy-five i)er cent of the water, and then added a quantity 
of pure gramilatc'd sugar to the residue, which preserved its 
sweetness, and the result was the ‘eonden.sed milk’ known 
by the inventor’s name through the world. Although he made 
application for a patent in it was three years before it 

was granted, his claim that the metluHl of ‘evaporation by 
means of a certain vacuum’ was the important point of the 
dLscovery, being dispiitetl by the patent offire.” Mr. Borden 
was finally able to cs)n\'ince^the patent office of the usefulness 
of hk invention and a patent was granted August 19, 1856. 

‘ National Cyclopsdia of American Bit^raphj. 
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During the same year his first plant fur the ])r(Khietii)n of con- 
ilenst'<) milk was ereeteil at Woleottville, (’oimeetieut. At 
first, this product did not prove [xipulur, and not until the open¬ 
ing of the ('i\ii War in ISIH, when it showed its \alue as a eon- 
(vntrated fiHwl for the arni> . was the husiness firmly estahlished. 
For many years the industry grew slowly, hut as the methiKisof 
maniifaeture were iH'rfeete<i the demand for the fiiuslnsl pnajiict 
increased rapidly, until to-day it constitutes a very important 
branch of the dairy industry. 


KXTKVr (IK TIIK l.VDf.sTKV 

The I'nited .States ('eusus states that in I'.KU there were 
eighty-<ine isindensed milk factories in the I’nited .States; in 
IfKf.t, one hundred thirt\ -siv; while in 1!M f, there were one 
hundred and ninel\. During the decade IMKt lifOil, the pro¬ 
duction of (sindensed milk inereasisl .'!(l7,S7-t,7.'i7 [siimds, or 
l(’rt.7 [ST cent. In IIKH), mndensed milk was jircxlueed in 
oidy a h'W states. The (suidiined output of the three .states 
of New York, Illinois, and Washington representeil .')K,4 jiercent 
of the total amount manufaetur'il, while the prcxinet of eight 
states reiiresenttsl fvS, 1 |kt cent of the total production. The 
rapid increase in the priKlnetion of condensed milk during the 
ten years from ISfMI-liXHI is shown in the following table hotli 
in at'tual amounts made and also in relation to the production 
of butter and cheese. 


C0KDEN8KD Milk, BcTTKn, and riii.EHK Madi: ls thi: U.nited Statis 


L'xmD .St4Tu 


('ovorMttD .Vfii.K Hcrrcii \ Caent 
(.ju&utitx Quantity fjxjuodii) Qiujility (pound*) 


IflOO . . . 

... 

.:>M ; 

(i24.7(;4,rggi 

:11I,I2C„H7 

1904 .. . 

. . ; ;f0S.4'sV 

.1S2 

.Vll.lTH.HI j 

.117,144,872 

1899 .. . 

. . .; iwi.ogi. 

.7h7 i 

420.120,.54fl ; 

281,972,324 
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In the earlier years of the industry, most of the eondensed 
milk was the sweetened product because the addition of the 
sugar increased the keeping quality of the finished product. 
But sinee .satisfactory methods for sterilizing the un,sweetened 
milk have Iwii developed, tlie latter has increased in favor 
and its production has grown much more ra])idly than that of 
the sweetened form. This is shown in the following table, 
taken from the ('ensus l{,e])ort. 


CoNDENSKD MiLK — QcANTITV AND V ALUE OF PhODCCT : 
ISMW, 1904, AND 1899 


Proucct 

HKMI 

1IH)4 

1899 

Condensed milk: 

Pounds .... 

494.79(),.''>44 

;108,48.').182 

180,921,787 

Value .... 


*20,149,282 

*11,888,792 

Sweetened — 




Pounds .... 

2i4,r)is,:iio 

198..3,189 

(■) 

Value .... 

*17,34r),278 

*1.3,478,370 

(■) 

Unsweetened — 




Pounds .... 

280,278,2,34 

110,129,993 

(■) 

Value .... 

*1(),217.R;'>1 

*0,070,901) 

(') 


The amounts and value of the condensed milk made in the 
year 1914 are shown in the table on page 455. In that year 
the sweetened product was made in seventeen states, the un- 
sweeteneil in twenty, and the evaporated in nineteen. These 
figures show the verj’ rapid development and spread of this 
branch of dairy manufactures in the dairv' sections of this 
country. Since 1914 there has been enormous growth in this 
industry as the result of greatly increased export trade. 

* Fijnires cannot be given without disclosing business of individual 

oo&oerna 
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CovDENHEi) Milk Mai>e in the United Stateh in 1914 
((’eNMI'M Kkhiht) 


S* i.ETrNrt> * Inh* Kr.T»:?<*i> I*.\Ar<mATeo 




- 


1 




PoiiruJe ' 

\aln« 

P'iuimIh 


Poundis 

Vntuv 

III. ... 


.vl.s.M, 


'*<1,744.07..'. 

|.1.2(yi.K33 

M»rh . . 

17.0.’.7.I(MI 

I'.H KI.fMBi 

2.».J7J,(ir. 

1 1 - 7. ■> 7 • 1 


i iMii.avi 

N>w Vt.rk 

7.' ♦^7,^i^M 

b,17! 

17 4.’>1.U)7 

2 UM 171) 

21,0.1,'.,,'.01 

i,.’V4».;i7a 

Ohio .... 




1,J.>.IM4 

.'J,d'»0.-M() 

i.fluft.oas 

Oregon 



: Ji.l'i7,4M 

l,d'l,i,HHs 



PeckD. . . 


i.rui.V.’" 

|.'>.77ii, ll» 

J.7»ii).Ml 

7..'»Jll.470 

i7tt.2ia 

WjB. 


4,U'>.7l»'e 

;m.m; r-'i 

I.l7'*,|vi 

oj.nr1,127 


Ail St.'iics 

1'. •<l'i,til>l 

l..‘4b .vi; 

INM) 

r..'Ji,l.7iu 

v»,om,7.'>2 

M62.76a 

Tuia], r S 

*'(.7,stv'*,'»,■)) 

1 dll 1 

4; 

.'7(.ti47,fkl.'ijl7,2.'M.(WO 

(iruijiJ t't tl i'lT 1 S 

PtHJilfill, 

'N7d,IH),:j»M. 

\ Iilur, 



COVDITIO.SS I'.SSK.VrtVL KDIt A MII.K ((ISnF.NSKUY (I’, S, Dcpt, 
Agr.') 

P’irst, The plant stiimlil Ix’ loi atcxl in a comniiinit.v which is 
not only thorounlily adapted in every way to a liigli standard of 
extensive dairy furininn hut is already far advanwd in such 
development. The ilerll^ of eows sholdd Iw large, liealthy, well 
cared for, and of a brn-d or l>r(S'ds that pnxlnee a grade of railk 
reasonably adapteil for condensing purposes and the production 
of a standard pr<xliiet. 

Second. In estoblishing a plant for (s)ndensing milk by the 
vacuum process it is of primary iinportaius- tliat the loc.'ation 
provide an abundant, steiwly .supply of pure, cold water, inde¬ 
pendent of the .supply requircsl for Ixciler u.se. The quantity of 
water required to csiiidense a given quantity of railk will, of 
course, vary with the ojx-rating csuiditions, such, for example, 
as the temperatun' of the esendensing water and the temperature 
(or the pressure) of the vapor to be conden.sed. A general ides 
of the importanc-e of water supply can be obtained from the 

• Weekly Vew« Letter, VoL II, Xo. 45. 
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authoritative estimate that about 3 Rallons of water are required 
for the condensint; of 1 pound of fresh milk (about 1 pint). 
Difficulty in obtaining an adequate supply of good, pure, cold 
water is a cause of serious embarrassment to some of the com¬ 
mercial condenseries now established, and the lack of it has 
been the cause of many failures. 

Third. An abundant supply of pure milk is an absolute 
necessity. The exact (piantity rcquinal daily will, of course, 
vary with the size of the plant. Several relial)lc authorities 
have estimated that for the ])rofitabIc prcnluction of condensed 
milk on a commercial scale the supjjly of raw milk to the factory 
should not full Ix-low 15,(KK) pounds a day. This e.stimate is 
exclusive of the daily suppl,\' of milk normall>' required for 
other purposes by the community, l-’urthermore, if the finished 
product is to Ix' of marketable qualit,\', the milk received at the 
condensery must In' of exceptionally high grade; that is, clean 
and pure. 

While first-class milk is essential for the manufacture of a 
first-class dairy prfxluct of any kind, it is ab-solutely necessary 
if a condensed-milk factory is to Ix^ a success. If a few cans of 
low-grade milk art' not detected at the receiving platform of a 
condensery, the slight defects in the raw milk are multiplied in 
the process of condensing it, and the result is practically certain 
to be the complete loss of the whole batch, which may represent 
a financial loss of several hundred dollars. This statement may 
be illustrated concretely: It is claimerl by authorities that raw 
milk containing as much as 0.2 per cent acid (calculated as 
lactic acid) is not fit for condensing purposes. This does not 
necessarily mean that it would taste sour, but if accepted and 
condensed in the ratio of 2.25 to 1 (it may be more but is seldom 
less), the acidity, increasing in the same ratio, would reach 0.45 
per cent, which would lie practically certain to cause a sour taste 
in the finished product. Every housewife knows that sour 
milk wiU coagulate or curdle on heating, and that the higher the 
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temperature the more rapid is the eiinlliiit; process and the* 
firmer the curd. This makes it unfit for cooking pur|)0!tes. 
In the commercial jtriHluction of eiaporatisl milk, the prixluct 
must Ih' sterilizeil in the lans at a \ery high temperature in 
order to insure a giasl keeping (pialit\. It is ol)\ ions, therefore, 
that if tnilk is deli\ered to the factor\ with a slight extrsw of 
acidity it wonM ])rolial)ly Ih- imjxissihlc to sterilize the pnalutl 
obtained from it without priHincing a hanl curd, which would 
make the pnalnct id)solut.el> uusjilahie, ami thus a total lotM 
to the mannfactnrer. l-'nrthermore, e\cessi\c acidity, which 
is princi])ally caused Ip imi)r(i]H-r care ami handling of the milk, 
is not the onl\ condition that mat render milk unfit for con¬ 
densing. Other undesirahle ipialities of the milk may also be 
indiKvd hy |)oor health and improper care of the cows, hy Uie 
kind and the condition of their feed, and hy many other d<*- 
tails of im|H-rfect management of the dairy fartiis. 

The .scrt ices of e\|H‘rts thonaiglilt (pialified hy training and 
long c\|)criencc in this particular line will he rctptirtsl to detect 
and guard against thes<- unfavorahle conditions. 

Fourth. .Vdetpiate facilities for marketing constitute another 
esticntial to the (smimercial success of a condensed-milk plant. 
Commercial suctess, of toursc, implies a profitahle market for 
the pnaluct — a market which is readily and directly accetcsihle 
to the plant without adding extrssiceh to the tost of manufac- 
turc, either in the fonn of high freight rates or long hauls from 
the conden.ser\' to a railroiul. .\s alreatly indicated, the .success¬ 
ful manufacture of condensed milk on a commercial scale 
requires a large output of the finishcsl product —a very much 
larger output than is likely to lx- (sinsumed in the hx^l market; 
therefore, in selecting a lix-ation, favorable transportation 
facilities to a gtxxl market or markets are a consideration of 
vital importance to ultimate .sum*ss. 

Fifth. In establishing and oja-rating a wndensery the neces¬ 
sity of adequate capital is another important question. The 
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cost of buildings and equipment will, of course, vary with the 
purchase of superior or inferior materials and workmanship, as 
well as size of the plant, and, in some measure, the kind of con¬ 
densed milk to be produced. In any case, however, tlie build¬ 
ings should Iw thoroughly substantial, more so than is com¬ 
monly considered necessary for a creamery or a cheese factory. 
The major part of the equipment is of a very highly specialized, 
more or less complicated, and very e.\-])ensi\’e tyi)e. The proper 
operation of the equipment, esi)ecially the vacuum pan, and 
the sterilizer when the i)roduct is sterilized in cans, calls for a 
high degree of skill and large experience if serious losses are to 
be avoidwl and a standardized legal i)roduct is to be prcxluced. 

The cost of buildings, equipment, and operation of a plant 
for the manufacture of evaporated milk (unsweetened condensed 
milk for household use) will illustrate the caiiital required for 
the manufacture of any other form of condensed milk. Some 
reliable authorities have conservatively estimated that adequate 
buildings and cquii)ment for a minimum pnxluetion on a com¬ 
mercial scale would cost in tlic neighlMirhood of 125,000, exclu¬ 
sive of working capital. The markets for condensed milk at 
best are very unstable. Frequently the manufactured product 
must be held several months Irefore it is marketed. In the 
meantime the plant must Ire kept in op<‘ration, for which a very 
considerable surplus capital must lx* provided. The same 
authorities estimate this item at $10,(KM). 

I It therefore apjx^ars that in establishing and operating a milk 
[condensery capital to the amount of at lejkst $I55,0(X) must be 
provided. That tliis estimate is conservative is indicated by 
the fact that manufacturers of condenseel milk have stated 
that a capital of $50,000 is usually necessary to operate a con¬ 
densed-milk factory. 

Sixth. Commercial success in any manufacturing enterprise 
Usually requires much more than merely placing the product 
upon the market. A demand for the product must be firmly 
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establish^! and a n’pilar tra<l(> (ic\’clo|K'(l Ix-forr surcess is M- 
siirefl. To attain such a result tlie new pnaluct must inwt the 
keen c<im|K‘titi()ii of similar |)r<Klucts already well established. 
There are many welU'stahlisheil brands of (sindensed milk now 
on the market. There may Is’ r<Kiin for many more, hut new 
brands, regardless of their quality, must evpeet to overcome 
strong eomiK'tition Isdore a firm f(Kithold is gaimHl. ITiis 
usually r(S]nires extensive iwlvertising and a naniaUent, vigor¬ 
ous sides font', which entails a heavy ex]H’nse. (okkI salestnan- 
shii) and lubertising must be continued. The mssxssity of a 
thoniughly organiznl filing organisation should, therefore, twt 
be overliHiked, 


DKn.SITIONS .X.Nl) STAXIlAIUW 

The following definition and standard for (xmden.sed milk, 
evai)orat<si milk, and coiKX'iitrated milk was adojitisl by the 
.Joint Cotmnittee on I)efinitions and Standanls of the American 
A.s.s(K’iatiim of l>airy, FihkI, and Drug Officials, the A.s,s(H'iation 
of Official ,\grieultural (liemists, and the I’nitisl ,States Dejwrt- 
ment of .Agrieulture, on Xovenda'r I’d, Iftl l: 

“ Cimdm.wi milk, rrajximtrd milk, catwrulratrd milk, is 
the product resulting from thi' eva|)oration of a considerable 
portion of the water from the whole, fresh, clean, lacteal secre¬ 
tion obtaintsl by the ounplete milking of one or more healthy 
cow.s, projK’rly ftsl and kept, excluding that obtained within 
fifteen days In-fore and ten days after calving, and contain.s, all 
tolerana’s Ix'ing allowixl for, not less than twenty-five and five- 
tenths per (flit (2,x.ub() of total solids and not less than seven 
and eight-tenths jx-r mit (7.S'’i) of milk-fat.” 

Very recently the same .As.six’iation.s and Committees have 
adopted revi.stsi definitions and standards which have not yet 
been adopted by the I’nitwi States Department of Agriculture. 
By the new definitions, condensed milks are classified and 
defined as follows: 
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"Smeiened. condenited milk is the product resulting from the 
evaporation of a considerable portion of the water from milk to 
which sugar (sucrose) has been added. It contains, all toler- 
anfces being allowed for, not less tlnin twenty-eight per cent 
(28.0%) of topd milk solids, and not less than eight per cent 
(8.0%)) of milk-fat.” 

“Sweetened eomleneed skimmed milk, sieeetened evaporated 
skimmed milk, sieeetened coneentraied skimmed milk, is the 
pr<xluct re.sulting from the eva])oration of a considerable portion 
of the water from skimmed milk to which sugar (sucrose) has 
been added. It contains, all tolerances being allowe<l for, not 
less than twenty-<'ight iier cent (28.0%,) of milk solids.” 
“Condensed skimmed milk, evaporated skimmed milk, con- 
t cenfrated skimmed milk, is the itrcxluct resulting from the evap¬ 
oration of a considerable ]x)rtion of water from skimmed milk, 
and (!ontains, all tolerances Ix'ing allowed for, not less than 
twenty jK'r cent (20.0'"p) of milk solids.” 

PHOCm OF M.\VUF.\(TtTI{K FOli t'NSWKUTKNrtD CONTJENSED 
MILK (Hunziker and Spitzer)' 

The milk is first heated to temjK'ratures varying in the dif¬ 
ferent factories from 100° F. to the Ixiiling point. The ap¬ 
paratus iiswl for heating may lx- an open copixr kettle where 
live steam is turnc'd into the milk, or it may Ix' a jacketed kettle 
equipped with a revolving stirrer, the jacket furnishing the 
heating surface, or a eontinuous pasteurizer may be used. In 
most factories live steam is turned direct into the milk. 

The hot milk is drawn up into the vacuum pan (see Fig. 87) 
where it is condenscil under nxluaxl pressure (about 25 inches 
of vacuum) and at a temperature of fntra 130° F. to 150° F. 
Hie length of time it takes for eondensing the milk down to 
the desh^ consistency varies with the amount of milk in the 
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pan, area of hratiiij; siirfair, <npii(it.v of vacimtn pump, and 
amount and tfinpcnitiiro of watiT In tlic (^nidcnsor. In some 
factorios the (‘oinlciiv'd milk is .supcrlirati-d hoforc it leaves 
tlie vaeuuin i)aM by condiiitiiin live steam into it. In others 
this part of the pr(R'es> i-. omitted. 



F'nj — \'artitni» s<ari for milk. 


The condenseil milk with a s|K-eifie gravity of almiit 1.06 to 
1.09 is then eoolnl and filhsi into tin cans; the cans are hermeti¬ 
cally staled and are now ready for the sterilizer, 

Tliesterilizer is a htiRe cylinder, heavily (snistrucUsl and carry¬ 
ing in it.s interior a ret olving framework into which the cans are 
placed and locked. In the sterilizer the cans are heated with 
steam under pit's.sure to temperatures varying from 226® F. 
240° F. according to the process employed, the condition 
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the milk, and the season of the year. The sterilizing process oc¬ 
cupies from one to two hours, varying with the temperature 
applied and rapidity of heating. Before the cans leave the 
sterilizer they are cooled sufficiently so they can be handled 
conveniently. 

From the sterilizer the cans pass into the shaker, a machine 
consisting of one or more hea\ y iron bo.ves into which the cans 
are wedged and which move back and forth on an eccentric, 
subjecting the cans and their contents to violent shaking, for 
the purpo.se of giving the cvap<jrated milk a smooth and homo¬ 
geneous body. 


EFFECT OF CONCENTRA.TrON UPON ACIDITY (Hunziker) * 

The action of heat on the properties of milk is intensified by 
the concentration of the milk. The greater the ratio of con¬ 
centration, the more intense is the action of heat on milk. This 
fact can be demonstrated mathematically in the case of the 
acidity of milk; milk received at the factory may contain, say 
.17' p)er cent acid. If the milk is condensed 2:1, the condensed 
milk will contain appro.vimately .17 X 2, or ..'S4, per cent acid. 
If the ratio of (s>nc(>ntration is 2.5:1, the condensed milk will 
contain .17 X 2.5, or ,425, ix;r cent acid. This increase in the 
per cent of acid of the 2.5:1 condense*! milk is sufficient in most 
cases to cause the same sterilizing temperature to curdle such 
milk into a firm and hard curd that cannot be shaken out 
mechanically. 

The actual relation of the per cent of acid to the degree of 
concentration and its effect on the physical condition of the 
evaporated milk is clearly showm in the following table. This 
table shows the results of evaporating fresh milk to different 
d^tees of concentration. 


‘ Ind. Bui. 143. 
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Increase 

Of THE Per Cent or Acid 

AS THf. CONCENTRATIOH or TH» 

Evaporated Milk 

Incheaheh and 1th ErrE(T on thk Cub- 

DLlNfl 

OF THE ('a.hkin 


Lot N’o 

('oSCfcNTK tTION 

I*rK Ckvt H) 

r'oVUITtON or Caiein 

1 

1 .'i S : 1 

-M) 

Nt)t |)r»-4‘ipltat«'(l 

2 

1.71 : 1 

.;i ( 

\(»t 

:t 

1 0 1 

i .10 

N«>l |)n*<'i|ntntf(i 

4 

1 '.Kl: 1 

,.|:i 

Not 

r> 

■Jill 

• IS 

Small lum|w of curd 

(j 

J.J.'i ■ 1 

.71 

ljiri;<’ lumps of curd 

The different lots of evaporalei 

1 milk were made from the 


same Imtch of friJi milk, 'i'lic frcsli milk .17 [X'r cent 

Inctic acid. Kviiporatcd milk with a coiicciilration of l.f)8 
parts of fresh milk lo 1 part of cva[X)riittsl milk contained .30 
JXT cent acid. 'I'hcrc was a continnons rise in the jx-r (rnt of 
acid, the more concimtrated the i)rodnct. I‘'va|x)ratc<I milk 
condensed at the ratio of L’.l’.'); I <'ontaincd ..VI |x’r (smt acid. 

The de^tree of concentration is also an im|xirtant factor in 
(Ictcrminin),' the markctahic proix-rtics of the finishixl prtxiuct. 
This is shown hy the rcsnlts of work d<inc hy IIun'/.iker,' who 
conduettsi ex|X‘rimciits at different times during the season. 
The results of these e.xjierimenLs are given in thrir tables which 
follow: 

JUSK hXPKKIMhNT 


No. 

t’oMrSN-niATlO.H 

Milk S<iiji>a 

('oNDmuN nr Ramplk One Mouth Arru 
Mahl'factvhi 

1 

1.01 1 

per rent 

Fat K*'paraU*d and churned, 

2 

1.90: 1 

1M.S7 

no curd 

Sin«K»ili. no sc^wnition, no curd 

3 

2.00: I 


Smooth, no iwparalion, no curd 

4 

2.20: 1 

28.02 

('urdy, lumps of curd, fat 

5 

2..y2: 1 

31.99 

not «*parat4?d 

(’urdv. lumps of curd, fat not 




scixaraled 


Total solids in fresh niUk, I'J.tX |K*r «*nt. 
Acidity in fresh milk, .16 jmt 
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AuUUST ExPERIMf^NT 


No 1 

('oNCKM'l'ttATIO.V 

Mn,K lSoljdh 

JM T rent 

Condition ok Sampli; Onk Mo.vrn 4>T>.»t 
M 4NI'KACTOHK, 

1 

1 .IH : 1 

22.79 i 

Pat .soj);ira(t‘(i and <'hurnc(l. 
no curd 

2 

2.11:1 

2 l.M 

.8('p!iraf(‘d and chunu'd, no 
cu rd 

3 

2.21 : 1 

2(i.01 

Smoot ii, no separation, no 
<Miril 

4 

2.33 : 1 

27.33 

Curdy, small lumps of curd, no 
separat loii 

.5 

2J> : 1 

29.37 

('urdy, liimp.s of curd, no separa¬ 
tion 

Total soliilH in fresh milk, 11.7.' 

> p«‘r emit. 

Acidity in fresh milk, .12 |)er eenl. 



Kovf.uukh 

U'tl’K.llIMKNT 

No. 

CuKrBNTHATION 

; .Milk Solii>8 

per 

('ONUUTOV (IK S^MPLK OnK MoNTH AKTKH 
M KACTl UK 

1 

1 

21.12 

' h’at separated and ehurned, 
i no eiird 

2 

1.74: 1 

23.2.') 

Fat s('parat(‘d and churned, 
no curd 

3 

1.9 ; 1 

2.5.4.S 

1 Smooth, no separation, no 
curd 

4 

1.99: 1 

26.(12 

Smooth, no separation, no 
curd 

6 

2.11 : 1 

28.23 

(\irdy, small lumps of curd, 
i no separation 

6 

2.2, ■>; 1 

20.10 

; (^urdy, lumps of curd, no separa¬ 
tion 


Total Holld:^ in fn‘sh milk, 13.40 {ht ront. 
Acidity in fresh milk, .17 per cent. 


These experiments show that, in this particular factory, a 
hard curd is formed in the evaporate<i milk when the concen¬ 
tration is carried as far as 28 per cent solids. They further 
show that there is a distinct difference in the behavior of the 
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milk at diffemit times of the year. In spring’ or early siimntW 
there is a ^'reater teinleriey for eiinly milk than later in the sea¬ 
son. rnfortimatel.N tlie intervals In'twisMi tin- siimples of the 
June ex]HTiment are too jjreat to sho» e\aetl\ wiien the fonna- 
tion of tlie enni he^ins, hut the sjimple (onpiining 2.S.I)2 |)er 
cent solids showed sneh a enrd\ (s mil it ion that it .stronf;ly suf:jfcat,s 
that that milk would lia\e Ix-eii enril,\ at a (sinsiderahly lower 
decree of eoneentration. In the .Vii^mst milk enrdiness started 
with 27.22 jier cent solids, and in the .\o\emlaT milk with 
2.‘k2H ]MT cent solids, 

In .lime the fresh milk eontaiiied .Id |«t eent aeid, in .\ugust 
.12 IKT e<mt, and in .\o\emlier .17 [H reeiit. 'I’he greater eiirdi- 
ness in the .lime milk eonld, therefore, not ha\ e Keen due to the 
higher aeid eontent of that milk, hnt it may have lavn due to 
the [s’enliarit,' of the casein in milk niming largel,\' from fresh 
eows, or to the fissl. or to lioth of these faetors. 

The results of these experiments agree very eloyly with the 
general exis'rienee in the mamifaeture of evajMirRUxI milk. 
Milk in early summer is more dldieult to pria'css, owing to its 
tendemy to Iwcotne eiirdy. than milk pnxs'ssixi at any other 
time of the year. 

The e.xjM-riments ahove deserilied related to the conditions at 
one factors oidy. (hher factories may and do have other con¬ 
ditions, .and e.x[)eriments in some of them would undoubtedly 
yield different results. It has Ih cu exiH-riinentally shown that, 
in some localities and at (sTtaiii s<’asons of the year, a market¬ 
able cvafHirated milk cannot In- made when the product ia 
condensed sufficiently to (smtain over 24 ptT cent solid.s. 


STKUIUZKTION' .SVD KKEI’IN'O QfALITY 

The temperature to which the milk is exposed during the 
condensing prtKs-ss destroys many of the microorganisms pres¬ 
ent in the fresh milk, but some of the more resistant forms are 
3a 
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lot killed and there is also more or less chance for contamination 
lefore the condensed milk is put into the tin cans and hermeti- 
ally sealed. Unless these organisms are killed they will mul- 
:iply rapidly and spoil the product. It is therefore necessary 
:hat the milk be com]jletely sterilized after it has been sealed in 
;he cans. This is done by subjecting it to steam heat under pres¬ 
sure in a large! sterilizer or autoclave, as described on page 461. 
The temperature used and the time of exposure must be suffi- 
lient to absolutely insure complete sterilization. If this process 
,s properly done, the milk may be kept almo.st indefinitely. 
Incomplete sterilization has been the cause of severe financial 
osses to the manufacturer of unsweetened condensed milk. 

COMPOSITION 


Richmond gives the composition of unsweetened condensed 
niJk as follows: 



Water | 

Fat 

MiLK'SCOAR I 

Protein 

Asb 


, -per cent ^ 

i GS.47 

i per cent ' 

\ W.2‘2 

1 per rent 

\ VlffS. 

1 per oenl 

\ \IV.«I 

1 per cent 

\ 2.07 

•x 

\ b'i.VI 

\ tt.vn 
\ Mt.HC) 

\ V.I.IM 

\ n.G8 

\ 2.14 



] 

tl.HO 

2.21 


TESTING I’NSW’EETENED CONDIINSED MILK 

The ordinary Babcock methixl has been recommended for 
determining the pen'enttige of fat in evaporated milk, but 
Hunziker * found that this raethwl did not give satisfactory 
results. He recommends the following nuxlifications of the 
Babcock method a.s giving accurate and satisfactory results. 

DiazcnoNB ?ob Modified Babcock Test with Unsweetened 
Condensed Milk (Hunziker) > 

APPABATC8: 

One creBDi balanoe. Ten per cent milk test bottles. 

One 17.6 e.o. pipette. One Babcock centrifuge. 

One 17.5 c.o. acid measure. Commercial sulfuric acid, spocifto 

One SO 0 . 0 . glass beaker. grarity 1.82 to 1.^, 

1 TnrliAna. T%til 15ld. 
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Manipulation of test. Carefully weigh 4.5 grams of well- 
mixed evaporated milk into the 10 per cent test bottle. Add 
one pipetteful of water. Add 17.5 c.c. of sulfuric acid and 
shake until the curd in the test bottle is comidetely dis.solved. 
Whirl at usual sfieed (900 to KKK) revolutions per minute) for 
five minutes. Mix equal portions of water and sulfuric acid in 
glass Ix'aker. For one or two tests one pipetteful of water and 
one acid measure full of acid is sufficient. Fill test bottle to the 
zero mark with this hot diluted acid. Whirl for two minutes 
in tester, fill bottles to about the 8 per cent mark with hot 
water, whirl for one minute and read the test at 140° F. The 
fat column must be read from the top of the upper meniscus 
to the bottom of the lower meniscus. Multiply the reading 
by 4. This gives the correct per cent of fat. 

Fpr making numerous tests from the same sample it is advis¬ 
able to dilute the evaporated milk with equal parts of water, 
by weight; then weigh nine grams of this dilution into the 
test bottles and add one-half pipetteful of water. 


RAPIT) METHOD FOU D^;TEIl^tI^'IVfi HOI.ID.S IV r.VSWEF.TENED 

.vni.K ' 


Himziker workial out a fonnula for calculating the [lercentage 
of solid.s when the per amt of fut and the Bcaiiin^ hydrometer 
reading at 00° F. were known. The formula is a.s follows: 



X 10(K) - 1000 


X 1 + 1.2 X /■ 


B = Beaum4 hydrometer reading 
T = per wnt of fat 

Eiampte: Evaporatai milk tests 7.8 per cent fat and the 
Beaum4 reading at 60° F. i.s 8.4. 


* IndiAoa lieport 1913, p. 43. 
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The per cent of solids = 



X KKK) - 1000 


X i + 1.2 X 7.8 = 24.68 
per cent solids 


SWEETENED CONDENSED .\IILK 


The process of making sweetened condensed milk is very 
similar to that used for making the unsweetened product. 
The chief difference is in the addition of the sugar and the 
omission of the sterilizing process. The sweetened milk is not 
sterile, its keeping quality being dependent ui)on the concen¬ 
tration of the milk solids and the preservative action of the 
added cane-sugar. For this reason the concentration is usually 
carried somewhat farther than in the case of the unsweetened 
goods. It is also important that the sugar be as free as possible 
from bacteria spores, yeasts, and molds, which might develop 
later in the finished product, causing fermentation changes 
and the spoiling of the milk. If it is not sufficiently concen¬ 
trated, or too small a percentage of sugar is added, there is more 
danger of the finished product not keeping well. The greater 
the concentration and the larger the percentage of cane-sugar 
used, the better will be the keeping quality of the finished prod¬ 
uct. On the other hand, the nearer the finished product re¬ 
sembles fresh milk in composition, the greater its commercial 
value, and the more cane-sugar added, the greater will be the 
difference in composition between the fresh and the condensed 
milk. Manufacturers have learned from experience the limits 
between w’hich it is safe to vary the degree of concentration 
and the amount of cane-sugar. 

Richmond gives the composition of sweetened condensed milk 
as follows: 
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CoMPOaiTION OF SwKETKNKD CONDKNSED MiLK 
(Coiidortscd Wholr Milk) 


Sample 

Wateu 

F\T 

Mll.K'HUti.MI ' 

li \ll 

Fhotkin 

Asb 


per cerU 

per cent 

per retU \ 

per re>U 

per cent 

per cent 

No. 1 

24.06 

11.2,S 

12.97 

IW.Itl 

9.26 

2.13 

No. 2 

26.10 

10.S4 

I4.6S i 

26.92 

<).:>:> 

1.90 

No. ;i 

2.6.69 

10.9K 

16.29 ! 

22.27 

12.22 

2.34 


((’ond«'iis(‘d Skiiii-inilk) 


No. 4 

29.0.7 

1.28 


40.07 

10.6.2 

2.33 

No. ,6 

29.22 

O.fit 

1.')..70 

40,19 

10.73 

2.63 

No. 6 

28.42 

0.26 

16.8S 

29.27 

11.73 1 

! 

2.58 


i:SKS (.)F CONDEXSKI) MILK 

The different kinds or grades of condensed milk are used for 
many purposes. Most of that wiiieh is put up in small, sealed 
cans, both sweetened and unsweetened, go(‘s for hou.sehold 
uses. While it is quite eommonl\' used in the cities for use in 
coffee or for feeding infants, its chief uses are in sections 
where fresh milk cannot be obtained. Large amounts are used 
in hot climates, for the army and navy and for ocean voyages, 
and large quantities are exported. The condensed milks which 
are sold in bulk are used for manufacturing purposes, large 
quantities being used by bakeries, candy makers, and ice cream 
manufacturers. Condensing makes it possible to conserve 
the surplus profluction of early summer for use during the fall 
and winter when the supply of. fresh milk does not equal the 
demand. 

POWDERED MILK 

The reasons for making powdereil milk are the same as for 
making condensed milk; namely, reduction of bulk and cost of 
transportation and increase in keeping quality. In the case 
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li-i, 

the powdered milk the drying process is carried much farther 
than with condensed milk. The finished product contains all 
the solids in the original milk, but so small an amount of mois¬ 
ture that bacteria and other microorganisms are unable to 
grow. It is therefore not necessary to use additional sugar or to 
sterilize the finished product by heat. Powdered milk contains 
not more than three to five per cent of moisture, and bacteria 
which may be present in it arc unable to grow, hence cannot 
injure the product. 

The making of powdered milk is of much more recent devel¬ 
opment than that of condensed milk, since this branch of the 
dairy industry has all developed during the last twelve or 
fifteen years. 

PROCESS FOR MAKING POWDERED MILK 

Several methods are in use for making powdered milk, 
“One' is the ‘Just’ process which was invented by John A. 
Just of Syracuse, New York. The milk is dried on steam- 
heated cylinders which as they revolve are given a coating of 
liquid milk. The heat conducted from the inside evaporates 
the water and leaves the solids in a dry layer on the surface, 
from which they are scraped off with knives which extend the 
full length of each cylinder. The strong point of this process 
is its cheapness. 

“The rights for this process ■were sold to a man by the name 
of ‘Hatmaker’ for operations in Europe. On that account 
this process is kno'mi in Europe as the ‘Hatmaker’ process. 
By this method the milk is subjected to very high heat which 
affects its solubility.” 

Another method is that known as the “ Campbell ” process. 
By this system of drying warm air is blo'wn through the milk 
until it becomes very thick. It is then exposed to hot air and 


* Data by R. S. Fleming. 
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•3 

I 

the drying process completed. After the drying is completed ' 
the milk is ground into flour. 

The Ekenherg procesn .—This process was invented by Dr. 
Martin Ekenherg of Stoekliolm, Sweden. The patents con¬ 
cerning this process are owned by the Ekenherg Company of 
Cortland, New York. The first jrowdered milk made hy this 
process in this country was made at the Cortland plant in 1905. 
The company now operates a number of factories in New York 
and Michigan. 

“Dr. Ekenberg’s process' consists of complete drying of 
milk in a vacuum machine known as an exsiccator. In this 
proces.s the milk is first sprayed u[)on the howl-shaped ends of a 
revolving drum. In this step of the jirocess a considerable 
amount of moisture is removed. The condensed milk resulting 
is then sprayed upon the cylindrical surface of the drying drum 
and the remaining moisture is removed during one revolution 
of the drum. Knives or scrapers having a bearing upon the 
surface of the drum cut the film of dried milk from the drum and 
it falls in a film into a receiving chamlKT, which is separated 
from the large drying chamber by two air-tight gates or locks, 
thus providing for the removal of the dried product without 
breaking the vacuum or .stopping the process. This arrange¬ 
ment of product chambers and locks permits of a continuous 
operation of the machine. 

“After the product has been removed from the exsiccator it 
is cooled and then milled upon specially constructed mills. 

“By this process different grades of milk are manufactured, 
ranging from skiin-milk to whole milk, and even milk containing 
more than the normal amount of butter-fats. They also use 
the exsiccator in the manufacture of malted milk and malted 
buttermilk, the latter being used in Teco prepared flours, used 
for pancakes and other purposes. 


‘ Data by L. P. Bennett. 
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COMPOSITION 

" The chemical composition of the skim-miik powder which 
is designated as A Grade Ekenflor and of the whole milk 
powder designated as Grade W Ekenflor is approximately as 
follows: 


1 

Skim-milk 

Whole Milk 

Albuminoids. 

34-35 per cent 

2.5 per cent 

Milk-sugar. 

51 per cent 

40.0 per cent 

Ash. 

7.5-8 per cent 

,5.3 per cent 

Moisture. 

4 per cent 

3.0 per cent 

Butter-fat. 

1 

25-27 per cent 


“A modification of this process in which the milk is condensed 
in a vacuum pan before being placed on the cylinders in the 
drying chambers is known as the ‘Passburg’ system.” 

The Merrell-Soule process }— In 1905 the Merrell-Soule Com¬ 
pany of Syracuse, New York, introduced what is now known 
as the “spray process” for drying milk. The fundamental 
principles of desiccation by spraying into a current of warm 
air were covered by a patent granted to Robert Stauf, a 
German, in 1901. Merrell-Soule Company purchased this 
patent in June, 1905, believing it to be the basic patent of this 
comparatively new art. This confidence was well placed, for 
the patent, number 666711, has been passed upon favorably 
by both lower courts and a Court of Appeals. 

The claim in this patent describes the process in the following 
manner: “ The process of obtaining the solid constituents of 
milk, in the form of powder, said process consisting in converting 
, the liquid into a fine spray, bringing such spray or atomized 
liquid into a regulated current of heated air so that the liquid 
constituents are completely vaporized, conveying the dry 
* Data by R. S. Fleming. 
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powder into a suitable collecting-space away from the air current 
and discharging the air, a vaixjr, separately from the dry 
powder.” 

After o])erating under tlu' Stauf patent for about a year, it 
was seen that a great econoinicid advantage would be effected 
by condensing the liquid milk in a regular vacuum pan previous 
to spraying it into the air current. This step was patented 
July 23,' 1907. 

The spray proeess is adaptable to the desiccation of a great 
variety of milk products. The first tried out, and for a long 
time the only highly successful one, was skim-milk. Whole 
milk, although easily dried, spoiled quickly through the devel¬ 
opment of rancidity. Much study and jjatient research was 
applied to this problem. Step by stej) the \'ariotis factors 
which produce rancidity were determined. With each step 
there was an improvement in the kecjiing qualities, until to¬ 
day whol(' milk can be manufactured to keej) nicely for from six 
months to a year. Not onl,\’ whole milk but all grades 
of milk up to 18 per cent cream are now successfully dried. 
The following table gives the composition of several of these 
dried products. 



Bcttku- 

FAT 

Casein 

Albumin 

Milk- 

Hl.'GAR 

Ask 

Moi»- 

TUBS 

Skim-milk . . . 

1.35 

29.79 

7.91 

49.94 

8.21 

2.40 

Half skim . . . 

14.20 

25.56 

6.70 

44.41 

7.01 

2.12 

Whole milk . . 

28.20 

21.22 

5.45 

47.88 

5.75, 

1.50 

15% “Cream” . . 

65,15 

10.60 

2.82 

17.86 

2.91 

.66 

18% Cream . . . 

70.47 

9.08 

2.42 

15.01 

2.46 

.56 


It will be noted that powdered cream has a butter-fat content^ 
approaching very closely to that of butter itself. 

Not only is the spray process applicable to such products as 
the above, which differ from each other mainly in their butter- 
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fat content, but it applies equally well to a variety of milk 
substances and compounds such as soluble casein, whey, 
maJted milk, and modified milk. One of the most successful of 
these dried products is powdered modified milk. This is a 
milk intended especially for infant feeding. It is made from 
whole milk, blended with cream and sweet whey in such pro¬ 
portions that the casein content is decreased while the lact- 
albumin and milk-sugar are increased to such a degree that 
the product closely resembles human milk. The analysis of this 
dried product both in the dry and restored state is given below. 
For comparison an analysis of human milk is also given. 



Another milk product which has just recently been success- 
/^ly dried by the spray process is buttermilk. Heretofore 

t amery buttermilk has been largely a waste material. At 
t it was used as hog or chicken feed. It is now being dried 
and sold for baking purposes. It differs from skim-milk in its 
high percentage of lactic acid, and considerable amount of 


butter-fat. Both of these add to its value in baking. The 
comjaosition is approximately as follows: 


Butter-fat. 8.0 

Protein.34.0 

Milk-sugar.40.0 

Lactic acid. 6.0 

Ash. 9.5 

Moisture .. 2.5 


100.00 
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Powdered milk has many advantages over liquid milk. First 
of all there are the keeping qualities. Whereas liquid milk at 
the best will keep only a few days, dry milk will keep many 
months. In fact, some grades of it properly protected from 
moisture, etc., will keep indefinitely. No bacterial action so 
far as we have been able to determine takes place in the dry 
product. There is rather a tendency for such bacteria as are 
present to slowly die off. The question of baeteria is entirely 
one of proper control up to the moment when the milk is dried. 
That it is possible to exercise this control is shown by the results 
of counts made on daily sam])les covering long periods of time. 
During the past year something like 2800 dry samples were 
counted in the Merrell-Soulc laboratory. Of these 96 per cent 
were below 25,()(X) per c.c., and had an average of about 2000 
per C.C., figured to the liquid basis. 

One of the big factors in the present high cost of milk is that 
of transportation. When we remembtT that seven-eighths of 
milk is water, it is at once apparent that if we eliminate the 
water we save seven-eighths of the cost of transportation. 
The dried product may be shipped by freight, while liquid milk 
must go by express. This means an additional saving in favor 
of the dried article. ^ 

The spray process of drying milk presents some very impoife, 
tant advantages over other processes. These advantages al^. 
not all apparent at first. In fact, it is a question whether the 
original inventor fully realized the importance of his discovery. 
Chief of these is the rapidity with which evaporation takes 
place. We hav'e every reason to f)elieve that each particle of 
liquid as it is shot through the air gives off moisture so rapidly 
that the milk solids are kept in a cool condition until perfectly 
dry. This is in accord with the well-known physical law that 
the evaporation of liquids uses up heat. In the ordinary con¬ 
densation of milk it is well understood that if concentration 
be carried beyond certain limits there is an injury to the milk 
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solids. There seems to be a critical stage somewhere between 
high concentration and dryness where prolonged heating does 
much damage. With the spray process this stage is passed 
through instantaneously. After the dry condition is reached, 
comparatively high temperatures will do no harm. 

Whether the above reasoning is correct or not, the fact re¬ 
mains that milk dried by the spray process, in distinction from 
other processes, retains all its natural properties. On the addi¬ 
tion of water it goes back to its original state. There is no 
sediment. The casein retains its colloidal structure. The 
albumin is not coagulated. The butter-fat is in complete emul¬ 
sion in its natural globular form. The enzymes are still active. 
In fact, as far as we know the restored milk is identical in prop¬ 
erties with the original milk. 

The uses for powdered milk are many. Skim-milk is used 
by the bakers for bread, biscuits, cakes, and custards; whole 
milk for the higher grades of cakes and bi.scuits. The ice-cream 
manufacturer uses skim-milk powder for giving “body” and 
smoothness, and cream powder for richness. The confectioner 
mainly uses whole milk and cream powders for his caramels, 
milk chocolates, and fudges. Certain grades are also used in 
making prepared flours. 

It was natural that the food manufacturers should be the first 
of milk powder. They are accustomed to consider cost, 
^Slty, flavor, and uniformity. For these reasons the dry 
milk appealed to them. Creamery men are extensive users of 
skim-milk powder for starter-making purposes and for artificial 
buttermilk. 

METHODS OF MARKETING 

Powdered milk is put on the market in packages holding 
25, 50, and 100 pounds and in barrels holding 200 pounds. As 
yet powdered milk is not very generally used for household 
purposes, but limited amounts are put up in 1, 5, and 10 pound 
cans for retail trade. 
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DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS 

The following definitions and standards for powdered milks 
have recently been adopted liy tlie joint ('oiinnittee on Defini¬ 
tions and Standards of the American Association of Dairy, Food, 
and Drug Officials and the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists: 

“Dried milk is the product resulting from the removal of 
water from milk, and contains, all tolerances being allowed for, 
not less than twenty-six per cent (2(1,0 %) of milk-fat, and not 
more than five per cent (■’i.O'/o) of moisture. 

“Dried skim-milk is the product resulting from the removal 
of water from skim-milk and contains, all tolerance.s being al¬ 
lowed for, not more than five jier cent (d.O %) «f moisture. 

“Malted milk is the product made Iiy combining whole milk 
with the liquid seiiarated from a mash of ground barley, malt, 
and wheat flour, with or without the addition of sodium chloride, 
sodium bicarbonate, and potassium biearbonati! in such a man¬ 
ner as to secure the full enzymic action of the malt c.xtract and 
by removing water. The resulting product contains not less 
than seven and one-half per cent (7.o0 %) of butter-fat and not 
more than three and one-half per cent (3.5 %) of moisture.” 
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FERMENTED MILK (Rogers) 

WrrniN recent years there has been a rapidly growing inter¬ 
est in the therapeutic value of buttermilk and other fermented 
milks, such as kefir, kumiss, and } ogurt. This is seen in the 
increasing sale of buttermilk, in the large number of special 
■preparations now offered for sale, and in the frequent discus¬ 
sion of this subject in popular and scientific publications. But¬ 
termilk is not only consumed in large quantities as a beverage, 
but is recommended by physicians as a therapeutic agent in 
the treatment of intestinal disorders, and is in constant use in 
many hospitals. 

All the more familiar fermented milks are the result of an 
acid fermentation in which the sugar of the milk is split up 
into lactic acid. This may be brought about by the presence 
in the milk of varieties of the common lactic acid group of 
■ bacteria, or, as in the case of yogurt, by special organisms; or a 
yeast may be present, adding an alcoholic to the ordinary acid 
fermentation. 

In many large cities special fermented milk preparations 
can be obtained under various trade names, such as zoulak, 
vitallac, yogurt, matzoon, bacillac, kefir, kumiss, and lacto- 
baciline. These are all soured milks which have been intro¬ 
duced from southern Russia, Turkey, and neighboring coun¬ 
tries. They are sold as freshly prepared milk, or in the form 
of tablets or powders in capsules which may be taken as such 
or used to ferment milk. These preparations have been widely 
advertised and are the subject of very positive statements in 
regard to the benefits derived from their use. 
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THEllAPEUTIC VALUE OF FERMENTED MILK 

termented milks have been used ever since very early 
times, but it is only within very recent years that phvsiciaiis 
have become interested in the possiliilitic's of their use for 
therapeutic purposes. Within the jiast twenty years there 
has been an increasin)i number of papers in the medical jour¬ 
nals on this subject, and at one time the widespread popular 
interest in fermented-milk therapy was reflected by the nu¬ 
merous magazine and newspaper articles on various phases of 
the subject. Ihi.s interest was stimulated in a large measure 
by the work of Metchnikofi and his associates. His views, 
which are set forth in some detail in (’’hapter V, “Lactic 
acid as inhibiting inte.stinal putrefactions,” of his book en¬ 
titled The Prolongation of Life, are looked upon by the 
more conservative investigators of this country as overdrawn 
and as unsupported by experimental evidence. In this book 
great stress is laid on the longevity of the people of certain 
countries in which fermented milks are an important part of 
the diet. 

In considering evidence of this kind it should be remembered 
that many other things may contribute to the general health 
and vigor of the people, and that these factors cannot be ex¬ 
cluded in drawing the conclusions. The pi'ople who habitually 
consume large quantities of fermented milk usually live a 
simple life, largely in the open air, and we have no means of 
knowing how much this may have contributed to the vigorous 
old age frequently observed among them. 

The use of fermented milks as a therapeutic agent is based 
on the assumption that they are able to combat the so-called 
autointoxication caused by the undue accumulation in the 
body of toxic substances emanating from the intestinal tract. 
The theory of autointoxication may be stated briefly as fol¬ 
lows : The digestive tract of the human being is at birth free 
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from bacteria, but in various ways, chiefly through the food, 
many kinds of bacteria are introduced into the alimentary 
canal. In the inte.stines and particularl\' in the large intestine 
some of them find favorable conditions for growth and become 
established there in large numbers. In the norinally nourished 
infant the bacterial varieties are limited in number and for the 
most part consist of acid-forming types which by the active 
fermentation of the milk-sugar furnished in large quantities 
in the food profiucc conditions under which bacteria of the 
putrefactive type are unable to multiply to any extent. The 
predominance of an acid fermentation in the large intestine 
produces an acid stool with a characteristic but comparatively 
unobjectionable odor. As the child gets older the variety of 
food is greater and the relative proportion of carbohydrates 
to protein is much reduced. In place of the acid fermentation 
there is a decomposition of the protein by other bacteria, intes¬ 
tinal gas is produced, and the stools become alkaline and fre¬ 
quently have a very objectionable odor. In the bacterial 
decomposition of the predigested protein it is supposed that 
products of a more or less toxic nature are produced. When 
the quantity of these products is relatively small, they are dis¬ 
posed of through the normal channels and have no appreciable 
effect. If the excretory system fails to do its normal work, or 
if the protein decomposition is unusually active, toxic sub¬ 
stances accumulate and the symptoms of autointoxication are 
produced. The production of toxic substances in abnormal 
amounts may be caused by a combination of circumstances 
promoting an unusual activity of putrefactive bacteria normally 
present, or it may be because the bacterial flora of the intes¬ 
tines changes and new bacteria are introduced. 

The method of treating this condition by the use of sour milk 
b based on three conditions which may be stated as follows: 
(1) it assumes as correct the theory of the production of toxic 
substances in the intestine by the action of bacteria in quan- 
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titles sufficient to cause the symptoms of autointoxication; 
(2) the putrefaction or fermentation through which these 
toxic substances are ])ro(luced can l)c suppressed by other 
bacteria; and (3) the bacteria which it is proposed to use in 
suppressing the putrefactive l)acteria nia>’ be introduced into 
the intestines and will be able to cstablisli conditions there 
under wliich they will multiply and ivcrsist, wJiile the objec¬ 
tionable types are driven out. 

The standing of the theory of autointoxication mentioned 
under the first condition cannot be discussed in detail in a 
book of tliis nature. It may be said, however, that the question 
of autointoxication, in its broader sense, is not nearly so simple 
as it is stated here. It is at best only a theory, and much in¬ 
vestigation of details will be necessary before its position can 
be determined. 

The second condition is easily demonstrated, not only by 
scientific observations, but also by many instances in our daily 
life. Vinegar, which is used in pickle-making, owes its preserva¬ 
tive action to the acetic acid prcxiuced by a bacterial fermen¬ 
tation ; when milk sours spontaneously, the acid-forming bac¬ 
teria develop acid so rapidly that in a short time all other 
bacteria are inhibited. Observations of this kind could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. In fact, in the bacterial 
world, as among the higher plants in their natural state, there is 
a constant struggle for mastery in which the types best suited 
to their environments, or, perhaps more correctly, less sensi¬ 
tive to the unfavorable conditions which they themselve* 
produce, gain the a.scendency and more or less completely 
suppress other forms. 

The particular bacterium w'hich it is proposed to use in suj)- 
pressing the putrefactive bacteria of the intestines is the organ¬ 
ism commonly knowm as Bacillus bidgaricus, or the Metchnikoff 
bacillus. It is characterized by its ability to form acid in ex¬ 
ceptionally large amounts from sugars, particularly milk-sugar. 
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When milk containing _ bacteria of this type is held under 
conditions favorable to its growth, the acid produced will 
inhibit other forms and the milk will eventually become a 
practically pure culture of the Bacillm bulgaricus. There can 
be no question that, under conditions favorable to its growth, 
this bacterium is able to suppress very effectively other kinds 
of bacteria, even many of those w’hich produce an acid fermen¬ 
tation. This is well illustrated in the manufacture of cheese 
of the Emmental or Sw'iss type. Cheese made by this method 
from milk containing gas-forming bacteria will become filled 
with gas bubbles in the press. If a comparatively small 
amount of a culture of the Bacillus bulgaricus is added to this 
milk, the high temperature at which the cheese is held promotes 
its vigorous development, and the gas formers are completely 
suppressed. 

There is little doubt that if this organism could be estab¬ 
lished in the large intestine under conditions favorable to its 
growth it would soon produce a state of affairs which w'ould at 
least inhibit the growth of the bacteria that usually decompose 
the proteins. The evidence that this takes place, even when 
large quantities of the bacteria are ingested, is by no means 
• conclusive. On the one side the associates of Metchnikoff 
have produced considerable evidence to show' that when B. 
bulgaricug is taken into the digestive system it becomes estab¬ 
lished in the intestines, where it persists for some time after 
the feeding ceases. Cohendy, w'ho fe<l four patients for ex¬ 
tended periods on milk curdled with B. bulgaricus, concluded 
that this organism was readily established in the intestines, 
and that it persisted there for a considerable time after the 
subject had ceased to take fermented milk. This was said to 
be especially true if a diet containing suitable nourishment for 
the ingested organism was adopted. It is stated that the mul¬ 
tiplication of these bacteria took place in the upper two-thirds 
(rf the colon. The stools were acid or neutral. 
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The same writer in another paper shows that intestinal 
putrefaction as indicated by the excretion of ethereal sulphates 
in the urine was materially reduced by the addition of a sour 
milk to the diet and that this re<iuction, which may reasonably 
be attributed to a disinfection of the large intestine, continued 
after the ingestion of sour milk was discontinued. This may 
be taken as an indication that the growth of the bacteria con¬ 
tinued after their introduction ceased. This disinfecting 
action of the lactic acid culture ^^as not appreciably influenced 
by variations in the amount of sugar eaten, indicating that the 
ordinary diet contains sufficient sugar to support the growth 
of the lactic acid bacteria in the intestine. 

Belonovsky arrived at somewhat similar results in experi¬ 
ments in which mice were fed a basic ration of sterilized grain 
and water. Mice which received in addition milk cultures of 
B. bv].garicu.i for one and one-half months slunved thi.s organism 
in the droppings 15 days after the last feeding. When the 
milk cultures were fed for four months, B. bulgaricus was pres¬ 
ent in the droppings for four w'eeks after the last feeding. 
He states that the bacteria in the droppings, especially the 
gas-forming bacteria, were very much reduced by feeding B. 
bvlgarieus, but were not afi'ected by the addition of the basic 
diet of sterile milk or milk curdled with lactic acid. 

Many experiments of a similar nature could be quoted, as 
well as clinical observations, tending to show that the ingestion 
of milk cultures of B. bulgaricus reduces or eliminates evidences 
of intestinal putrefaction. On the other hand, Herter found 
that in the digestive tract of a monkey, killed after feeding for 
two weeks on milk soured with B. bulgaricus, this organism was 
abundant in the upper part of the small intestine only. In the 
lower part and in the large intestine B. hulgarkus was present 
in only moderate numbers as compared with other bacteria. 

Rahe, in a recently published paper, maintains that the 
difference between the B. bulgaricus and certain acid-forming 
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bacteria, which are known to occur normally in the intestines, 
is so slight that they can be distinguished only with difficulty, 
and he suggests that belief on the part of some investigators 
that B. bulgaricm becomes established in the intestines was 
caused by their inability to distinguish between these two types. 
His work tends to show that while the B. bulgaricus appears 
in the feces during the feeding, it persists for only a few days 
after the ingestion of cultures ceases. 

The situation may, perhaps, be fairly summed up by saying 
that while there is no conclusive evidence that B. bulgaricm is 
able to establish itself in the intestines in such a way that other 
bacteria are driven out, it is undoubtedly true that in many 
cases marked improvement has resulted from the ingestion of 
milk cultures made from it. It is by no means certain, how¬ 
ever, that the results which ha^’e been obtained by the use of 
milk cultures have been attrit)utable to any peculiar virtue in 
the organism itself. It has been held by some investigators 
that the intestinal flora may be radieally changed by a funda¬ 
mental change in the diet. 

Distaso and Schiller state that when rats were fed a diet 
of lactose and dextrine the heterogeneous intestinal flora was 
changed to one consisting almost exclusively of Bacillus 
bifidus, the characteristic acid-forming bacillus of the intes¬ 
tines. This is in accord with the earlier work of Herter and 
Kendall, who found that the nature of the bacterial flora 
of the intestines could be promptly and distinctly changed by 
a radical change from a diet high in protein to one in which 
carbohydrates predominated, or vice versa. A high-protein 
diet caused symptoms of intestinal putrefaction. A change 
to a carbohydrate diet resulted in a reduction of the putrefactive 
bacteria, an increase in the acid-forming bacteria, and the dis¬ 
appearance of the indications of autointoxication. Similar 
results were obtained in an investigation carried on by Rettger. 

This work was very comprehensive, covering a long series of 
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experiments with chickens and white rats, and the results if 
accepted will make it necessary tn revise the commonly accepted 
views of the physiological actions of sour milk, llettger found 
that w'hen chicks were fed milk not only was the percentage 
of mortality materially rwluced, hut the rate of growth was 
greatly increased. Practically the .same results were obtained 
whether sweet or sour milk was fed, and there was no appre¬ 
ciable dift'erence in the results ol)taine(l by feeding milk soured 
by Bacillus bulgariviis and the common lactic forms. The 
probable e.K])lanation of this fact was found in the experiments 
with w'hite rats, in which a study was made of the intestinal 
bacterial flora during the feeding experiments. It was found 
that when the rats were fed a diet which included milk, the 
usual mixed bacterial flora of the intestines Nvas replaced almost 
completely by two types of baeteri.a which resemble the Ba¬ 
cillus bulgaricus very closely, especially in their physiological 
characteristics. Identical results Nvere obtained when the 
milk vvas dis])luced in the diet by milk-sugar. 

The conclusion seems obvious. The bacteria of the high- 
acid type, which are ai)i)arently normally present in the intes¬ 
tines, are stiimi!ate<! by the unusual amount of milk-sugar fur¬ 
nished by the milk diet, and multiply to such an extent that 
the ordinary mixed flora is suppressed. 

The beneficial effect of a sour-milk diet is attributable, p)er- 
haps, not so much to the bacteria containe<l in the milk as to 
the milk itself, which provides material for an acid fermenta¬ 
tion in the intestines. 

Milk is usually looked on as a nitrogenous food, but it should 
be remembered that it contains about T) per cent of lactose, a 
carbohydrate which seems to be peculiarly adapted to bacterial 
fermentation. 

Aside from the possible therapeutic value of fermented milks, 
there can be no question that they are nutritious and refreshing 
and that their use should be encouraged for their food value. 
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FOOD VALUE OF FERMENTED MILK 

The high food value of milk is too generally recognized to need 
discussion here; fermented milks also have a high food value, 
except that in some eases the fat is partially or entirely re¬ 
moved. Otherwise the food value of the fermented milk differs 
little from that of the fresh milk from which it is made. Any 
increa.sed digestibility of the fermented milk is due not so much 
to change in the chemical nature as to the fact that the casein 
is furnished in a precipitated and finely divided condition. In 
none of the fermented milks is there any material cleavage of 
the casein resembling the digestion in the stomach. The fat 
is practically unchanged, and a part only of the sugar is con¬ 
verted into acid, alcohol, or gas. In certain ga.stric troubles 
in which it is difficult to find any food that can be retained 
by the patient, fermented milks are frequently used with good 
results. Kefir and kumiss especially arc used under such cir¬ 
cumstances, as the stimulating action of the carbon dioxid 
which they contain is believed to aid in their digestion. To the 
physician the value of a highly nutritious fond which can be 
digested when other foods arc rejected is obvious. 

There are many questions that should be very carefully 
considered before a fermented milk is introduced as an im¬ 
portant part of the diet. As Herter has pointed out in the 
admirable paper already cited, the addition of fermented 
milk to the diet may change very materially the ratio of pro¬ 
tein to other classes of food. If the milk is taken in place of 
other food, the daily protein ration may be so reduced that 
intestinal putrefaction, which is dependent on the protein 
part of the food, is diminished. On the other hand, if milk 
is added to the usual food, the protein ratio may be increased 
rather than diminished. In many cases the condition of the 
mucous membranes will not permit the presence of organic 
acid, and soured milk cannot be retained. It is also possible 
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that symptoms of autointoxication are not caused by unusual 
bacterial activity in the intestine, but by functional failure of 
certain organs. This point could be determined only by a 
physician. It would be very unsafe to consume large quan¬ 
tities of milk, fermented or unferrnented, under certain patho¬ 
logical conditions. In any case an important change in the 
diet should be made only upon the advice of a physician. 

THE VAHIOUS FORMS OF FERMENTED MILK 

If it is considered advisable to u.se cultures of acid-forming 
bacteria, the form in which they are taken becomes an important 
question. In large cities one usually has a choice of lactic acid 
bacteria from several .sources. Buttermilk is u.sually available, 
although it is not always of good quality. Sometimes kumiss 
or kefir can be obtained, and at the present time milk coagulated 
with the so-called Mctchnikoff bacillus is sold as yogurt or 
matzoon and under various trade names. 

Cultures in tablet and capsule form 

In addition to these freshly prepareil preparations several 
tablets or capsules purjiort- 
ing to be pure and active 
cultures of the Hacillus hul- 
garicus are now offered for 
sale (see Fig. 88). These 
are for use in fermenting 
milk or are to be taken 
directly in place of butter¬ 
milk or yogurt. Herschell 
in his little book on the 
therapeutic uses of soured 
milks recommends the use of these preparations in preference 
to fermented milk, but it should be noted that he is very ex- 


a 



Fio. 88. — Organismfl causing fennen- 
tatiou of milk. a, Bacillus bulgariciu; 
b, lactic acid bacteria. 
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plicit in his statement that great care should be taken to 
determine the abundanee and purity of the desired organism. 
Bacillus bulgaricus seems to be particularly sensitive to desic¬ 
cation. When preparing the material in tablet form, there¬ 
fore, a high percentage of the organisms is usually killed, 
whereas foreign organi.sms commonly retain their viability. 
Even when prepared with the best of care, such tablets lose 
their efficiency so quickly that unless they are used within 
a time limit of efficiency guaranteed by the maker the results 
may be disappointing. 

It is very easy to test the purity an{l activity of the.se dried 
cultures. Thoroughly pasteurize a small quantity (about half 
a pint) of milk by holding it, in a bottle plugged wdth cotton, 
at or near the boiling point for an hour or more. When this 
has cooled, add two or three of the tablets and keep in a very 
warm place overnight. It should not be below and may be a 
few degrees above blood heat. If in this time the milk has 
not curdled wdth a .sharp, acid taste and without gas bubbles 
and whey, there can be no reason for using these tablets except 
the possibility that they contain the active element of the cul¬ 
ture which retards the growth of other bacteria. The evidence 
on this point is so inconclusive that it need not be considered 
in this connection. 

All reliable manufacturers now place the date of manufac¬ 
ture on each package and state the time within which the 
tablets should be used. 


Buttermilk 

Buttermilk, properly speaking, is the by-product resulting 
when milk or cream is churned for butter. It is the milk 
remaining after the fat which collects in granules is removed. 
If cream is churned when sweet the buttermilk does not differ 
from ordinary skimmed milk, but if it is churned when sour 
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— the usual practice — the acidity is sufficient to coagulate 
the casein in the cream. In the churning process this curd is 
broken up into very fine particles, 'i'hese curd particles settle 
very .slowly, and if the buttermilk is agitated occasionally it 
will retain its milky appearance. When the buttermilk is 
allowed to stand undisturbed for several hours, the curd par¬ 
ticles sink to the bottom, lea\ ing an opalescent whey at the 
top. At the present time a large |)art of the so-called “butter¬ 
milk” sold in cities is not butterniilk, j)ro|)erly speaking, since 
it is not made by churning cream, hut is simpi}' .soured skimmed 
milk which has been churned or stirred in order to break up the 
curd. The same product is sold also under the name of “ ripened 
milk.” 

The souring of milk or cream is brought about by the ac¬ 
tivity of certain bacteria which form lactic acid by decompos¬ 
ing the milk-sugar (lacto.se). The ability to form acid from 
lactose and other sugars is jios.ses.sed by many kinds of bac¬ 
teria, but is so characteristic of a certain group that they are 
commonly sj)oken of as the lactic acid bacteria, Tlie.se bac¬ 
teria have been descrilMsl as distinct species or varieties under 
many names. Among them may be mentioneil Bacterium 
guntheri. Bacillus aci/li lactic!, and Btriiptococcus hcticus. In 
spite of the confusion in nomenclature it is evident that the 
term “lactic acid bacteria” includes a fairly well-defined group 
of closely related varieties pos.sessing in common several defi¬ 
nite characters. Variations from the tyiie in minor characters 
produce an almost infinite number of varieties. These varia¬ 
tions may be in the ability to ferment different sugars, in the 
tendency to grow in chains, in the kind of flavor formed in 
milk, in the intensity of acid formation, and in the ability to 
produce pathological conditions in animals. 

In many creameries the cream is allowed to .sour spontane¬ 
ously. In this case many bacteria other than the true lactic 
bacteria will take part in the acid formation, and in addition 
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to lactic acid the buttermilk may contain in small quantities 
acetic, succinic, and formic acids, and sometimes traces of 
alcohol. The lactic bacteria form lactic acid, with only slight 
traces of other organic acids, no alcohol, and no gas. In well- 
managed creameries the acid fermentation is assisted and con¬ 
trolled to some extent by the use of a starter. This may be 
milk allowed to sour spontaneously, or buttermilk from the 
previous day’s churning, but careful butter-makers build up 
starters from commercial cultures sold in the form of powders, 
tablets, or fluid cultures, as varieties of lactic acid bacteria 
selected with special reference to the production of a desirable 
flavor in butter. The butter-maker puts this culture into 
about a quart of milk which has been steamed for an hour or 
more to reduce the bacteria to the lowest possible number. 
After standing overnight the milk will usually be curdled, but 
gas bubbles and other evidence,s of contamination may be 
observed. A small portion of this milk is transferred to an¬ 
other bottle of milk prepared as before, and this process is 
continued until the acid fermentation has become sufficiently 
active to eliminate the contaminating bacteria, and the milk 
curdles with a clean, acid taste and without signs of gas or 
“wheying off.” This small starter, or “mother starter,” is 
carried along indefinitely by daily transfers to freshly steamed 
milk. If reasonable precautions are taken to prevent con¬ 
tamination after a thorough heating of the milk, this culture 
will remain pure and vigorous for an indefinite time. 

To prepare the starter actually used in ripening the cream, 
a larger lot of milk — 25 to 50 gallons or more, according to 
the amount of cream — is heated for an hour or more. Thb 
is usually done in a special apparatus (sold by creamery supply 
houses) which consists of a large can inclosed on the sides and 
bottom by a steam jacket and fitted with a belt-driven stirrer. 
Milk either skimmed or unskimmed is heated by turning steam 
into the jacket; during the heating the milk is stirred con- 
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stantly. After the pasteurization is completed, cold water is 
run into the jacket and the milk cooled to about 24°-27° C. 
(75.2°-80.G° F.). A bottle of the mother starter is added and 
the can is covered and allowed to stand o\'crnip;ht. This 
gives a large and active pure culture of lactic acid bacteria to 
start the acid formation in the cream. Better results are 
obtained if the cream is first pasteurized. 

When lactic acid bacteria grow in milk, the lactose is con¬ 
verted into lactic acid with slight traces of certain other organic 
acids. Thisacid breaks up the combination of calcium pho.sphate 
and casein «'hich holds the casein in solution, and the casein 
is precipitated as a firm, jellylike mass. When this occurs in 
cream, the fat globules arc entangled in the precipitated casein. 
In the process of churning theca.sein is broken into fine particles, 
and the fat globules are collected into large granules that float 
on the top of the buttermilk. Buttermilk, then, is the water 
of the milk holding the sugar, acids, ash, and other soluble 
constituents in solution and the finely divided particles of 
precipitated casein in suspension. The amount of fat in the 
buttermilk depends on the completeness with which the fat is 
removed in the churning. Even with the best methods a little 
of the fat in the form of very small globules remains in the 
buttermilk. On standing, the suspended casein settles slowly 
to the bottom. 

The composition of an average buttermilk is about as fol¬ 
lows : * 

Per Cent 


Fat.0.5 

Casein.2,4 

Albumin.6 

Lactose.5.3 

Ash. 

Total solids.95 


’ Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station. Annual Report, 1891, 
p. 119. 
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Chemically, buttermilk differs but little from skim-milk. 
Only a slight rearrangement is necessary to bring about the 
physical change in the casein. If the milk has been pasteurized 
at a high temperature, the albumin is precipitated and the 
larger part lost. A small part — less than one-fifth — of the 
milk-sugar is converted into acid. This acid combines with 
the ash constituents, probably converting the triphosphates 
into diphosphates and monophosphates and the diphosphates 
into monophosphates. It is obviously not necessary to make 
butter in order to secure a ])erfect substitute for buttermilk. 
Soured skim-milk has all the chemical properties of buttermilk, 
and if it is thoroughly agitated in order to break up the curd it 
agrees in appearance and flavor with buttermilk obtained by 
churning cream. 

In making buttermilk from milk, the same procedure should 
be followed as in making a starter for cream ripening. A good, 
clean-flavored mother starter should be carried along with 
every possible precaution to prevent contamination. Good 
commercial cultures can be obtained, but if it is not convenient 
to use one of these, a natural starter should be secured. For 
this purpose the following procedure may be followed: 

(1) Select milk from several sources; put about 1 pint of 
each into clean glass jars or bottles and allow them to stand 
in a warm place until the milk is curdled. 

(2) When this occurs, put about 1 pint of milk into each of 
an equal number of bottles and hold in steam or boiling water 
for one-half hour. 

(3) When these bottles of milk are cooled, transfer about 
one teaspoonful of milk from each of the bottles of sour milk 
obtained in (1) to one of the bottles of heated and cooled milk. 

( 4 ) Allow these samples to curdle and repeat the process 
until one sample is obtained which curdles in at least eight or 
ten hours with a smooth curd free from whey and gas bubbles 
&nd with a pleasant, acid taste. 
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Gas bubbles, or the separation from the curd of a milky or 
straw-colored whey, show that the lactic acid bacteria are 
still mixed with other kinds, (.'onsiderable variation in flavor 
can be found in difl'erent cultures, and care should be exercised 
to select one that );ives a clean and sharp taste. 

(5) Propafiate this culture in the same v\ay from day to 
day. The amount of this mother starter which should be 
carried will dei)eud somewhat on the amount of buttermilk 
to be made. One quart should be enoufjh for 20 to lifl gallons. 

(6) (o) Add the mother starter to the milk to be used for 
buttermilk, or (b) pasteurize the milk in a continuous pasteurizer 
at 1S0° to 185° P. (82° to 85° ('.), or preferably hold the milk 
in water-jacketed vats or cans at 180° F. (82° C.) for thirty 
minutes to an hour; cool to about 70° F. (21.1° C.) and add 
the mother starter. Tlu- most desirable tcmi)erature for this 
fermentation is 70° to 75° F. (21.1° to 24° ('.). 

(7) When this milk has curdled, cool it at once to about 
50° F. and churn thoroughly to break the curd into fine par¬ 
ticles. 

The buttermilk should be smooth, free from lumps, and show 
a separation of whey and curd oid)' on long standing. 

Milk to be used for making buttermilk should be fresh and 
clean flavored. Good buttermilk cannot be made from milk 
that is tainted or too old to be used for other purposes. 
Skimmed, partly skimmed, or whole milk, as desired, may be 
used. 

A more nearly uniform product is secured if the milk is pas¬ 
teurized. The scorched taste which results from pasteuriza¬ 
tion at a high temperature is not objectionable, as it is ob¬ 
scured by the acidity of the soured milk. The time of the 
inoculation may be arranged to suit the convenience of the 
maker and can be determined by experience in each individual 
case. Using the same culture and holding the temperature 
uniform, the amount of the starter can be adjusted to bring 
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the acidity to the curdling point at any definite time within 
narrow limits. The temperature of the milk should be between 
21° and 24° C. (70° and 75° F.). More rapid development of 
acid can be obtained at higher temperatures, but at the lower 
temperatures the lactic acid bacteria are more successful in 
checking the growth of digesting and gas-forming bacteria. 
At lower temperatures and with a slow'cr development of acid 
the casein is precipitated in a finer and more friable curd than 
at temperatures inducing a more rapid acid production. As 
soon as a fine curd has been formed the milk should be cooled 
promptly to below 50° F. to prevent the contraction and tough¬ 
ening of the curd. 

Buttermilk made in the usual way as a by-product of butter¬ 
making, and especially buttermilk obtained by churning 
pasteurized cream, is improved by mixing wdth it about 10 
per cent of a skim-milk culture of the Bacillus hvlgarkm. Di¬ 
rections for the preparation of this culture will be found on 
page 508. 

This culture not only gives the buttermilk a sharper and 
more agreeable flavor, but on aeeount of its viseous nature it 
gives it a smoother texture and prevents the separation of the 
eurd from the whey. Detailed directions for the preparation 
of buttermilk by this method may be found in a circular of the 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Making bvMermilk in the home. 

A more nearly uniform product can be obtained if it is made 
on a large scale, and if good buttermilk can be purchased from 
a reliable milk dealer at a reasonable price, it is not advisable 
to attempt to make it on a small scale. However, it is pos¬ 
sible to make buttermilk in the home by following in a small 
way the directions for making buttermilk on a commercial scale. 
It is necessary first to secure a culture or starter, which is 
merely milk containing the lactic acid or sour-milk bacteria 
free or very nearly free from other kinds. These bacteria are 
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present in any normal milk, and it is only necessary to provide 
conditions favoring their growth to obtain them in a state of 
purity. 

This may be done by following the directions on page 11 for 
obtaining cultures for making buttermilk on a large .scale. 
When the culture is obtained, it will not be necessary to carry a 
small culture to inoculate a larger amount. 

When the culture is obtained, jjroceed as follows: 

(1) Heat 1 quart of milk, which may be skimmed, in a 
double boiler for at least one-half hour. 

(2) Allow the milk to cool to about 75° or .S()° F. 

At this tem])erature the outside of the container will feel 
warm to the hand. Add one teaspoonful of the fresh culture, 
transfer to a bottle or co\'cred fruit-jar, and jiut away in a 
warm place. One of the N'acuum-jaeketed bottles will be 
found very con^’enient for this i)uri)ose, because the milk can 
be held at a nearly constant tempt'rature fa^'orable to the 
growth of the lactic acid bactewia. 

(3) On the following day shake the bottle thoroughly to 
break up the curd and put the product on ice to cool. 

(4) Repeat the process, using a teaspoonful of the freshly 
curdled milk to inoculate the heated and cooled milk. 

Butter-makers in the Northwest make a very refreshing and 
nutritious drink by adding sugar and lemons to buttermilk. 
As the casein is already precipitated, the acid juice of the lemon 
has no effect. Slightly more sugar and lemon juice are neces¬ 
sary than in making ordinary lemonade, and the mixture should 
be well iced. 

Kefir 

Fermented milks have evidently been extensively used for 
many centuries by the people of southern Russia, Turkey, the 
Balkan countries, and their neighbors. The natives have no 
records and few traditions of the origin of the milks they use, 
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and it is probable that their preparation and use developed 
gradually by accident and cumulative experience. One of the 
first of the fermented milks known to Europeans was the 
kefir, made from the milk of sheep, goats, or cows in the Cau¬ 
casus Mountains and neighboring regions. Kefir differs from 
most of the fermented milks of the Mediterranean countries 
in that it is made from a dried preparation and contains con¬ 
siderable quantities of alcohol and gas. Kefir is made by many 
tribes under varying names, as “hippe,” “kepi,” “khapon,” 
“kephir,” “kiaphir,” and “kaphir,” all of which are said to 
come from a common root signifying a pleasant or agreeable 
taste. 

For a large part of their food the mountaineers of the Cau¬ 
casus depend on kefir, which they prepare in leather bottles 
made from the skins of goats. In the summer the skins are 
hung outdoors, either in the sun or in the shade, acicording to 
the weather, but in winter they are kejjt in the house. The 
bags are usually hung near a doorway, where they may be 
frequently shaken or kicked by eai’h jiasser-by. Fresh milk is 
added as the kefir is taken out, and the fermentation con¬ 
tinues. Made and propagated in this way, foreign bacteria 
become mingled with the essential bacteria of the grains, and 
abnormal and frequently disagreeable flavors result. When 
the milk is drawm off, in order to prevent the escape of gas, a 
string is first tied around the neck of the leather bottle, so that 
the small part wanted for use is held between the stricture and 
the opening. In the villages and the low country kefir is made 
in open earthen or wooden vessels, and most of the gas escapes. 

Small, yellowish, convoluted masses are observed in kefir, 
which are called seeds or “grains.” These grains consist of a 
central filament of two parts, of which the outer spreads out, 
forming the convoluted polyp-like exterior. These parts are 
built up one upon another, giving the large grains a coral-like 
appearance. The central part is made up of a mass of bacterial 
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threads. In the outer layer yeast celLs are found mingled with 
the bacteria. When the grains are added to milk, the,y swell 
and increase in size by forming new grains. At the beginning 
of the fermentation they settle to the bottom, but in a short 
time they are carried to the surface by attached bubbles of 
gas. If the fermentation is active, a thick layer will be formed 
on the surface, but on shaking or stirring this layer .settles 
again to the bottom. 

The biology of kefir was studied by Kern in 1881, but, 
owing to the faulty technique of that day, his descriptions are 
evidently erroneous. 

Freudenreich describes four organisms that he isolated from 
kefir grains. One of these was a yeast whicli In; designated 
Saccharovu/ces kefir; tins he found to grow best at 22° C. 
(72° F.), but not at all at 85° C. (95° F.). It ferments maltose 
and cane-sugar, but not lactose. It gives a peculiar flavor to 
milk, but causes no fermentation. The cells are oval, 3 to 5 
microns by 2 to 3 microns. It is not identical with the ordinary 
beer yeasts. Two of the organisms were of the lactic acid 
bacteria type, but differed from them in forming gas in lactose 
media. The most interesting of the organisms described is a 
long, slender bacillus corresponding to one described by Kern 
as Dispora cavcn^ica and to which Freudenreich gave the name 
Bacillus caucasicus. In morphology, failure to grow on ordi¬ 
nary laboratory media, and in high-acid production in milk, 
this bacillus resembles very closely the bacillus mentioned 
later, in connection with yogurt, as Bacilb/s hulgaricus. If 
Freudenreich’s de.scription is accurate, B. caucasicus differs 
from B. hulgaricus by forming gas from lactose and in being 
feebly motile. Gas was formed slowly at 35° C. and still more 
slowly at 22° C. (72° F.). Xo one of these organisms alone 
produced kefir, but when the four together were grown in milk 
typical kefir was produced on the first or second transfer. 

According to the investigations of Xikolaiewa, three or- 
2k 
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ganisms are always present in the fermented milk. One of 
these, Bacterium caiwasicum, which forms the filament of the 
grain, is evidently identical with Freudenreich’s Bacillus 
caucasicus. This investigator considers this bacterium, with 
a torula yeast fermenting lactose, dextrose, and cane-sugar, 
as essential to the production of kefir. Other bacteria and 
yeasts are found in the grains and the fermented milk, but they 
are looked upon as contamination. 

It is probable that kefir is produced under different circum- 
stanees by different organisms. Any combination of bacteria 
or of bacteria and yeast that will produce a laetic acid and a 
milk alcoholic fermentation in milk will make kefir, although to 
secure the most desirable flavor certain organisms may be 
essential, 

Hammarsten shows in the following table the changes 
brought about in cow’s milk by this fermentation : 


Chemical Analysis of Kefir 



2 Days 

Old 

4 Days 

Old 

0 Days 

Old 

Casein . 

2.570 

2.586 

2.564 

Laotalbumin. 

.425 

.405 

.390 

Peptones . 

.071 

.089 

.120 

Lactose . 

3.700 

2.238 

1.670 

Pat . 

3.019 

3.630 

3.626 

Ash . 

.(541 

.024 

.630 

Lactic acid. 

.6()5 

.a32 

.900 

Alcohol. 

.230 

.810 

1.100 


It will be observed that the changes were confined almost 
entirely to the lactose and its by-products. The casein re¬ 
mained unchanged and the increase in the peptones was insig¬ 
nificant. The lactalbumin decreased slightly. The casein of 
kefir is, according to this chemist, not especially soluble, but 
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may be more easily digestible because of its finely divided 
condition. The lactose diminished appreciably, and there 
was a corresponding augmentation of alcohol and lactic acid. 
A certain part of the lactose is consumed in the formation of 
carbon dioxid gas not included in this analysis. 

The following directions are given for making kefir when the 
grains are available : d'h(“ dry grains are softened by soaking in 
warm water, which should be changed several times. When 
the grains rise to the surface and become white and gelatinous, 
they are ready for use. One part of these grains is used to 
three parts of milk which has been thoroughl\’ heated to de¬ 
stroy the bacteria already iiresent. The bottles in which the 
milk and grains are jdaced should not be stop|)ered but should 
be protected from the dust by cloths, inverted cui)s, or plugs of 
cotton. They are held at a temperature at or near 14° to 10° C. 
(57° to 00° F.), and stirred or shaken frequently. After eight 
to ten hours the milk is .strained through cloth and put into 
tightly stoppered bottles at the same temperature as before. 
The bottles should be shaken e\'ery few hours to prevent the 
formation of lumi)s of precipitated casein. The kefir is ready 
for use at the end of tw'enty-four hours; if held longer than 
this, it is advisable to keep it on ice to check the fermentation. 
The temperature at which the milk is fermented is important 
in controlling the relative amounts of alcohol and lactic acid. 
At higher temperatures the percentage of alcohol is increased, 
while as the temperature is lowered the alcoholic fermentation 
diminishes and the quantity of lactic acid formed is greater. 
After the fermentation is once started the grains may be dis¬ 
carded and new' kefir made by adding one part of the fermented 
milk to three or four of fresh milk. In order to remove the 
grains the kefir should be strained through cheese-cloth, and 
after thorough washing to remove the curd the grains may be 
dried by exposure to the sun on pieces of blotting paper. In 
this condition they are said to retain their vitality for several 
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years, although many of the yeasts in the outer part of the 
grain are killed by the desiccation. It may be necessary to 
break up the grains with the fingers. When in the wet stage 
they should not be larger than a walnut. 

Kefir grains cannot ordinarily be obtained in this country, 
but a good imitation of kefir can be made by carrying on simul¬ 
taneously in sealed bottles an alcoholic and a lactic fermenta¬ 
tion. Better results can be obtained by inducing the alcoholic 
fermentation in buttermilk. In this way it is possible to avoid 
much of the trouble from the formation of lumps of curd. If 
buttermilk is made for this purpose from whole or skimmed 
milk, careful attention should be given to the time of curdling 
and the breaking up of the curd. This is essential to a smooth, 
creamy kefir. Ordinary bread yeast may be used for the alco¬ 
holic fermentation, hut as this yeast docs not ferment lactose 
it is necessary to adtl cane-sugar to the milk. 

(1) Obtain buttermilk from a dealer, or prepare it as directed 
on page 492. 

(2) Prepare the yeast by adding a half teaspoonful of sugar 
to a 6-ounce or 8-ounce bottle of boiled and cooled w^ater. 
Add half a yeast cake to this sugar solution and set in a warm 
place overnight. This will give an active culture of the yeast 
and obviate the necessity of adding the yeast cake directly to 
the milk. This yeast culture should be ready at the time the 
buttermilk is received or, if made at home, at the time it is 
curdled. 

(3) Add 1 to per cent of sugar to the buttermilk. 

On the quantity of sugar added to the buttermilk will de¬ 
pend the extent of the alcoholic fermentation. Theoretically 
about one-half of the sugar fermented may be converted into 
alcohol; that is, milk to which 1 per cent of cane-sugar has 
been added may contain after the fermentation one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol. The quantity of sugar added should be 
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in the finished product. This should be sufficient to make the 
kefir distinctly effervescent and impart to it the peculiar, sharp 
taste of charged water, but should not be de\’elo])ed enough 
to blow the fluid out of the bottles when the stoppers are 
removed. h>x])cricnce shows that 1 to 1-J per cent of sugar 
will give the correct amount of gas. 'I'liis may be api)roximated 
by adding sugar hi the iiroportion of two even tea.spoonfuls of 
sugar to each pint of milk. 

Having the buttermilk and the yeast culture ready, dissolve 
the sugar in the buttermilk. 

(4) Add the yeast culture to the buttermilk in the proportion 
of one teaspoonful to a quart of buttermilk. 

(5) Mix thoroughly and bottle. The bottles should be very 
strong, as sufficient gas pressure is sometimes generated to 
break ordinary bottles; the heavy bottles used for ginger ale 
or other carbonated drink.s answer this purpose very well. 
They should be carefully cleaned and boileil or steamed before 
filling; fill them full and stopper tightly, wiring or tying the 
stoppers securely in place. 

(6) Place in a cool place to ferment. 

If the fermentation is too active, the kefir will have a yeasty 
taste and the curd is likely to become lumpy and filled with 
large gas bubbles. A temperature of 18° C. ((55° F.) to 21° C. 
(70° F.) will be found satisfactory for kefir which is to be 
used on the third or fourth da\'. The floor of a cool cellar is a 
convenient place to ferment kefir made in the home. The 
bottles should be shaken as often as may be necessary to keep 
the curd in a finely divided condition. The finished product 
should be smooth and creamy, effervesce rapidly when poured 
from the bottle, and have the pleasant, acid taste of buttermilk, 
with the added sharpness caused !)>' the gas and the trace of 
alcohol. Kefir two or three days old may have a yeasty taste, 
but if it has been properly made this will disappear as the fer¬ 
mentation of the sugar nears completion; made under these 
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conditions it should be used when three to five days old, but if 
put on ice it may be held for a week or even longer. 

Kumiss 

The missionary monks and other wanderers who first pene¬ 
trated the undulating, treeless plains of Pluropean Russia and 
central and southwestern Asia brought back descriptions of a 
fermented drink which in the light of more recent investigations 
is easily recognized as kumiss. These vast prairies are in- 
' habited by tribes of nomads who live in tents or squalid huts 
in the winter and wander during the summer, seeking pasture 
for their horses, their herds of cattle, or flocks of sheep. They 
are all horsemen, and by a proeess of selection in which they 
have probably played only a passive part have developed an 
exeeptionally hardy race of horses. The mares give much more 
than the ordinary amount of milk, which constitutes almost the 
entire food of the people during the summer. This is never 
used in the fresh condition, but is fermented to make kumiss. 
Unlike kefir, there is no dried "ferment,” “seeds,” or “grains” 
with which the fermentation of the mare’s milk is started. It 
is the practice of the natives, when it becomes necessary to 
establish the fermentation anew, to add to milk some ferment¬ 
ing or decaying matter, such as a piece of flesh, tendon, or 
vegetable matter. Whatever the material u.sed to supply the 
essential organisms, it is evident that the milk is so cared 
for that a combination of an acid and an alcoholic fermentation 
is favored and the necessary bacteria and yeast are soon estab¬ 
lished. No doubt the change in the milk is produced under 
different circumstances by different combinations of bacteri% 
and yeast, and there are usually present various contaminat¬ 
ing organisms which are detrimental or at least are not essen¬ 
tial to the production of the kumiss. Native kumiss-makers 
lay great stress on the quality of the milk, the breed of the 
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that their troubles ascribed to variations in tliese conditions 
are more likely attributable to imperfectly controlled bacte¬ 
riological factors. 

There was at one time much iiitcre.st in kumiss as a thera¬ 
peutic agent in the treatment of tuberculosis, and sanatoria were 
established in Russia where invalids could get this treatment. 
It is probable that the benefits, real or imaginary, derived from 
it come more from the general methods, which correspond 
somewhat to present ])ractices, than from the action of kumiss. 

Mare’s milk is lower in nutritive value than cow's milk, as the ‘ 
following table, taken from Richmond's Dairy (liemi.stry, shows; 


AvEnACiE (Composition of Cow's Milk and Maue's Milk 



\N'atkh 

j Fat 

Sc'fiAR 

CaKKIN I 

At.tiL'MIN 

Ahr 


I'rr tffU 

. }\:rcrnt 

VfT teid 

Pr.r rmt 

Per cent 

Per cerU 

Cow .... 

87.10 

8.00 

4.7.') 

8.(X) 

0.40 

0.75 

Mare. 

‘K).0(i 

1.00 

().f),5 

1.1 

80 

.31 


The composition of kumiss varies somewhat with the age, 
the rapidity of the fermentation, and the nature and extent 
of contamination with extraneous organisms. The following 
analysis is taken from Richmond’s Dairy Chemistry (p. 241): 


Composition of Kumiss made from Mark’s Milk 



I Day Old 

8 Days Old 

22 Days Old 


Per cent 

Per cerU 

Per cent 

Water . 

01.43 

92.12 

92.07 

Alcohol. 

2.07 

2,93 

2,98 

Lactic acid. 

.77 

1.08 

1,27 

Sugar . 

1.68 

..50 

.23 

Casein . 

.77 

.85 

.83 

Albumin. 

.25 

.27 

.24 

Albumose. 

.98 

.76 

.77 

Fat . 

1.16 

1.12 

1.30 

Ash. 

.35 

.35 

.35 
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It will be observed that this fermentation produces no changes 
that could be expected to increase appreciably the digestibility 
of the nitrogenous part of the milk except the possible advan¬ 
tage of a finely divided curd. Mare's milk differs from cow’s 
milk in giving with rennet a softer, more friable curd, but it is 
not certain that this property would increase the value of 
kumiss. 

Kumiss is often made and olTered for sale in this country, 
but as this is usually made from cow’s milk, it is, more cor¬ 
rectly, kefir. 

Yogurt 

In passing to a consideration of the fermented milks used by 
the people of the countrie.s bordering on the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean we find a preparation very distinct from that 
of the Caucasus and the Ilussian steppes. Kefir and kumiss 
are limpid, mildly acid, and distinctly alcoholic; but the yo¬ 
gurt, yahourth, or jugurt of the Turks, the kiss61o mMko of the 
Balkan people, the inazun of Armenia, the gioddu of Sardinia, 
the dadhi of India, and the leben or leben raib of Egypt, are 
all thick-curdled milks, decidedly acid, and with very little or 
no alcohol. The method of preparation is also quite different. 
Goat’s, buffalo’s, or cow’s milk may be used. This is usually 
boiled and sometimes is reduced by evaporation to one-half 
its original volume. In the latter case it is not used as a drink, 
but is eaten, frequently with the addition of bread, dates, or 
other food. 

A portion of the previou.sly fermented milk is used to fer¬ 
ment the fresh milk. Unlike kefir, there are no “seeds” 
through which the fermentation can be transmitted, but the 
essential organism is sometimes preserved by drying the fer¬ 
mented milk and reducing the dry material to a powder. This 
constitutes the “podkwassa,” or “maya.” The organism 
giving these milks their distinctive character is evidently 
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identical in them all, or, more properly speaking, may be any 
one of the se\'eral varieties of a distinct and closely related 
group. On account of its peculiarities, some of which are 
exceptional and striking, and the importance recently at¬ 
tached to it by the discussions both in the scientific and the 
popular press, a brief resume of its characteristics is given: 

This bacterium was probably first observed by Kern, 
who incorrectly designated it Dinpom nincanioim. Ilis de¬ 
scription, however, is so limited that it is impossible to attach 
the name he i)roi)oses to any particular organism. Later 
Beyerinck, under the name Ihwtcrium raiKwirim, and 
Freudenreich, as Bnrlllu,i miKv-filciiK, described organisms 
isolated from kefir which agree in their essential feature.s with 
those obtained from yogurt. More recently Rist and Khoury 
isolated from Egyptian leben two bacilli to which they 
gave the names Btreptii-hcwUhix Irhcmu and linc'dlm khenii. 
Grigoroff and Cohendy isolated similar organi.sm.s from 
Bulgarian fermented milk. These various bacteria are 
undoubtedly nearly or quite identical and all are included 
under the name ISwillm hiih/arirw, now generally adopted. 
More strict adherence to the commonly accepted rules of bac¬ 
teriological nomenclature would retain the name Bacterium 
caucaskum pro[)osed by Beyerinck. Recent work by Hastings 
and by Heinemann and Ilefferan indicates that this bacte¬ 
rium is not peculiar to the eastern fermented milks, but 
is widely distributed, having been isolated from milk, soil, 
saliva, feces, and various .soured foods. White and Avery 
believe that this bacterium is the representative of a group of 
closely related bacteria which they divide into two types on 
the basis of their activity in milk and the nature of the lactic 
acid formed. The characteristics of the typical culture may 
be summarized as follows; 

Morphology. — Slender nxls 2 microns to 6 or 8 microns in 
length, breadth usually about 1 micron, flagella and spores 
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absent. Long chains frequently occur and apparently vary 
with different strains and conditions; pseudobranching has 
been observed. Very long threads without apparent division 
are frequently observed in old cultures. Living cells are gram 
positive; dead cells are gram negative. 

Growth on artificial media. — One of the most striking fea¬ 
tures is its inability to grow on ordinary media. It grows on 
whey, malt, and slowly on whey agar and certain specially 
prepared media. The colonics on whey agar are masses of 
tangled threads resembling colonies of the anthrax bacillus. 
Gelatin is not liquefied. 

Relation to oxygen. — Most varieties grow equally well in 
the presence or absence of oxygen. 

Temperature relatiorut. —The maximum temperature is near 
45° C. (113° F.). The minimum growth temperature varies 
with different members of the group, but it is always compara¬ 
tively high. Most varieties grow' very slowly at 25° C. (77° F.), 
but some grow at 20° C. (68° F.). Hastings and Hammer 
state that at 20° C. (68° F.) it forms 4 per cent acid in milk 
as compared w'ith a maximum of 3 per cent at 37° C. (98° F.). 
According to White and Avery it is killed by an exposure of 15 
minutes at 60° C. (140° F.). 

Fermentation of sugars. — Many of the sugars are fermented, 
but statements of different w'orkers are conflicting. It is 
probable that this property varies in different varieties. 

Milk. — The action of this organism on milk distinguishes 
it from all other known bacteria. At the optimum tempera¬ 
ture milk is curdled in a few hours with a rather soft curd, fre¬ 
quently somewhat slimy, w'hich ordinarily does not separate 
from the whey even on long standing. In twenty-four hours 
the milk may show acidity equivalent to nearly 2 per cent of 
lactic acid, and on standing several days this may become 
about 3 per cent. The most active of the ordinary lactic acid 
bacteria seldom exceed 1 per cent lactic acid. The more 
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active type of Bacterium caucasicum forms the inactive lactic 
acid, while the levorotatory acid is produced hy the type 
forming acid more slowly. Small amounts of other organic 
acids and traces of alcohol arc formed. 

This bacterium is evidently the essential organism of yogurt, 
matzoon, ceiddu, leben, and similar fermented milks. Other 
bacteria are always present, some of them habitually and 
others only occasionally. Some of these may have an influence 
on the flavor, while others arc inert. It is probable that there 
are none, with the excei)tion of Bad. caucatiieum, that cannot 
be replaced by other species without appreciably affecting the 
results. Doubtless slightl,^' different varieties of fermented 
milk have developed in dill'erent localities owing to different 
combinations of bacteria or of bactc-ria and yeasts. The Egyp¬ 
tian leben is reported to contain alcoliol, but not in quantities 
sufficient to produce an effervescence such as is observed in 
kefir or kumiss. One of the ordinary lactic acid bacteria seems 
to be always present with the Bad. cauccwicum, and it is prob¬ 
able that if it is not essential it is of some assistance in starting 
the lactic feriiientation and, cs])eciHlly if the temperature is 
low, in suppressing contamination before the Bad. caucasicum 
has time to develop sufficient acid to check extraneous bacteria. 

Hastings and Hammer could not detect evidences of pro¬ 
teolytic enzymes by the usual tests, but found in old-milk 
cultures a distinct peptonization of the casein which was not 
traceable to the action of the acid. This change is so slow 
and so small that it cannot be considered as having any influ¬ 
ence on the digestibility of the milk. Otherwise, the only 
changes in the milk constituents are in the conversion of the 
sugar to lactic acid and very small amounts of volatile acids 
and traces of alcohol. 

“Yogurt buttermilk” is now sold in several cities, and the 
growing demand will doubtless soon extend its manufacture 
more generally. In making yogurt in this country better 
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results are obtained by using with the Bm;t. caucasicum a 
culture of an ordinary lactic acid organism such as is used in 
making buttermilk. Bad. caucasimnit growing alone in milk 
forms usually a rather slimy, tenacious curd which cannot be 
broken up into the smooth, creamy condition essential to a 
good buttermilk. If this organism is grown in combination 
with the ordinary lactic acid organism, a more friable curd is 
obtained, and the sliminess is not so evident. The two organ¬ 
isms can be carried in mixed culture only with great difficulty, 
as the high acid soon suppresses the ordinary form. The most 
satisfactory results can be obtained by making buttermilk in 
the ordinary way and churning it with an equal quantity of 
milk curdled with the yogurt organism. This procedure gives 
the desirable texture of buttermilk and a distinctive flavor. 

If a culture can be obtained, yogurt can be made in the 
home. If a reasonably active dry or fluid culture can be 
obtained, the following procedure should be satisfactory; 

(1) Heat onc-half pint of milk in a double boiler, holding it 
one-half hour after the water begin.s to boil. 

(2) Cool this milk to about 1(K)° F. (about blood heat). 
At this temperature the container will feel warm, but not hot, 
to the touch. 

(3) Add a considerable quantity of the culture to this milk. 
If it is in the form of tablets, three or four should be used. 

(4) Transfer the milk to a bottle or fruit-jar — or, better 
still, a vacuum-insulated bottle — which has been rinsed with 
boiling water, and keep overnight in a w'arm place. Good 
results may be obtained by placing the bottle or jar, containing 
the milk, in a dish of water warmed to about 100° F. The 
most favorable temperature for the fermentation is at or a 
little below blood heat. At a little higher temperature the 
organism grows faster, but the curd is likely to separate from 
the whey as a tough mass. At a lower temperature the growth 
may be so slow that other bacteria gain the ascendency. By 
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the following morning the milk sliould be curdled with a thick, 
somewhat stringy curd with a sharp, acid taste. 

(5) Heat 1 pint to 1 quart of milk as in (1), cool and add 1 
teaspoonful of the curdled milk obtained in (4). 

Hold this milk as before, and when it has curdled break up 
the curd by shaking vigorously in a fruit-jar. 

This process may be repeated so long as the curdled milk 
has a smooth, acid curd free from undesirable flavors and par¬ 
ticularly the ycast>' flavor and odor characteristic of bread 
dough. The so-called Bacillux bulgcirirufi, under favorable 
circumstances, will sujjpress other bacteria by its vigorous acid 
formation, but yeasts are favored by the acid condition of the 
milk and sooner or later make their appearance. Every pre¬ 
caution should be taken to jirotect the milk from exposure to 
the air and to sterilize all utensils with boiling water. When 
evidences of yeast contamination ajjpear, it is best to start with 
a fresh culture. 

Yogurt may be made more palatable by adding to two parts 
of the yogurt one part of cold water, or, better still, cold- 
charged water, which can be bought in siphons at drug stores. 
Sugar and lemon juice or other fruit flavor, or chocolate sirup, 
may also be used for this purpose. The sugar should be added 
in the form of a sirup, as granulated sugar dissolves very 
slowly in the cold yogurt. 

In making yogurt on a large scale the process is not essen¬ 
tially different except that it is advisable to carry a small cul¬ 
ture, about 1 quart, to inoculate the milk to be made into 
buttermilk. Every precaution should be taken to maintain the 
purity of the culture. It is advisable to carry duplicate cultures 
independently so that a good one will always be available. 

Expensive outfits for making fermented milks are on the 
market, but while they may be convenient they are by no means 
essential. For the smaller dairy the following procedure will 
probably be found satisfactory: 
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(1) Propagate a small culture from day to day as indicated 
in the directions given above. 

(2) Carry in a similar way a culture of the ordinary sour- 
milk organism, which may be obtained from many of the 
commercial laboratories. 

(3) Thoroughly pasteurize the milk to be fermented. If a 
small quantity — 5 to 10 gallons, for instance — is to be made, 
it may be done by holding a can of milk in a tub or vat of water 
heated by a steam hose. If a larger quantity is made, one of 
the starter cans used in creameries will be found convenient. 
These are essentially cylindrical vats with mechanical stirrers 
and a jacket which can be filled with steam for heating or water 
for cooling. The milk should be held at a temperature of at 
least 180° F. for not less than thirty minutes. 

(4) Cool the milk to about 100° F. Draw off one-half and 
inoculate it with the culture obtained in (2). Inoculate the 
remaining half with the bulgarieus culture obtained in (1), 
The amount to be added will depend on the quantity of milk 
to be fermented, the time at which it is desired to have it 
curdled, and the temperature maintained during the fermen¬ 
tation. This can best be determined by experience. One 
pint should be sufficient for any amount between 10 and 20 
gallons. 

(5) The milk inoculated with (2) may be held at ordinary 
room temperature. Precautions must be taken to hold that 
part inoculated wdth the bulgarieus culture at a temperature of 
90° to 100° F. for several hours. If the milk is in cans, it may 
be set in a tub of warm water. A large volume of milk in a 
warm room will maintain the proper temperature. 

If one is unable to hold the milk at the desired temperature, 
the amount of culture inoculation should be increased. 

(6) When the milk has curdled, which should be in ten or 
twelve hours, mix the two lots thoroughly by churning or stir¬ 
ring together, bottle, and put on ice to check the acid formation. 



CHAPTER XIV 
ICE CREAM MAKING 

The term ice cream as at j)resent used is a hroad one, including 
a great variety of frozen products. In tlic j)a.st few years the 
demand for ice cream in tlii.s country has increased with great 
rapidity. While formerly it was considered as a lu.vury to be 
used only on special occasion.s, it has come to be a necessary daily 
foixl.and its manufacture now represents one of the important 
branches of the dairy industry. The manufacture of ice cream 
has not been sufficiently standardiztsl to give a well-defined 
definition or a standard classification of the various frozen 
products, but the following definitions are given by the United 
States Pure Food Law ; 

1. Ice cream is a frozen product made from cream and sugar 
with or without a natural flavoring, and containing not less 
than 14 per cent of milk-fat. 

2. PTuit ice cream is a frozen prtxluct made from cream, 
sugar, and sound, clean mature fruits, and contains not less 
than 12 per cent of milk-fat. 

3. Nut ice cream is a frozen product made from cream, sugar, 
and sound, non-rancid nuts, and contains not less than 12 per 
cent of milk-fat. 

Morten.sen ' has proposed a classification, dividing the frozen 
products into the following general classes; 

1. Plain ice cream. 3. Fruit ice cream. 

2. Nut ice cream. 4. Bisque ice cream. 


’ Iowa Bulletin No. 123. 
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5. Parfait ice cream. 7. Pudding ice cream. 

6. Mousse ice cream. 8. Aufait ice cream. 

9. Lacto ice cream. 

10. Ices, including sherbets of various kinds. 

ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ICE CREAM (adapted from 
Washburn') 

Flavor. 

Ice cream is eaten primarily as a luxury rather than as a food. 
Not that the food value of ice cream is non-existent; far from 
it. It is a most desirable form of food ; but it is not likely to be 
chosen for its food value, but on account of its pleasure-giving 
properties. Of these, flavor is probably the most important; 
hence the necessity of its close supervision. 

Naturally the amount and quality of the flavoring material 
or extract have a marked effect upon the character of the finished 
product. Choices in this re.spect of course are dictated by mar¬ 
ket demands and individual preferences and do not properly 
form any part of this discussion. 

The fat-content of the cream decidedly influences the flavor. 
A rich cream possesses a better flavor than does a lean cream, 
other things being equal. Above everything else the cream 
should be as free as possible from all contaminations. 

Cream used in ice cream making should contain not more 
than 0.25 per cent acidity, and 0.16 to 0.18 per cent is to be 
preferred. As it approaches 0.30 per cent acidity the sour taste 
becomes apparent and proportionately unpleasant. However, 
cream which is almost sour enough to churn may be used if it is 
mixed with five to ten times its volume of sweet cream, or if it is 
neutralized in part by the use of baking soda or of viscogen 
(sucrate of lime). If either is used in excess, however, the 
cream becomes alkaline and the product has a bitter flavor. 

, Salt is not usually added to ice cream, purposely at least; 

> Vt. Bui. 155. 
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but careful and repeate<l tastings by many persons proved that 
theunbiased consumer prefers a cream containing salt at the rate 
of half a teaspoonful to a gallon of mixture to a cream which is 
not thus modified. The taste of the salt as such does not be¬ 
come evident until a much larger quantity is used. However, 
although the addition of a small quantity tends to deepen and 
to enrich the flavor of ice cream, it should be used with care, 
if regularly at all, for the reason that even a slight excess does 
much damage. 

Ice cream is not at its best until it has stood from twelve to 
twenty-four hours to ripen. This term, “to ripen,” as used in 
this connection is meant to cover the commingling, the blending 
together of all of the many flavors naturally present in or arti¬ 
ficially added to the product. When fre.shly made, each .separate 
flavor may be distinguished and singled out. Hut after having 
stood for twenty-four hours, all of these flavors tend to blend 
to a consideral)le degree into a single flavor, the value of which 
depends on the quality of the several ingredients used. 

Body. 

The words “ bwly ” and “ texture ” are used in ice cream mak¬ 
ing to mean two quite definite things, “ Body ” i.s synonymous 
with structure or substance. It refers to the entire mass as the 
unit. “Texture,” on the other hand, has to do with the finer 
make-up of the article. 

A firm, mellow, but not hard or rubbery, body is a feature 
to be sought in ice cream work. Milk solids are the best 
body-giving materials use<l. When in plentiful amounts the 
general firmne.ss of the finished article is assured: but when 
scanty, its body becomes weak and mushy, unless otherw'ise re¬ 
enforced. A 25 per cent cream affords an excellent body. An 
18 per cent cream should be deemed the minimum, for its product 
wdll begin to betray weakness. A cream testing 22 per cent fat 
before the sugar is added will meet most requirements of regular 
work, so far as quality (body) is concerned. 

2L 
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Aging a cream tends to better the body of the product. 
Preferably a cream should not be used until it is twenty-four 
hours old as cream, or is even two days old ; and if it is held cold 
(32° to 35° F.) during this time, so much the better. The .same 
cream which, when used within four hours after separation, 
produces a weak, slushy-bodied article, may, when held at 32° 
to 35° for twelve or more hours, produce a firm piece of goods. 
This change is held by some to be due to the rearrangement of 
the molecules of fat within the fat globule. 

Pasteurized cream makes a weak, slushy, and inferior article, 
unless it has been held cold for twelve hours or more, when it 
may yield a thoroughly satisfactory product. But twelve 
hours' aging is not its only need ; it must have been kept cold 
for the six hours immediately preceding its use, if the best 
body and sw'ell are to be secured. 

Fillers. — When it is difficult or impossible to control the 
condition of the cream which is being used, a small investment 
made in unsweetened evaporated milk will produce far more 
and better body than will an equal sum expended directly for 
butter-fat. Gelatin, also, tends to produce a more satisfactory 
body. In fact a mature, tempered ice cream wFich contains no 
gelatinoid binder is weak and will yield easily to slight pressure, 
whereas the same cream “mix,” made up with gelatin, offers 
more resistance at any usual temperature of holding and is 
found to be very slightly elastic under the touch. W’heat or 
rice flour, or corn starch are not infrequently used in lean 
creams. They are not needed in rich creams. Naturally the 
more such materials are used, the more like a pudding and the 
less like an ice cream the goods become and the firmer will be its 
body. 

Texture. 

A smooth, velvety texture is desired in ice cream rather 
than a coarse-grained mass of crj'stals. Milk-fat is an excel- 
■fent agent in the production of a smooth cream; the richer it is, 
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other things being equal, the smoother the product, whereas, the 
leaner the cream, the coarser and more sjjiny is the finished 
product. However, full more important is the manner of freez¬ 
ing, wliich has much to do with success. If the mass is frozen 
too raj)idly, it will he coarse and full of large water crystals, 
while if it is frozen more slowly the tendency is to improve its 
smoothness. This outcome is not so much due to the rate of 
freezing as to the amount of whipping or beating which ensues 
while it is freezing. If it is frozen without any agitation what¬ 
soever, the product will be extremely coarse, even unpalatable, 
in fact thoroughly worthless as commercial ice cream, even 
though made from a rich cream, one containing .say 2") jter cent 
fat; whereas had it been thoroughly whippeil during the freezing 
process, enough air would have been beaten into it to have pro¬ 
duced alight, smooth, cushiony consistency and a fine, palatable, 
merchantable article, even though a somewhat thin cream were 
used. In j)roperly made ice cream, the water freezes in very fine 
crystals which are thoroughly iniersper.sed with minute bubbles 
of air. When the volume of an ice cream includes TI to 40 per 
cent air, the product is more velvcU' in texture, more pleasing to 
the palate and richer to the taste, than is one containing no air. 
Cream fresh from the separator or pasteurizerproduees a coarse¬ 
grained icc cream, w'hereas if kept cold for twelve hours, 

it makes a .smooth cream. In order that its texture may remain 
fine for any eonsiderahlc length of time, as is necessary in com¬ 
mercial work, it seems to be essential that some gelatinoid binder 
(such as gelatin, or one of the gums) be used, for when an ice 
cream which contains no gelatinoid has been hardened and 
held for a day or two, the water cry.stals grow', forming sharp 
spines. This unpleasant change continues to increase in ex¬ 
tent for some days and often make.s the product very unsatis¬ 
factory. Ice creams, on the other hand, which contain a gelati¬ 
noid binder remain smooth much longer and grow coarse much 
less rapidly. 
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Swell. 

The overrun, or the amount (volume) of ice cream obtained 
in excess of the amount (volume) of total mixture put into the 
freezer, constitutes the “ swell.” This increase in volume is due 
almost wholly to the incorporation of air into the product and, 
to a very slight degree indeed, to the expansion of the cream 
due to freezing. The amount of swell obtained is a sort of 
component resulting from several cooperating factors. 

A viscous cream retains more of the air which is whipped 
into it than does a cream relatively non-viscid ; hence the more 
viscid it is, the greater the swell, other things being equal. The 
viscosity of a cream increases very noticeably from the hour of 
its separation or pasteurization for about six hours, and slowly 
thereafter for several days, especially if it is held cold. The 
cause for this increased viscosity is but poorly understood, but it 
seems to be due to a slight thickening not unlike the clotting of 
blood. 

The rate of freezing is an important factor in this matter of 
increase in volume; for the reason that if the freezing be done 
too rapidly, too little time elapses to admit of its thorough whip¬ 
ping or beating, during the interval after the cream becomes 
cold enough to whip and before it becomes frozen. In other 
words, the temperature drop through the few critical degrees of 
cream whipping is too rapid to admit of a thorough incorpora¬ 
tion of the air. The ordinary mixture of cream and sugar used 
in ice cream making is too thin and sloppy to retain any appre¬ 
ciable amount of the air whipped or beaten into it before it 
reaches about 34° F. At this temperature it begins slowly to 
foam up and gradually increases in volume until the tempera¬ 
ture of 29° to 28° is reached, at which point (its true freezing 
point, which varies from 29° to 28°, depending on the amount 
<rf sugar in the solution, and in general practice, too, on the accu¬ 
racy of the thermometer used) the temperature ceases to drop 
and stands for some minutes without becoming any colder, as 
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measured by the thermometer, nor ehangins its apparent condi¬ 
tion. This .stationary condition of the mi.v, in practice with 
batch machines, will continue for four to fifteen minutes, de¬ 
pending on the rate of the freezing. It is during this time that 
the latent heat is being e.xtrncttxl from the cream and tran.sferred 
into the ice, melting it. The swell, though beginning at about 
.34°, is by far the most rapid near the end of this apparently in¬ 
active period. In fact just before the material fully freezes, the 
increase is surprisingly rapid. At about this time the tempera¬ 
ture drops to 27° and the cream becomes brittle and ceases 
swelling altogether. At 28° to 27° the prixluct is ready to 
remove from the freezer. 

Now, the rate at which cream cools depends on several fac¬ 
tors, chief among which are: the temperature and rate of flow 
of brine (brine freezer), or the amount, projKirtion, and size 
of salt and ice (ice freezer); th(' relation of the mass of these 
to the mass of cream being cooled ; the surface exposed for cool¬ 
ing action; and, finally, the difference in temperature between 
the cream and the freezing agent. 

For example, 10 pounds of ice, 1 pound of salt, and 1 quart of 
water produce a Wine of about 21° in temperature. This, 
acting upon 6 pounds of mix at a temperature of 70°, cooled it 
about 20° the first minute and 10° the second minute, yet slowed 
down continually so that it required a full minute to lower the 
temperature from 30° to 29°. So far as the swell is concerned, 
however, it practically all takes place during the time, be it 
ten minutes or twenty, in which the cream is dropping through 
the successive Fahrenheit temperatures from 34° to the end of 
the 29° period. 

The maximum of swell is reached at the point of thorough 
freezing (about 28^ F.); but if the ice cream is drawn or dipped 
away at this critical point the warmth of the air and the tools 
tends to melt it somew'hat, especially where it lies against the 
walls of the holding can. When this melted matter again 
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freezes, coarse spines or crystals will be produced. The moment 
it freezes thoroughly it becomes brittle and, instead of holding 
more air, it slowly gives up that which it has already taken on, 
or, in other words, it “ beats down ”; hence the colder the cream 
is made before its removal from the freezer, assuming a uniform 
rate of speed for the dasher, tlie smaller will be the yield. The 
best temperature for withdrawal seemed to be 28°, even though 
at this temperature the product was thin enough to pour like 
heavy gravy or condensed milk. Those creams with which the 
greatest swell was obtained required the longest time to cool 
through to the 17° or 16° of holding temperature. The cream 
does not swell at first, unless it is put into the freezer at not 
above 34° in temperature. Hence it is folly to run at a high 
rate of speed at the outset, and may even cause damage by 
partially churning the cream before it cools to a point below 
the churning temperature. When the speed is controllable, a 
slow initial movement followed by a rapid one when the cream 
reaches the whipable point, and, finally, a speed slowed down to 
prevent loss of swell while finishing oft’ or carrying the cream 
from 29° to 28°, or from 28° to 27°, seems to be the best proce¬ 
dure. If this can be done carefully enough it may be hardened 
to 26° before removing from the freezer. 

The amount of fat in the cream has little or nothing to do 
with the amount of air which may be incorporated; but it has 
much to do with the amount which remains incorporated. A 
skim-milk can be made to swell 100 per cent or even more; but 
the product is coarse and the result only a temporary one, for 
it quickly loses its air and falls or sinks in the can. 

In order to whip well and to remain whipped, a cream should 
contain from 18 to 22 per cent fat, should be twenty-four hours 
old as cream, and should be cold. A cream containing 35 to 
40 per cent is too soggy to whip well and aftords only a poor 
increase. The per cent of swell obtained is based on the amount 
of “mix,” and not simply on the amount of cream before sugar is 
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added. The aim should he to obtain not less than 50 per cept, 
and seldom more than 70 per eent, of increase. A swell of 80 
per cent or more is usually obtained at the e.xpense of body. 
Ice cream must not be too huffy, or it will fall or sink upon stand¬ 
ing, and neither consumer nor producer will be sntisfie-<l. 

It is a fact that an ice cream the volume of which is approxi¬ 
mately a third air is more .satisfactory to the consumer than is 
one containing no air. It has a more velvety feel onthe tongue, 
and conveys a sensation of richness without causing the un-^ 
pleasant effects of an exee.s.si\-cly rich cream, in the same way 
that a whipped cream or a well-beaten egg seems richer than doe.s 
the same article in its natural state. Furthermore, the presence 
of air in a finely divided form causes'the whole mass to be in fact 
partially insulated against heat conduction, so that an ice cream 
containing air “.stands up’’ better both in the mouth and on the 
plate, than would the .same cream if no air had been incorpo¬ 
rated, and further, the whipped ice cream will chill the mouth and 
stomach of the consumer far less than that made without air. 
A demand that ice cream be served eutirel\' devoid of air is no 
more reasonable than would be a requirement that a loaf of 
bread be held down to or eompres.sed into the least possible 
volume. They both need to be light in order to attain the high¬ 
est palatability. 

THE CONSTITUENTS OF ICE CEE.\M (adapted from Washburn) 


The cream 


Flavor. 

The flavor of the cream to be used in ice cream making is an 
important matter. Special attention should be given to its 
selection and handling. Not only should it be free from the 
food taints occasionally introduced by the cow, and free from 
that “cowy ” flavor which usually means merely manure flavor, 
but it should also be devoid of those dirty dish-water flavors not 
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infrequently picked up at the points of ice cream manufacture. 
Hot water and human labor are both expensive; yet both are 
essential to cleanliness. It is entirely probable that some, at 
least, of the-apparent cases of ptomaine poisoning ascribed to old 
re-frozen ice cream were due to the action of putrefactive organ¬ 
isms introduced by the stale, greasy, and half cold water used in 
washing the cans. To those who know milk and its handling, 
there is no flavor more disgusting. A cream which has started 
to sour may under stress be used, either by the use of sweet 
cream or by first reducing its acidity to that of normal cream, 
say to about 0.20 per cent acid, using either bicarbonate of soda 
(baking soda, saleratus), or viscogen (sucrate of lime).* Care 
must be taken, however, not to add too much, lest the cream be 
made alkaline and the taste bitter. 

Fat-content. 

Ice creams, or ice milks, as the case might be, were made, 
using varying grades of material testing 43 per cent, 37 per cent, 
30 per cent, 25 per cent, 22 per cent, 18 per cent, 12 per cent 
(cream), 8 per cent, 4 per cent (milk), and 0 per cent (skim- 
milk). The rich 43 per cent cream afforded a poor yield, swell¬ 
ing but little. It had a firm body, but was so buttery and rich 
in flavor that it did not approve itself to a single one of the 
several dozen tasters, whose verdicts in this and other trials 
mentioned all through this bulletin w'ere always given in entire 
ignorance of the identities of the creams they were sampling. 
The 37 per cent and the 30 per cent creams met with somewhat 
more favor and gave better results; but they were still too rich. 
The cream testing 25 per cent fat (before the sugar was added) 
was the choice where the swell was very moderate; but when 
the several lots were frozen slowly and thoroughly whipped, 
the consequent incorporation of air so increased the apparent 
ridmess of the cream that the 22 per cent goods was largely 


‘ Wis. Sta. Bui. 41 (1894). 
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preferred to that made with the 25 per cent cream. All of 
these had good body. Upon reaching the lot made from 18 per 
cent cream, a weakne.ss of the body was very apparent and the 
spiny condition due to water er\-stals began to appear. The 
12 per cent goods were \'ery weak ; and e\'erything made from 
milk or skim-milk was what might be termed coarse, spiny 
slush. An 18 per cent fat-eoiiteut should be considered the 
minimum when making plain ice cream. 

Age. 

Without endeavoring to enter on the causes which underlie 
the change brought about by aging cream, which i.s at best but 
poorly understood at present, it is a fact that cream and milk do 
in small measure clot upon stiindiiig, in somewhat the same 
manner as does blood; that milk is more viscid after some hours 
of standing than when freshly <lrawn, e\'(m at the same tempera¬ 
ture (the acidity remaining the same), and considerably more 
viscid after having been held cold for twenty-four hours. 
Cream likewise possesses a greater viseositv’ if it is held for at 
least six and preferably for twenty-four hours before it is used 
in making ice cream. This is especially the case if it is held 
cold in the interim. 

Holding temperature. 

Inasmuch as increased viscosity favors an increase in yield, 
it follows that cream intended for ice cream making should be 
held at a point close above freezing. This is for several rea¬ 
sons : At this temperature it remains sweet and usable longer 
than if held w'armer; its viscosity is increased, thus favormg 
the production of a good and uniform swell in the finished article; 
and, because of the thorough hardening of the butter-fat which 
the prolonged chill induces, a better body is attained. It is well 
known to butter-makers that the butter-fat in the cream needs 
several hours of thorough chilling prior to churning, if good 
body and grain are to be attained; that butter made from cream 
churned immediately after cooling will be much softer in body 
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than the same butter would have been had the cream remained 
cold for some six hours immediately prior to churning. The 
same law holds true in ice cream making. A better bodied 
goods may be made when the fat has been cooled for a sufficient 
length of time to allow tliorough hardening. The most eco¬ 
nomical and efficient method of holding or cooling milk or cream 
with ice is to set the filled cans into a well-insulated tank of 
water in which the ice is floating. In this way the maximum 
of cooling effect is obtained from the ice, and the cream or milk 
is cooled much more quickly than would be the case if it were 
set into a room, even though the air were of the same tempera¬ 
ture as the water. Furthermore, this pre-cooliug of the cream 
enables the maker to freeze his goods in a short space of time 
without cooling it too rapidly (see p. 537). This feature is 
especially valuable where several batches must be run through 
the same freezer in quick succession. It also has the final 
advantage of practically guaranteeing that no crumbs of butter 
will be formed in the freezer, for all of the agitation of the 
cream will have taken place at a temperature far below the 
churning point. 

Keeping cream sweet. 

A can of cream or milk set into cold water will cool many 
times more rapidly than it will if set into a dry air refrigerator, 
even though the air and w'ater w'ere kept at the same tempera¬ 
ture. This is due to the fact that water is a much better con¬ 
ductor of heat than is air and that the heat-carrying capacity 
of the mass which is able to come into contact with the can is 
immensely greater in the case of water; in fact the amount of 
heat required to be absorbed from the article being cooled in 
order to raise the temperature of water one degree is 445 times 
greater than the amount of heat required to raise the tempera¬ 
ture of the same volume of air one degree. Or, in other words, 
one cubic foot of w'ater will absorb 445 times as much heat 
from the can of cream as will one cubic foot of air for each 
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degree rise in temperature. And added to these fact.s is another 
equally as important, namely, that it is next to impossible to 
cool the air of a refrigerator with ice much below 50°, while 
the common temperature is about 55°, which must be looked 
upon as merely the lower limit of normal souring, at which the 
growth of lactic acid bacteria will be slow but certain. On the 
other hand, the temperature of water in which a few large chunks 
of ice are floating will be found to range from .'54° to 5S°. Thus 
cream set away to mature, yet to kee]) sweet, will not oidy cool 
much faster but also to a km er point if water is employed. This 
system, when a well-insulated tank is used, is not only the most 
efficient, for the reasons just given, but also the most economical 
of ice for the reason that practieall\’ all of the cooling power of 
the ice (that is, both the latent and the specific cold, if one may 
use the reversal term, which, though larhaps coined, serves 
admirably the jresetit tiet-d), will be employed for useful pur¬ 
poses instead of being largely wasted, as is the case when the 
cans of cream are merely packed close in a eorner and buried 
with broken ice. When this is done, as is so often the ca.se, 
the can is largtdy surrounded merely by cool air, and the ice 
cold water formeri by the melting ice runs away to the .sewer, 
still capable, however, of having done much good, quick work. 
Acidity. 

The acidity of the cream ha.s no effect on the swell of the ice 
cream produced, until it reaches such a point as to cause the 
cream to become brittle, when a lessened yield will result. 
It becomes sour to the taste and smell long before the yield will 
be affected. Either natural, or added commercial, lactic acid 
seems to improve the body and texture slightly. A cream con¬ 
taining 0.50 per cent or even 0.60 per cent acid will make a good 
looking and good feeling ice cream, and, except for the sour 
taste, will be as satisfactory' an article as could be desired. The 
sour flavor, however, will be detected if the cream possesses 
more than 0.26 per cent or 0.27 per cent of acid, and it is un- 
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palatable to most consumers if it contains more than 0.30 per 
cent to 0.32 per cent. Cream of this quality may occasionally 
be used, especially if partially neutralized and then mixed 
with some sweet cream and frozen for immediate consumption, 
or if it is mixed in small amounts with sweet cream. 

Pasteurised cream. 

The pasteurization of sweet cream improves its keeping 
qualities and general market value; but it decreases its apparent 
value and causes it to seem to be of less value than it really is, 
because of the louvered viscosity resulting from the employment 
of the process. This peculiar and w^ell-recognized effect is ap¬ 
parently due to the impairment of the clustering together tend¬ 
ency of the fat globules. The process in no wise affects the 
food value of the cream and it enhances its service for many 
purposes; but it decidedly affects its appearance. Viscogen 
(sucrate of lime) has been used to reestablish the viscosity of 
pasteurized cream.* While it is effective to this end, it is not 
a sufficiently active agent to warrant its regular use in ice cream 
making, for the reason that the lapse of time and the employ¬ 
ment of a low temperature bring about in pasteurized cream an 
• essential return of its original viscosity. If pasteurized cream 
was allowed to stand cold for twenty-four hours after pas¬ 
teurization, it yielded as large a volume of as good bodied an 
ice cream as was that produced by the raw check lot, kept 
under similar temperature conditions for the .same length of 
time. Hence pasteurized cream may be freely and successfully 
used in ice cream making, if it is allowed time to reestablish 
its viscosity. 

Homogenized cream. 

A homogenized cream is one which has been made homo- 
graeous or identical throughout its entire mass by having been 
passed through a special apparatus which, under pressure of 

* Its use is illegal in several states and is to be decried under ail 
cdroumstanoes unless its presence is declared to the consumer. 
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from 3000 to 5000 pounds to the square inch, so breaks up the 
fat globules in the milk or cream as almost absolutely to prevent 
all cream from rising. It also makes it extremely difficult or 
impossible to do thorough skimming even by centrifugal force; 
neither may the cream be churned, liut its viscosity is greatly 
increased, a change in character which obviously lends itself 
particularly well to ice cream making. 

This process enables the ice cream maker to use a cream 
carrying from Hi to 17 per cent fat, and to secure in his final 
product a body and texture fully equal to that produced by the ^ 
ordinary unhoinogcnixcd 22 ])cr cent and 25 per cent creams. 

If homogcnizcfi cream is used alone, the results are often dis¬ 
appointing, If, however, to ^ of the total quantity of 
cream used is homog'enized, while the remaining portion consists 
of normal rich, raw cream, the results are almost sure to be 
satisfactory. The addition of even a .small quantity of a cold 
twenty-four hour old milk to homogenized cream materially 
improves its ice cream making qualities. Cream homogenized 
at about 175° possesses a peculiar clinging flavor, re.sembling 
that of starch. This peculiar effect impairs the eating quality 
of the product, unless it is allowed time in which to overcome it.' 
This recover^' i.s .secured in a couple of days, whether thehomog- 
emized and pasteurized product is held cold as cream or is made 
up into ice cream and then held. Moreover, the evidence thus 
far obtained seems to indicate that no condensed milk is needed 
to produce body when homogenized cream is use<l; in fact the 
addition of only a single quart of condensed milk to 10 gallons 
of 16 per cent homogenized cream made an article possessing too 
much body. Ice cream made of 9 gallons of homogenized cream 
testing 16 per cent fat, and 1 gallon of plain 18 per cent cream, 
with sugar and flavor, proved superior in body, texture and in 
general creaminess to that ordinarily produced with 10 gallons 
of 18 per cent cream and 2 quarts of condensed milk, both con¬ 
taining gelatin in equal proportions. 
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Condensed milk. 

Condensed or evaporated milk is frequently used in ice 
cream making; and provided wholesome goods are used in not 
immoderate quantities it has a legitimate place therein. It in¬ 
creases the body and smoothness of the goods, without producing 
that extreme richness in fat which would be required of a normal 
cream to secure the same quality effect. Many ice cream 
makers may find it to their advantage to purchase quantities of 
the evaporated milk which has been partially churned in the 
“breaking” process at the condensory. This milk is in every 
respect as pure and wholesome a.s is any condensed milk, but 
on account of these minute granules of butter is not sold on the 
open market. By pouring the evaporated milk through a sieve 
the granules will be removed, the loss will be insignificant and 
the main product will be as valuable as though a higher price 
had been paid for it. Better yet, where the ice cream maker 
has access to a homogenizer the cans of partially churned or 
clotty condensed milk may be emptied and the contents run 
through the machine at a temperature of 170° to 180° with the 
effect of restoring to the article much or all of the qualities 
possessed by the normal and high priced goods. It goes without 
saying, however, that the so-called “swells,” i.e. goods faulty 
because of fermentation within the can, cannot be thus used; 
and the semi-decomposed barrel goods, sometimes offered the 
trade, are also tabooed. Either may be a fruitful source of 
ptomaines. The use of such materials emphasizes the impor¬ 
tance of thorough survey of each and every ingredient used in 
the making of ice cream and the real inefficiency of any examina¬ 
tion solely of the finished product. Unquestionably the occa¬ 
sional use of such stuff has had much to do with the unfavorable 
attitude of some food control officials towards the use of con¬ 
densed milk as an ingredient of ice cream. 
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The sugar 

Ordinarily cream is sweetened to taste when about one-sixth 
of its weiglit of sugar is added, making the finished product 
approximately 14 per cent sugar. 

The addition of the usual quantity of sugar increa.ses the 
volume of the cream between 9 jxt cent and 10 per cent. Sugar, 
used in the quantities ordinarily emjdoyed in iee cream making, 
acts as a slight jireservativc of the cream. At ordinary room 
temperatures a cream c;irr\ ing the usual amount of sugar will 
remain sweet a()proximatcly one day longer than will the same 
cream unsweetened. However, sugar is not pre.sent in a quan¬ 
tity wliieh is sufficient to pres('r\'e the milk indefinitely; and it 
becomes sour and otherwise oif'eusive vx'ry rapidly when once it 
starts on its downward career. 

Maple sugar is rather .soft, and when added to cream settles 
into compact close masses and dissoK-es \'ery much more slowly 
than does the common granulated variety. 

The fillers 

Starchy fillers. 

Wheat and rice flours and corn starch are still occasionally 
employed to give greater resistance to the htxly of a piece of 
goods made from cream low in butter fat. A rich cream doe.s 
not need a filler; and it is a moot question whether a frozen 
substance carrying any appreciable quantity of such body-giving 
material .should be considered a true ice cream. It approaches 
a pudding in character and should be so called. Any one of 
these materials may be used for this purpose, though wheat 
flour is to be preferrexl to corn starch. Apparently because of 
the gluten thus introduced, the viscosity of the mixture is not 
materially lessened by the use of wheat flour. Rice flour seems 
still to meet with more favor, however, because of the fact that 
rice starch grains are much smaller than most others. Any of 
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these fillers should be thoroughly cooked before being introduced 
into the cream, first being made into a very thin paste and then 
worked up into a greater and yet greater volume of cream, while 
hot. If not cooked prior to use, the starch grains are very much 
in evidence when the product is eaten, seeming like rough 
granules on the tongue. These materials added in too great 
quantity cause the mixture to become too heavy, in fact so 
® 088 y that a fair swell is difficult to obtain. Fillers never increase 
the swell and if used in excessive quantities lessen it. 

Egg fillers. 

Eggs are not infrequently used, especially with the fancy 
ice creams, the so-called French or Neapolitan types. Unless 
the eggs are cooked, however, the increase of body or of smooth¬ 
ness is scarcely perceptible, unless the goods made are extremely 
thiclffwith eggs. When cooked, however, into what is virtually 
a custard and then frozen, a greater body anti smoothness is 
secured, together with a decided loss of volume. Eggs are 
seldom used in the plain goods and practically never in the 
cheaper grades. 

Rennet fillers. 

This well-known substance in some form and usually under 
some disguising name is not infrequently employed to give a 
greater body and smoother texture to lean creams. No larger 
quantity of ice cream can be obtained by the use of rennet, but 
if the cream is allowed to remain warm long enough for the 
rennet to coagulate the mass, and it is then cooled for a period 
and frozen, its body will be slightly firmer and its texture some¬ 
what smoother than would otherwise have been the case. 
Rennet is the active principle found in some of the ice cream 
powders, especially those which require introduction into and 
thorough mixing with the cream for some considerable time before 
freezing. It has a very small place, if any, in commercial ice 
amn making. 
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The binders 

Gelatin. 

Gelatin is a substance of animal origin. It is the water 
extractive of bones, and the like, practically identical in charac¬ 
ter with the jelly-like mass which the cook expects to find in the 
pot after a soup bone has been boiled. Gelatin is prepared for 
use by first dissolving it in hot water, or, better yet, in a portion 
of the skim-railk with which the over-rich cream is reduced. 
When this has been heated and stirred until entirely free from 
small lumps or clots of undissolved gelatin, it is quickly strained 
into the batch of cream w'hile hot and well .stirred. A good and 
quick way to prepare this binder on a large scale is to put it 
into a milk-can or pail with small top, to add the desired amount 
of skim-milk, and then to insert a hose or steam pipe and turn 
in live steam, stirring actively. « 

Gelatin has been used in commercial ice cream for a great 
many years and is still being used for the purpose of preventing 
the water, which is normally and naturally present to tiie amount 
of about GO per cent to 70 per cent of the total weight of ice 
cream, from forming into disagreeable, spiny crystals when the 
goods have to be held for one or more days. When ice cream is 
freshly made, only the veteran lee cream maker whose taste is 
trained can distinguish that in which gelatin has been used from 
that made wdthout gelatin; but after the product has been 
packed for twenty-four hours, that from which the binder was 
omitted will be found to have a coarse texture w'hile that made 
with gelatin remains fairly smooth and agreeable. This differ¬ 
ence continues to exist and, indeed, becomes greater with the 
lapse of time. 

This substance is not in favor in many states, though its 
use in ice cream is allowed by the laws of Vermont. Contro¬ 
versy is still being W'aged as to the advisability of its use. 
Some maintain that the possibilities of its contamination during 
the process of manufacture are so great that gelatin is not a safe 
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or fit substance to be used in ice cream making. Others deny 
the Justice of this attitude and say that if such is the case, its 
use as gelatin on the table should likewise be forbidden. The 
fact remains, however, that practically everything which can be 
said against the use of gelatin from the standpoint of unclean¬ 
liness can with almost equal force be urged against milk and 
cream themselves. It is occasionally contended further, that 
glue is used instead of gelatin in ice cream making. Even if 
this be true, it of itself does not furnish warrant for the exclusion 
of all gelatin, including that pure enough for family table use. 
The characteristic odor of glue is largely that produced by the 
decomposition or rotting of the animal matter from which glue 
is later made, and its use in any food product whatsoever should 
be most heartily condemned. However, the fact that the clean 
and higher priced goods are in reality the cheaper to use, will 
act as a constant and almost automatic regulator in the matter 
of gelatin usage. From 3|- to 4 lb. of the higher grade, costing 
about a dollar, will accomplish as much as will 6 or 8 lb. of the 
cheaper goods costing half as much again. The presence of 
gelatin does not appreciably affect the amount of the swell unless 
used in very considerable excess of any amount which the con¬ 
sumer would accept, when a smaller swell is secured. 

Gum tragacanth. 

Gum tragacanth is a material of vegetable origin and is very 
similar in its nature to the gum that oozes out of and hardens on 
the trunks of cherry and peach trees. It does not go into true 
solution in water. It is used in practically the same manner as 
is gelatin and for the same purpose. It possesses some advan¬ 
tages over gelatin, especially in being odorless. It seems, too, to 
be used by those who wish to be able to declare that their goods 
contain no gelatin. An exceedingly small quantity is suflScient 
to prevent the formation of coarse crystals. One ounce in chip 
or shaving form, when soaked and heated in a quart of water, 
will cause the entire mass to become very heavy and tenacious. 
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If to this mass one and one-half quarts (three Ib.) of sugar is 
added, about one and one-half quarts of gum tragacanth stock 
will be produced. Four tablcspoonfuls of this stock is enough 
to use in one gallon, one quart in ten gallons of ice cream. If 
this amount of sugar is enjployed, the gum stock will remain 
usable for se\'eral weeks; in fact the amount of sugar used 
is almost enough to prevent the stock from spoiling at all. 
Gum tragacanth seems to be gaining in fa\'or, either as such 
or in the form of some of the many powders that are on the 
market. 

Ice cream powders. 

Ice cream powders are being sold under a great variety of 
names, each impl\ ing that a special, creamy, velvety, rich prod¬ 
uct will inevitably be made as the result of its use. The active 
principle in most of the powders on the market is either gelatin, 
gum tragacanth, or a mixture of the two, ^•ery finely pulverized 
and thoroughly triturated wdth from six to ten times it.s weight 
of powdered sugar. Rice flour, dry rennet, and corn .starch are 
also occasionally added to the mixture. Naturally these pow¬ 
ders produce essentially the same effect as would the raw ma¬ 
terials from which they are built; for catchy trade names are 
valueless in this respect. Their chief ad\’antage lies in the con¬ 
venience attending their use, which precludes the necessity of a 
previous preparation of the stock and of its holding. When 
these powders are used, they are dusteel on top of the mixture 
after it is placed in the freezer and well mixed. Because of their 
exceedingly finely divided condition, they spread quickly and 
evenly throughout the mass. 

TYPES or FREEZERS 

The many kinds of freezers on the market may be roughly 
divided into four classes or types. There are, however, several 
variants in each class. 
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Verticaliatch-ice. 

This type is the most common of all, being represented by the 
ordinary upright batch freezer, the kind that has been used for 
many years. With this type the cream is placed in a large can 
provided with a dasher and is set, perferably before filling, 
into the wooden tub. The whole is then put into position and 
attached and the space surrounding the freezing can is filled 
with crushed ice and salt. A ten-gallon freezer will require for 
its first batch approximately 60 to 70 lb. of ice and from 5 to 6 
lb. of salt. Following batches may be run with less fresh 
material, due to the fact that the machine is now cold and 
provided with considerable ice not yet melted. 

Vertical-batch-hrine. 

The distinctive feature of this freezer is that though vertically 
placed it is high enough above the floor so that the finished ice 
cream is drawn from the bottom without stopping the dash. In 
place of a heavy wooden tub and ice, the freezer proper is sur¬ 
rounded by brine. The rate of freezing in this as in other brine 
freezers is controlled by the temperature of the brine and the 
rate of its flow through the machine. 

Horizontal-batch-brine. 

This type of freezer is quite similar in some respects to the 
one previously described, the chief difference being that it lies 
horizontally or nearly so. It is surrounded by brine, the fin¬ 
ished ice cream being drawn from the lower side of the lower end. 
This also usually has a small tank immediately over it or close 
at one side, in which the ne.xt succeeding batch is prepared 
during the progress of the freezing process. This, like the pre¬ 
ceding one, though not a continuous machine, may be worked 
almost continuously. 

Horizonlal-coniinmiis-briTie. 

The evolution of this machine marked a distinct breaking 
away from the older conceptions of ice cream freezer require¬ 
ments. In this mechanism the cream flows m at one end of 
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the machine, and the finished ice cream out at the other. The 
freezing is done by the passage of brine through the disks which 
revolve rapidly in the cream as it is being crowded to flow from 
one end of the machine to the other. This tyi)e of machine is 
open and in some respects offers ach’antages not possessed by 
the closed machines, csi)ecially in giving the operator oppor¬ 
tunity to use the thermometer more accurately in the freezing 
process, which is a distinct advantage. This tyiie of machine 
is made in different sizes with both single aial double sets 
of disks. 

It shouhl probably here also be noted that the use of a brine 
freezer is not restricted to the plants having artificial refrigera¬ 
tion. The brine for circulation through disks or around the 
freezer may be provided either from the large brine tank of the 
artificial cold storage .system, or may be i)rodiiccd at will by the 
mixing of salt, ice, and some water in the brine box which ac¬ 
companies the machine if de.sired. This brine is then forced 
by a small pump to circulate and do the work of freezing. 

THE FREEZtVG PROCESS 

The freezing mixture almost universally used consist.s simply 
of common salt and ice. Salt is deliquescent, that is to say, 
has an affinity for water and attacks th(,' ice to procure the 
water for which it craves. However, any change of any body 
from the solid to the liquid state, no matter what the body is, 
is accomplished only by the absorption of heat. Ice is melted by 
heat; butter melts on a warm day ; iron is melted in the fierce 
heat of the converter. Now the ice in the freezer is melted by 
heat, and this heat is obtained where it can be got most readily; 
some from the air, some from the surrounding walls of the freez¬ 
ing tub which, being made of w'ood, which is a poor conductor, 
pennit.s but little to be obtained from that direction, but prin¬ 
cipally from the relatively warm cream-sugar mixture within the 
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freezer. There are several other substances which could be used 
in place of common salt to produce this same effect, as for ex¬ 
ample calcium chlorid and ammonium chlorid; but these pos¬ 
sess several natural disadvantages, not to speak of their greater 
cost, which preclude their general use. 

Salt and ice 

A fine salt dissolves much more rapidly than does a coarse 
salt, and as a result cold is more quickly produced. Its use is 
not common, however, for the reason that it is usually too high 
priced, and further that it tends to form crusts and bridges which 
prevent the ice from settling and fitting around the freezer. 
Coarse barrel salt, such as is ordinarily used for stock purposes, is 
satisfactory when used with caution, especially with small brine 
freezers, and it is considerably cheaper than the crushed rock 
or the ordinary flake i'ce cream salt. The pulverized rock salt, 
however, is decidedly to be preferred for packing purposes 
despite its higher cost, for it rattles more thoroughly through 
the crevices of ice, and does not melt so rapidly and thereby con¬ 
tinues the cold for a longer time. 

The ice should be broken quite flne, thus allowing more 
siffface exposure for the action of the salt and causing more 
rapid freezing. Coarse lumps frequently cause trouble by 
cramping against the freezing can. Where it is difficult or im¬ 
possible to break the ice flne, it will be found especially con¬ 
venient to pour water around the freezer at the start. This 
tends to float the lumps and to prevent the grinding and snub- 
bmg so often noticed, especially with hand freezers. Icethathas 
once been used for freezing may well be used for packing pur¬ 
poses, but, having lost its many sharp points and edges and at 
times too its “specific cold,” it is not as well adapted to freezing 
purposes as is fresh ice. White ice, i.e. snow ice, because of 
the larg» amount of air which it contains, melts more slowly 
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than does the clear ice, and for this reason is materially better 
for use in packing and shipping. 

Proportion.? 0 / salt and ice. 

The proportion 1 to .1 is frequently ad\’{>cated in cook books 
and other similar literature, and with this statement is usually 
linked the recommendation that coarse salt be used. This large 
proportion is not found especially inconvenient in small freezers, 
because of the coarseness of both the salt and the ice, and the 
fact that a large portion of the salt does not dis.solve, quantities 
being found later in the bottom of the freezer. Finer ice, by 
permitting more rapid freezing and more thiirough and eco¬ 
nomical use of the salt, makes the projjortion 1 to 12, 1 to 15, or 
even one a.s wide as 1 to 20 thoroughly amiile, provided one- 
third of it be placed fully halfw'ay from the bottom and the 
other two-thirds nearly on the top of the ice, so that a.s it dis¬ 
solves it must trickle over the piec’es iwated lower down and 
so do work all the way to the bottom. The ap[)lication of large 
quantities of salt near the bottom of the freezer is very largely 
a waste. The proportion 1 to 15 will be found thoroughly ser¬ 
viceable, provided the other features have been looked after. 

Duration 

The duration of the freezing process, or, in other words, how 
long it takes, depends on the temperature of the cream and the 
brine, on the proportions of salt and ice which are u.sed and 
upon their fineness, on the closeness of contact, and, finally, on 
the amount of sugar used in the cream. Sugar usage, however, 
is usually a nearly constant factor, and hence its effect is uni¬ 
form. If the cream “ mix ’ ’ is placed in a common tub freezer at 
60° to 65°, it requires some four to eight minutes to cool to the 
whipping point, and five to fifteen more to finish the freezing 
process. It is of course possible to cool it more quickly, in 
which event the cream passes through the whipping temperature 
so rapidly that thorough beating is impossible. If it b put into 
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the freezer at 34° to 36°, it may be frozen in eight to ten min¬ 
utes and ample time allowed for whipping. 

The rate of the melting of the ice is governed in part by the 
size of the salt and ice which are used. The proportions em¬ 
ployed also affect the temperature of the freezing mixture. 

Another item of procedure usually neglected, especially by 
small makers, is that of adding water to the salt and ice in order 
to hasten the freezing process. When the ice and salt are dry, 
a large part of the outer surface of the freezing can is exposed 
simply to cool air, which, as is well known, is an exceedingly 
poor conductor of heat. The heat contained in the cream can 
be effectively withdrawn only at those points where an ice frag¬ 
ment lies against the freezer can, here a spot and there a streak, 
with air circulating between, until such time as there has accu¬ 
mulated a sufficient amount of water from the melting of the 
ice to form a close fitting conductor for the heat; whereupon 
the cream freezes promptly. Instead of starting to freeze the 
cream at the temperature of G0° or 70°, as is often recommended 
(in cook books), in order that the ice may be melted to form 
water, it is much better, if it is desired to hasten the freezing 
process, to start with a colder cream and to pour a quart of 
cold water around a gallon freezer, or some tw'o gallons around 
a ten-gallon freezer. This is especially true when a coarsely 
broken ice is used. This is the reason that ice cream so often 
freezes more quickly in summer than it does in winter. The 
addition of water thus produces a brine of the temperature of 
20° to 22°. It is especially serviceable when snow' is used in¬ 
stead of ice. To secure the best all-round results, cream that is 
put into the freezer at 60° to 65° should not be frozen in less 
than twenty minutes, and it need not require more than twenty- 
five ; if started at 45°, from twelve to sixteen minutes are em¬ 
ployed, while if at 34° to 35°, it may be well and smoothly 
frozen in eight to ten minutes; in fact the conditions are more 
favorable to success in the last than in the first iustascc. 
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Speed 

It is very convenient in freezing ice cream to Ix' aiile to use 
two quite different speeds, this is esj)ecially the case when it 
is necessary to freeze a cream which is started at ordinary room 
temj)eraturc, ()S°. Wlu'ji tliis condition olitains, the freezer 
should be turned comparati\ ely slowly when the internal fixtures 
have a motion equivalent to say oO to (iO revolutions a minute 
for some five to eight minutes, or e\’en niiicli more slowly as 
indicated on the next jiage, until the teuqierature of the mix 
is below the churning point, or has reached, say, about 40°, 
Then the speed should be increa.sed until the internal fixtures 
have a motion equivalent to about 17") to 200 revolutions a 
minute. This more rapid motion is necessary for the proper 
beating or whipping of the cream during the short time that such 
action can avail. If turned slowly throughout the entire pro¬ 
cess, the swell is very .small and the texture coarse. If turned 
rapidly from the outset there is great danger of churning. The 
disks or other cooling apparatus of the continuous freezers 
which have a constant speed .'.hould be well cooled liefore the 
cream is admitted. 

Cream churning in the freezer. 

Not infrequently, especially when ice cream is made at 
home, lumps of butter form in the cream or on the dasher. This 
is caused by the warm, and often rich, cream being agitated too 
rapidly in the freezer before it has had time to cool past the 
churning point. If the cream is to be put in warm or at least 
not real cold, the turning should be relatively slow during the 
first eight to ten minutes. There is, furthermore, nothing to be 
gained by rapid turning at the outset. One revolution of the 
crank every half minute is ample for eight to ten minutes, or 
until the first indications appear of the machine laboring or 
running harder, at which time it will be understood that the 
mixture has reached that tempierature where it may be whipped 
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and retain some of the air beaten into it. The speed should 
then be increased to a lively rate, which is maintained until the 
freezing process is nearly finished. Churning then may be 
avoided by less active early agitation, or by having the cream 
cold upon the start. The addition of water to the ice and salt 
may also be of value in hastening the cooling process, thus 
shortening the period of time when churning can take place. 


The freezing point 

In ordinary practice the time to stop the freezer and to re¬ 
move the dasher is when the young ice cream has reached the 
consistency of extra heavy condensed milk, The temperature 
at this condition is approximately 28° to 27°. If turned long 
after reaching this condition, some of the air, even as much as 
half of that which has been previously whipped into it, will be 
gradually worked out, so that a much less quantity of finished 
product will be obtained. In this semi-liquid condition, also, 
it is in the best form to transfer without loss of volume. 

Transferring 

So far as possible all transferring and handling of the finished 
product should be done while it is still in a fresh condition, for 
it can then be managed easily and without loss, while if packed 
away and hardened and, later, re-dished into the pint, quart, and 
gallon containers, a loss of volume results. From six to six and 
one-half gallons of “mix,” making ten gallons of finished ice 
cream, will fill ten gallons of orders if handled while fresh, but 
it will fill only nine to nine and one-half gallons of orders if 
dished twenty-four hours later. Taking all things into account, 
a loss of about 10 per cent must be expected if the ice cream is 
molded or packed into small containers after it has once been 
iJlowed to set. 
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Holding 

If but a single batch of ice cream is made, it can be most 
easily and economically held by merely scraping the dasher, 
packing down the ice cream, covering the can, drawing away 
the water, and repacking in the freezer tub with fresh ice and 
salt. If more than one batch is to be run, it should be trans¬ 
ferred as soon as convenient into cans which have previously 
been well cooled. If they are filled when warm and then set 
into the freezing vat, there will be some loss of volume, and 
coarse crystals of ice will form on the bottom and around the 
walls of the cans. If water is allowed to surround this holding 
can, the ice cream will harden more uniformly and more quickly, 
but will not become so firm as it will finally become if the water 
is drawn away and a fresh quantity of salt and ice is packed 
about it. 

Re-hardening ice cream. 

Ice cream that is being held and which has become weak from 
rising temperattire .should be re-hardencd with great care; 
for if the mass has become materially melted and then is re¬ 
hardened without being run through the freezer, large water 
crystals will form, causing the mass to become coarse, spiny, and 
very" unpleasant. Then, again, there is great probability that 
some of the skim-milk portion containing large quantities of 
sugar has settled to the bottom, and that the portions richer in 
fat have moved upwards; in which ca.se the bottom few inches 
of contents will be found, when it reaches the consumer, to be but 
little better than a lot of sweetened ice crj^stals. The mass of 
re-hardening ice cream may be well mixed with a heavy spoon 
while being frozen. This procedure prevents this settling out. 
However, at best such re-hardened ice cream will become rela¬ 
tively coarse grained and spiny, and a considerable loss in 
volume will occur. 
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Re-freezing ice cream. 

The taking back of melted ice cream as a practice should 
be most emphatically discouraged, because of the dangers which 
arise from the possible decomposition of the product and con¬ 
sequent ptomaine poisoning and from the danger of scattering 
contagious diseases. However, ice cream that for any reason 
has happened to melt while still new and fresh enough so that 
there is no danger of decomposition having started, may be 
refrozen by again placing it in the freezer and treating it as an 
ordinary run. This second freezing, however, requires a con¬ 
siderably longer time than does the initial effort, because of the 
air it contains; and, moreover, it is liable so to increase the 
amount of air contained in the cream, as to cause it to become 
very' fluffy and weak bodied. Such thawed ice cream, if not old, 
may be mixed with the ordinary new “mix” and run out there¬ 
with without likelihood of this difficulty. 

Butter from ice cream. 

Ice cream which has melted and .soured or gone “off flavor” 
need not be an entire loss. If such stuff is returned to the 
factory the butter-maker can, by mixing it with a small quantity 
of skim-milk and souring it yet more, churn it, and, by washing 
the butter rather more and salting it a little more heavily than 
usual, produce a butter, which, though not first class, still has 
market value. It would not be w’i.se to put such a lot of ice 
cream, even though quite fres'h, into the usual batch of cream 
for butter-making, for the reason that the sugar contained 
in the ice cream will often ferment enough to give the entire 
batch a sharp, unpleasant character, and the flavor used in the 
ice cream will cling to the butter. If the returned ice cream is 
quite bad, it may, if there is enough of it to pay, be churned out 
with the least possible amount of labor and the product sold 
as packing stock, eventually to find its way, with country butter 
which is no better, into the renovating establishments. This 
is one method of preventing the total loss of returned goods. 
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Fat-content of different portions. 

It is the custom at many ice cream parlors to secure five, 
six, or ten gallon cans of ice cream and to hold them until they 
are emptied by use. Occasionally, in ca.se of cool weather, it 
requires two, three, or more days to empty them. .Such con- 
ditionsfavor theweakeinng of the icecream, because of warming. 

When ice cream weakens, its fat will rise and be “dished off” 
to a large extent with the earlier removals from the can, so that 
by the time the bottom of a large can is reaclusl, some days 
having elapsed, a poorer grade of ice cream is found. Pure 
food inspectors when drawing samples for analysis should 
make note of the age of the ice cream, as well as of the perpen¬ 
dicular location in the can whence the sample is drawn. Inas¬ 
much as the cream can rise very little if at all even under the 
most favorable conditions on homogenized milk or cream, it is 
highly probable that no difficulty will be experienced when 
cream is used which has been thus modified. 

Shipping 

In order to secure good shipping qualities the goods should 
be thoroughly hardened — at about I()° F. — clear to the core 
for some hours before being .shipped out. Otherwise the ship¬ 
ping ice, which should be required onlyto hold the icecream from 
warming, is also asked to aid it in its cooling. Ice for shipping 
should be broken only to a medium fine grade so that it will not 
melt too rapidly, and it should be not too liberally provided 
with salt. White ice is best because it will “hold the cold.” 
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MODIFICATION TABLE FOR USE IN MAKING APPROXIMATELY 
A GALLON OF ICE CREAM 

Showing the approximate amounts of cream and skim-milk 
needed to obtain 4 Ib. of fluid cream before freezing of desired 
grades. The figures are stated as pounds or pints. 


Quality desired 

12% 

15% 

18% 

20% 

22% 

25% 

Material on hand to be 
mixed 

18% cream, 

2.7 

3.3 

4. 




Skim-milk, 

1.3 

.7 

.0 




20% cream. 

2.4 

3. 

3.6 

4. 



Skim-milk, 

1.6 

1. 

.4 

.0 



22% cream. 

2.2 

2.7 

3.3 

3.6 

4. 


Sldm-milk, 

1.8 

1.3 

.7 

.4 

.0 


25% cream, 

Skim-milk, 

1.9 

2.4 

2,9 

3.2 

3.5 

4. 

2.1 

1.6 

1.1 

.8 

.5 

.0 

30% cream. 

1.6 

2. 

2.4 

2.7 

2.9 

3.3 

SkiiQ'inilk, 

2.4 

2. 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

.7 

35% cream. 

1.4 

1.7 

2.1 

2.3 

2.5 

2.8 

Skim-znilk, 

2.6 

2.3 

1.9 

1.7 

1.5 

1.2 

40% cream. 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

2. 

2.2 

2.5 

Skim-milk, 

2.8 

2.5 

2.2 

2. 

1.8 

1.5 

46% cream. 

1.1 

1.3 

1.6 

1.8 

2. 

2.2 

Skim-milk, 

2.9 

2.7 

2.4 

2.2 

2. 

1.8 

50% cream. 

1. 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

2. 

Skim-milk, 

3. 

2.8 

2.6 

2.4 

2.2 

2. 


Noth. — This table may be used as follows: A 20% cream is to be 
frozen. One has a 35% cream on hand as well as slrim-milk (whole 
milk may be used instead and the ice cream be none the worse and 
probably a good deal the better for it, if it is not made over-rich). 
Ope follows the perpendicular column headed 20% downwards until 
tfaie point is reached which is on the horizontal line bearing the title 
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at the left “35% cream.” The figures at this point show the weights 
(lb.) or measures (pints) of 35% cream (2.3) and stdm-nulk (1.7) 
needed to make 2 quarts or 4 pounds of a 20% cream. 

Testing we cream for fat 

Carefully weigh 18 grams of a well-melteti (but not over¬ 
heated) and mixed sample of ice cream into a 30 per cent cream 
bottle. To this, add 4 or 5 c.c. of lukewarm water. Now add 
ordinary sulfuric acid, a little at a time, thoroughly mixing the 
fluids with eat'h addition. Little more than half and seldom as 
much as two-thirds the usual amount of acid is re(|uired; and 
not more than one-half of this amount should be u.se<l at the out¬ 
set, and some little time should be allowcxl for it to act. If the 
color is not yet that of strong coffee, add a little more acid, 
shake and pause for a time. If still the color is too light, add 
yet more acid. In this way the color i.s built up to the de.sired 
point. When the contents of the bottle have assumed almost 
the desired amber color, add 4 or .5 c.c. of c(K)1 water to check 
the further action of the acid. The test i.s thereafter conducted 
as would be an ordinary cream test, care being taken that the 
machine does not become too hot during whirling. If this 
scheme is carefully follow'ed, particularly in the matter of the 
slow and gradual addition of the acid, the fat should appear in 
the neck of the test bottle of a clear, light brown color and dis¬ 
tinct from the solution below. Wdien this distinct, clean-cut 
condition has been obtained, the tester may feel sure, provided 
the work has been in other respects carried out in accord with 
the well-understood details of the Babcock method, that the 
results will be reasonably accurate. 

ICE CREAM SCORE-CARDS 

Several score-cards have been suggested for judging the qual¬ 
ity of ice cream, but the work is not yet well standardized and no 
uniform score-card has been adopted. Baer, of the Wisconsin 
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Experiment Station, has suggested the following which has the 
desirable feature of taking the bacteria content into considera¬ 


tion. 

The Wisconsi.v Score-card 

Flavor.40 

Body and texture.20 

Bacteria.20 

Fat. 10 

Appearance and color. 5 

Package._5 

Total.100 


Mortensen, of the Iowa Station, give.s the following score-card 
and definitions: 

The Iowa Score-card 


Flavor . . 

Texture 
Richness . 
Appearance 
Color . . 


4.5 

2.5 
15 
10 

K 


Total 


100 


I. Flavor. 


DEFINITION OF GOOD ICE CREAM FLAVOR 

The cream flavor must be clean and creamy, and combined with 
flavoring material which blends with the cream to a full and delicious 

flavor. 

DEFECTS IN FLAVOR 

1. Defects due to the use of flavors which will not blend with the 
other ingredients. 

2. Defects due to cream used; 

Sour cream flavor 

Old cream flavor 

Bitter cream flavor 

Metallic cream flavor 

Oily cream flavor 

Weedy cream flavor 

Bam flavor 

Unclean flavor 

Burned or overheated flavor 
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3. Defects in flavor din; to filler used ; 

Condensed nulk flavor 
Starcdi flavor 
Gum flavor 
Gelatine flavor 

4. Defects in flavor due to otluT ingredients: 

Too swe(‘t 
Lack of swi'olness 

Coarse fla\ or due to flavoring material 
Stale fruit flavor 
Rancid nut flavor 
Moldj nut flavor 


II. Textuke. 


DEFINITION OF A fiOOD TEXTtlliE 

The cream must be firmly frozen and be smooth and velvety. 


DEFECTS IN TEXTI'IIF, 

Icy. This defect is most noticeable toward the bottom of tho con¬ 
tainer and may be due to improjier packing or by holding too long ico 
cream which was manufactured without filler. 

Coarse. This defect may lie due to the use of too thin cream, or to 
packing while too soft. 

Sticky. This is due to fillers such as gelatine, sweetened condensed 
milk, glucose, etc. 

Buttery. This defect is due to the use of cream which has been par¬ 
tially churned before freezing, or to cream which enters the freezer at 
too high a temperature. It may also be due to operating the freezer 
at too high speed or to some defect in the construction of the freezer. 

Too Soft. Due to improper packing after freezing. 

When judging cream containing nuts, fruits, etc., due allowance 
should be given for the presence of such ingredients. 

III. Richness. 

Ice cream containing the amount of butter-fat required by the state 
pure food law should be considered perfect in richness. 

The richness is determined by maldng chemical analysis for fat. 

IV. Appearance. 

Ice cream scoring perfect in appearance should be clean and neatly 
put up, and in a clean container. 

Defects. — Cream of unclean appearance; lack of parchment circle 
2n 
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over ice cream; dirty container; rusty container; dirty ice cream tub; 
old tag strings attached to handle of tub. 

When judpng brick ice creams special attention should be given to 
the uniformity of the layers, to the neat folding of the parchment 
wrapper, and to cleanliness and general appearance of the package. 

V. COLOB. 

Ice cream of perfect color is such as contains only the natural color 
imparted to it by the flavoring material used, or if color is added it 
should harmonize with the particular flavoring used. 

^ Defects in Color. — Too high color; unnatural color such as colors 
different from the color of the natural flavoring material used. 

Individual molds, if colored, should be as nearly' as possible the 
same color as the object they represent. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE RELATION OF BACTERIA TO DAIRY PRODUCTS 

The presence of bacteria in dairy products is of preat ini' 
portance for the following reasons: 

First. They are responsible for most of the difficulties met 
with in the handling of milk and the products manufactured 
therefrom. 

Second. The making of dairy products is dependent on 
their action, and 

Third. The presence or absence of certain types of bacteria 
determines the wholesomeness of dairy pRHlucts for the con¬ 
sumer. 

It may be truthfully said that the dairy industry rests on 
the science of bacteriology, and that nearly all the methods 
employed in the production and handling of these products 
are based on bacteriological principles. Dairy products always 
contain bacteria, and the success of the operator depends on 
his ability to control their activities. 

RELATION OF BACTERIA TO MILK 
Sources of bacierid contaminatkm of milk 
Interior of udder. 

When milk is secreted in the udder, it is free from bacteria, 
but as soon as it flows into the milk ducts, it comes into con¬ 
tact with the organisms which always exist there. If the cow 
is healthy and the udder free from disease, the number of 
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bacteria which get into the milk at this point will be relatively 
small, and the species will be those which have little apparent 
effect on the milk, but if the cow is suffering with certain forms 
of disease, such as generalized tuberculosis, or if there is in¬ 
flammation in the udder, the number of bacteria getting into 
the milk may be very large. If the udder is healthy, the milk 
will normally contain from a few dozen to a few hundred bac¬ 
teria to a cubic centimeter at the time it is drawn from the cow. 
In examining 1230 samples of milk taken direct from the udders 
of seventy-eight cows, Harding and Wilson found an average 
of 428 bacteria to a cubic centimeter. The number of bacteria 
existing in the udder seems to be influenced somewhat by the 
size of the opening in the end of the teat, easy milkers having a 
larger number of organisms in the udder than hard milkers. 
Exterior of cow’s body. 

The number of organisms falling into the milk pail at the 
time of milking will depend very largely on the cleanliness of 
the cow’s body, the germ-content of the stable air, and the 
cleanliness of the milker’s hands. If reasonable care is taken, 
the amount of contamination from these sources need not be 
large, but under some conditions it is very great. This is 
indicated by the fact that the use of a small-topped milk pail 
gives milk with a much lower germ-content than an open- 
topped pail. Harding' and Stocking ^ found that the use of a 
small-topped pail kept out more than one-half of the bacteria 
which normally fall into an ordinary open pail. The beneficial 
effect of the covered pail will vary with the cleanliness of the 
cow and her surroundings, but, even under the cleanest condi¬ 
tions, it is very marked. Certified milk-producers have long 
recognized this fact, and the use of a small-topped pail is one 
of their standard requirements. 

•New York Experiment Station Bulletin No. 326. The Modem 
Milk Pail. Harding, Wilson and Smith. 

•Storrs Experiment Station Bulletin No. 48. 
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The dairy utensilg. 

If the milk pails, strainer cloths, and other utensils with 
which the milk comes in contact are thorouglily cleaned and 
sterilized by the use of boiling water or steam, there will be 
practically no contamination from this source, but it has been 
found, under ordinary dairy conditions, that the utensils are 
frequently not well sterilized, and constitute one of the most 
important sources of contamination to the milk. This is 
especially true if the rinse water is allowed to stand in the pails 
and cans instead of their being thoroughly dried. The abso¬ 
lute importance of thoroughly sterilizing cither with boiling 
water or steam, and the immediate drying of the utensils, can¬ 
not be too strongly emphasized, nor their importance over¬ 
estimated in controlling the germ-camtent of milk. 

Deeehpment of bacteria in milk 

After all reasonable care has been exercised in the care of 
the utensils and the production of the milk, it will contain a 
certain number of bacteria, and the quality of the product will . 
depend on this initial contamination and its later development. 

Fresh milk exercises a certain amount of gcnnicidal influence 
over the bacteria in it. The degree of germicidal action varies 
in the milk of different cows, and its strength and duration will 
depend on the temperature at which the milk is held. The 
influence of this action in milk is well shown by the table ‘ 
on the following page. 

Following this germicidal period, there is a more or less rapid 
development of the bacteria in the milk, the rate of increase 
depending primarily on the temperature at which the milk is 
held. During this period the lactic acid producing organisms 
{Baet. lactis acidi) grow very rapidly, and under normal condi¬ 
tions greatly outnumber the other species present, so that by 

‘ Cornell Bulletin No. 197. 0. F. Hunziker. 
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Table Showing the Germicidal Action in Cow’s Milk 


Name 

OF 

Cow 

Cow 

Wakm 

- W 
tv :: 

After 

3 

Houkh 

After 

0 

Hours 

After 

9 

Hours 

After 

12 

Hours 

After 

15 

Hours 

After 

24 

Hours 

After 
i ;i2 

1 Hours 

After 

48 

Hours 



40 ° 

1,080 

1,220 

1,040 

1,020 

1,120 

1,360 

j 1,040 

400 

May 

1,212 

55 ° 

1,260 

l , 400 il ,500 

1,460 

1,360 

1,080 

; 3,.500 

17,740 



70 °; 

i,ooo; 

1 , 340 T , S 60 

3,460 

3 , 460 , 

64,000 

800,000 




40 °! 

4 , 400 ! 

4 , 2603,620 

3 , 700 ’ 

3,900 

4,000 

3,900 

3,840 

Ida 

5,120 

55 ° 

3,900 

3 , 460 i 2,980 

2,800 

2,920 

3,260 

3,220 

3,240 



70 ° 

3,560 

2 , 1201,880 

1 , 880 | 

1,240 

4,960 

58,400 




40 °: 

1,170 

1 , 0701 , 120 ' 

870 

1,120 

990 

1,060 

1,080 

Julia 

1,345 

55 °; 

1 , 080 ' 

990 ! 

9801 

! 1,400 

1 , 080 ' 

1 , 080 ' 

3,110 

68,800 



70 ° 

1,000 

1 , 0001 , 200 ; 

. 5,600 17 , 720 i 1 , 600 , 000 ^ 




the time the milk begins to sour, approximately 90 per cent 
of the total germ-content will consist of this type, and by the 
time the milk curdles, this group will usually contain 97 to 99 
per cent of the entire germ-content. 

The germ-content of milk at a given age will depend pri¬ 
marily on its original contamination and on the temperature 
at which it is held. Other things being equal, the low'er the 
initial contamination, the smaller will be the resulting germ- 
content at any future time in the history of the milk. Since 
the rate at which bacteria can grow is largely dependent on 
temperature, the germ-content resulting from a given initial 
contamination will depend primarily on this factor. If milk 
is held at a temperature of 50 or below, bacteria grow quite 
slowly, but the rate of growth increases very rapidly as the 
temperatures rise above this point. The marked influence of 
temperature on the rate of growth of bacteria in milk is well 
illustrated by the following figures. These figures were 
obtained by dividing a given lot of milk and holding at the 


> Fahrenheit. 
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constant temperatures of 70° F. and 50° F. until they curdled. 
The germ-content of each sample was obtained at each twelve- 
hour period. 


Influence of Temperature on Growth of Bacteria and Keep¬ 
ing Quality of Milk 


I-Ield at 70° F. |i Held at 50° F. 


Age in 
Hra. 


Acid Bactenii 

I’cr C’ent 

: Total N'um- 

Arid Bar- 

Per ('ent 

Bacteria 

uf Acid 

1 iicr Bacteria 

teria 

of Acid 

0 

3,0(X) 

soo 

.19 

3,(XX) 

SOO 

.19 

12 

14,(KX) 

9,4(X) 

.20 

1 1,(XX) 

soo 

.19 

24 

4,477,000 

4,472,IXX) 

.21 

13„5(X) 

12,S(X) 

.20 

3t) 

149,0.50,(XW 

149,000,(XX) 

:2i) 

: 140,KOO 

139,400 

.20 


Curdled in 99 hours. It ('urdli'd in 31.5 hours. 


Changes in milk due tu bacteria (.see Figs. 89, 90) 

In the handling of market milk, the object to be attained is 
the delivery of the pnxluct to the consumer in as nearly as 
possible the condition in which it left the udder of the healthy 
cow, and the problem of the producer and dealer is to prevent 
bacterial contamination and development. While these two 
factors cannot be entirely eliminated, they can be very largely 
controlled by methods of production and handling. Negli¬ 
gence at any point in the life of the milk may seriously affect 
the quality of the product. 

The most common change in milk is its souring. This 
change is the result of the breaking down of the milk-sugar by 
the bacteria and the production of lactic acid. It can be pre¬ 
vented by holding the milk at low temperatures. 

Occasionally the milk dealer may be annoyed by such ab¬ 
normal conditions as “sweet curdling” milk, “bitter” milk, 
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Fia. 89. — Hopy or 
stringy milk. 


“ropy or stringy” milk. These conditions 
are the result of changes brought about by 
the growth of different species of bacteria. 

The occurrence of the bitter fermenta¬ 
tion is more common in the case of market 
cream than in milk. This group of bacteria 
gain entrance to the milk at the time of 
production and are able to grow at the ordi¬ 
nary low temperatures at which cream is 
held. Cleanliness at the seat of produc¬ 
tion, and thorough sterilizmg of all utensils, 
will usually get rid of this trouble. 

The occurrence of ropy or stringy milk 
sometimes causes serious trouble for the 
milk-dealer. It is caused by the growth of 
certain kinds of bacteria which produce a 
slimy, viscid condition in the milk so that 
it may be drawn out in fine strings or 


threads. While ropy milk is not, so far as known, injurious to 


health, its occurrence in market milk may result in serious 


financial loss, because cus¬ 
tomers do not like its ap¬ 
pearance. Outbreaks of 
this trouble usually occur 
during cool weather, because 
the bacteria of this group 
grow best at low tempera¬ 
tures. It is supposed that 
thett iHHmal habitat is water, 
'wd that they get into milk 
through the water used for 
rinang the utensils, or by 
tile cows wading in a stream 



bactoia then falling into the milk from the cow’s body at 
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milking time. When this trouble occurs, a thorough steriliz¬ 
ing of all utensils will usually be effective in getting rid of it. 

Milk as a carrier of disease 

It has long been known that certain diseases may be carried 
by milk, and the history of many milk-borne epidemics is 
on record.^ Certain diseases such as tuberculosis, foot-and- 
mouth disease, and anthrax may be transmitted through the 
milk directly from a cow suffering with the disease. There is 
another group of diseases, such as typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and septic sore-throat, in which the specific organ¬ 
isms do not come from the cow, but get into the milk from 
some human source, the milk acting simply as a carrier of the 
organisms. Still another group of diseases, more or less indefi¬ 
nite in nature, but in general represented by intestinal di.sorders, 
may be caused by organisms which are carried in milk. 

Of the diseases which may be transmitted directly from the 
cow, tuberculosis is by far the most important. The extent 
to which this disease is transmitted by milk to human beings is 
not definitely known, but the frequency with which the bovine 
type of tubercle bacilli has been found in children indicate 
that there is a considerable number of such cases. P'ortunately, 
the tubercle bacilli do not multiply in milk, so that the number 
at the time the milk is consumed is no greater than when it 
left the cow. 

Of the diseases which are transmitted from man to man by 
way of the milk supply, typhoid fever is the most important. 
The organisms which cause this disease gain entrance to the 
milk in a number of ways, the more important probably being 
direct contamination of the milk, by some person suffering with 
the disease or having recovered, but still carrjung the organ¬ 
isms, or through contamination of the milk utensils by infected 

»Bulletin 56 — Public Health and Marine Hospital Servioe. 
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water. The typhoid bacilli multiply in milk so that a small 
original infection may result in large numbers of organisms by 
the time the milk is consumed. 

In the case of diphtheria and scarlet fever, the infection of the 
milk takes place after it has left the cow the same as in the case 
of the typhoid organisms. The manner of infection is similar 
to that of the typhoid. While epidemics of this disease which 
have been carried by milk are less frequent than in the case 
of typhoid fever, a number of cases are on record. 

An epidemic disease which has more recently been traced to 
milk is a severe form of septic sorothroat. A number of epi¬ 
demics of this disease have occurred during recent years which 
apparently have been definitely traced to the milk supply. 
Evidence up to the present time indicates that the original 
source of these organisms is the human throat, but they may 
become localized in the cow’s udder, from which they may be 
transmitted in considerable numbers to the milk. 

The group of intestinal disorders which may be carried by 
milk includes such troubles as are commonly known as diarrhea, 
summer complaint, cholera infantum, and the like. The organ¬ 
isms causing these troubles have not all been recognized by 
physicians, but it has been clearly shown that the germ-content 
of the milk is intimately associated with their prevalence. 

While the number of epidemics of these diseases has not 
been large in proportion to the number of persons who con¬ 
sume milk, they are nevertheless of great importance, and 
every possible means should be taken to prevent the spreading 
of disease-organisms through the milk supply. There are two 
possible methods for accomplishing this purpose. One is to 
have the milk produced and handled under such sanitary con¬ 
ditions that danger from infection will be eliminated; the other 
means of protection is to treat the milk in such a way that 
any possible infection will be removed before the milk reaches 
the consumer. The first method of protection is sought in the 
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case of certified milk, and the success of the efforts put forth is 
evidenced by the record which this milk has made; but the 
methods necessary to safeg\iard milk sufficiently in this way 
are expensive and, under our ])resent conditions, do not seem 
to be applicable to the milk sup])ly of large cities. For such 
supplies, the second method, namely, the treatment of the milk 
after production, is doubtless the only method available at the 
present time. The method employed for this purpose is that 
known as “pasteurization,” which means that the milk is 
heated in such a way as to kill any discasc-jjroducing organi.sms 
which may be in it. By this method the milk is heated for a 
definite length of time at a definite temperature. 

PaMcurizntion of milk^ 

The value of pasteurization from a sanitary standpoint is 
of the greatest imjjortance when market milk is under con¬ 
sideration. 

In the first place, the pasteurization of milk, when the process 
is properly performed, affords protection from pathogenic 
organisms. Such disease-producing bacteria as JianllM tuber¬ 
culosis, B. iyphi, B. diphtheria:, and the dysentery bacillus are 
destroyed, or at least have lo.st their ability to produce disease, 
when heated at 140“ F. for twenty minutes or more. Although 
the infective agent in scarlet fever is unknown, epidemics of 
the disease have been traced to milk supplies, and in such 
cases pasteurization has been resorted to as a means of safe¬ 
guarding the public, with apparently satisfactory results. 

In the second place, pasteurization causes a reduction of the 
infantile death rate due to the ordinary intestinal disturbances. 
Numerous experiments definitely prove the value of pasteuri¬ 
zation in this connection. While it has not been possible to 
isolate any special organisms which act as the causative agents 


B. A. I. Circular No. 184. 
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in the common infantile intestinal troubles other than the one 
producing dysentery, it seems that high bacterial numbers in 
the milk consumed are associated with such diseases. 

In the third place, pasteurization is of value from a com¬ 
mercial standpoint in so far as it increases the keeping quality 
)f the milk and prevents financial losses caused by souring. 
Commercial pasteurization as practiced at the present time 
with reasonable care destroys about 99 per cent of the bacteria, 
but it does not prevent the ultimate souring of milk, although 
it does delay the process. 

Quality of the milk to be paeteurised. 

Only clean milk should be pasteurized, and it should never 
be pasteurized more than once. Dirty milk containing many 
millions of bacteria to a cubic centimeter is not fit for con¬ 
sumption, and should be condemned. Pasteurization should 
not be resorted to in order to make dirty milk sweet long enough 
to be sold or simply to pass legal regulations, but should be 
used only to make clean milk a safe milk. 

Milk to be considered clean should be produced in barns free 
from manure and floating dust. The cows should be curried 
every day, and their flanks and udders wiped with a damp cloth 
just before milking. The milkers should wear clean suits, and 
their hands should be clean and dry. All milking utensils 
should be cleaned and partly sterilized by steam or boiling 
water. After milking the milk should be removed at once to 
a milk house to be cooled, and it should be kept cool during 
delivery. A farm producing milk under the above conditions 
would score at least 70 points according to the score-card of 
. the Dairy Division. 

Methods of pasteurisation. 

Milk is pasteurized by two processes, one known as the 
“flash” or “continuous” process, in w'hich the flowing milk is 
heated to the required temperature and held there from thirty 
seconds to one minute. The other is known as the “holder” 
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or “holding” process, and sometimes the term “held pasteuri¬ 
zation” is applied. By the latter method the milk is held for 
approximately thirty minutes at the temperature desired. 

The “flash” process. — The method of pasteurizing by the 
flash process is as follows: The milk flows from the receiving 
tank to the pasteurizer, where it is heated at temperatures 
from 160° to 165° F. for from thirty seconds to one minute. 
After heating it flows to the cooler, where it is cooled to from 
35° to 45° F., and is then immediately bottled and placed in 
refrigerators at temperatures ranging from 35° to 45° until 
time for distribution. 

The “holder” process. — The holder prex-ess is the same as 
the flash process, except in the temperatures used and the 
length of the heating period. The milk is heated in the same 
pasteurizer as in the flash process, but at lower temperatures — 
140° to 150° F. After being heated it flows to the holding tank, 
where it is held for approximately thirty minutes, and is then 
cooled and bottled as in the flash process. The holder process 
possesses numerous advantages over the flash process. To 
in.sure a complete destruction of disease-producing organisms 
w'ith the holder process, a temperature of 140° F. for 30 minutes 
is sufficient. With the flash process a temperature of 160° F. 
or higher is required to accomplish the same result. A much 
higher percentage reduction of bacteria can be obtained with 
the holder process than is possible with the flash process, unless 
very high temperatures are used, and the bacterial reductions 
will be more uniform in the holder process, due to the heating 
of all the milk to the required temperature. When using a 
flash machine it is often found that the percentage bacterial 
reduction is greatly lowered, even though the temperature is 
carefully maintained. Such an occurrence is due to the fact 
that all of the milk is not heated to the temperature indicated 
by the thermometer. Again, the use of the high temperatures 
necessary for eflScient results by the flash process b objection- 
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able on account of the cooked taste produced in the milk, and 
because of the reduction of the cream line and the possibility 
of some chemical alteration of the milk. With the lower tem¬ 
peratures of the holder process no cooked taste is produced, 
there is no noticeable reduction of the cream line, and only 
slight chemical changes, if any at all, take place. Finally, the 
use of lower temperatures is preferable, from a financial stand¬ 
point, as they effect a saving in the cost of steam for heating 
and in refrigeration for cooling. 

TemperatureK and methods to be used. 

It is essential to use an accurate thermometer when heating 
milk. Many of the ordinary thermometers may register a 
number of degrees away from the correct reading, so the ther¬ 
mometer in use should be tested against a thermometer known 
to be correct. 

As previously stated, the best method of pasteurization at the 
present time, and the one which should be used, is the holder 
process, in which the milk is held for thirty minutes. For this 
process a temperature of 145° F. is to be advised, since that 
temperature gives a margin beyond that sufficient to destroy 
pathogenic organisms, while at the same time it leaves in the 
milk the maximum number of lactic acid producing organisms 
which cause the souring of the milk. When using the flash 
process, the milk should be heated to at least 160° F. Since 
there is almost always a fluctuation in the temperature during 
pasteurization, care should be taken to see that the tempera¬ 
ture never drops below 160° F\ in the flash process. 

The pasteurization of milk in bottles may, in the future, 
prove to be the best method when suitable machinery is 
devised for the process. 

If the process of bottling pasteurized milk while hot proves 
satisfactory on a commercial scale, it will undoubtedly be an 
important improvement on the present system of pasteurizing 
milk. 
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Handling and delivery of poftteurizcd milk. 

Milk after pasteurization should be cookHl as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible to 40° F. and kept at that temperature until delivery. 
During the warm weather it should he iced on the delivery 
wagons. From a sanitary standj)oint all milk, whether raw or 
pasteurized, should he delivered as soon as possible in order to 
get it to the consumer in the best condition. In the he.st pas¬ 
teurized milk there is only a slight bacterial increase when held 
on ice during the first twenty-four hours, yet in many cases the 
pasteurization and delivery may be so arranged that the con¬ 
sumer may get the milk before any change in the bacterial 
content has taken place. The cream line is, of course, regarded 
as an essential feature in market milk since at the present time 
the public demands it. It is not necessary, however, to hold 
milk pasteurized one morning until the next in order to get the 
cream line, for two or three hours’ refrigeration is sufficient to 
get the full amount of cream. The tops of the bottles should 
be protected from dust, dirt, or other contamination by an 
overlapping cap, by a paper cover held in place by a rubber 
band, or by some of the patent secondary caps now on the 
market. The milk should be marked “pasteurized,” with the 
date and temperature of the process. This information should 
be printed on the caps for the benefit of the consumer, as it 
is only right that he should know whether he is using raw or 
pasteurized milk, and if pasteurized the temperature may be 
of importance to him. Some persons object to using pasteur¬ 
ized milk, especially for infant feeding, while others desire it. 
It has been the experience of numerous milk dealers that the 
labeling of their product has greatly increased their trade. 

In order to prevent all possibility of infection after the milk 
has been pasteurized, the process is sometimes carried on after 
• bottling. The milk is heated by placing the bottles in a cham¬ 
ber where the necessary temperature can be supplied either by 
means of steam or hot water. The milk is then cooled by the 
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use of cold water or a blast of cold air. Theoretically, this 
method is preferable to that in which the milk is handled after 
it has been pasteurized, since it prevents all possible chance for 
recontamination. It is a newer method and not m general 
use, but will doubtless become more common as soon as satis- 
ftictory machinery can be developed for handling milk on a 
lafge scale. 

Another phase of this general question which is of great im¬ 
portance to the dairyman is the protection of his herd against 
the spread of tuberculosis. This disease may be transmitted 
directly from one animal to another, or it may be carried 
through an infected milk supply, usually in the form of skimmed 
milk, buttermilk, or whey which the farmer brings back from 
the factory. 

PaMeumalion of akirrirmilk and whey (Farrington) * 

It has been demonstrated that bovine tuberculosis may be 
carried from one herd of dairy cows to another by means of 
creamery skim-milk, and that a temperature of 176° F. kills 
the tuberculosis germs. The method of heating milk to a tem¬ 
perature at which disease germs will be destroyed is called 
pasteurization. In view of these facts, the pasteurization of 
skim-milk as well as buttermilk and whey becomes a matter of 
vital importance to the dairj'man. 

Four methods of pasteurizing skim-milk at creameries have 
been suggested; 

First, by using exhaust steam from the creamery engine. 

Second, by forcing steam directly from the boiler (high- 
pressure steam) into the skim-milk. 

. Third, by passing the skim-mUk over a heated metal surface, 
as b common in the various whole-mUk and cream pasteurieeis 
■mm m the market. 


> Wig. Bui. 148. 
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Fourth, by heating the whole milk to 176° F. and skimming 
it while hot, thus pasteurizing both the skim-milk and the 
cream in one operation. 

Of the four methods suggested, the utilization of exhaust 
steam of the creamery engine is undoubtedly the most economi¬ 
cal. The skim-milk is somewhat diluted by the steam and a 
small amount of cylinder oil from the engine also passes into 
it; but these additions are of little importance compared with 
the economy of heating in this way, as neither the small quan¬ 
tities of steam nor the trace of cylinder oil will affect the feed¬ 
ing value of the skim-milk to any appreciable extent. It is 
important, however, in using the exhaust steam for the pasteuri¬ 
zation of the skim-milk to make sure that sufficient steam 
is obtained to heat all the milk to the desired temperature 
of 176° F. 

Forcing high-pressure steam into skim-milk is the easiest 
and surest method of getting all the milk heated to the required 
temperature. It is a more expensive way of heating than using 
exhaust steam, but this is about the only objection that can be 
made to it. 

The use of milk and cream pasteurizers which heat the skim- 
milk as it passes over a metal surface, which is heated either 
by steam or hot water, protects the skim-milk from dilution 
with steam, but the machines designed for pa.steurizing in this 
way are somewhat expensive and they require more attention 
while in operation than the first two methods of heating. 

Skimming the whole milk at a temperature of 176° F. is 
also expensive in the use of fuel, and further objection is made 
to it bwause of the difficulties of separating milk at this high 
tHnperature. More sediment or bowl slime accumulates in 
the separator when hot milk is skimmed than in the case of 
mil k having a temperature of 80° F. The clogging of the bowl 
makes it necessary, therefore, to stop the machine and clean 
the bowl more frequently than when colder milk is skimmed; 

2o 
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the separator, for other reasons, requires more attention on the 
part of the operator when hot milk is skimmed than when 
skimming is done at the usual temperature. 

The regenerative pasteurizers now on the market are both 
economical and efficient for this purpose and will undoubtedly 
give excellent satisfaction as milk heaters which pasteurize 
both the skim-milk and cream by pasteurizing the whole milk 
before skimming it. 

Delivery of hot skim-milk. 

Pasteurized milk, when cooled to near 50° F. immediately 
after heating, wdll keep sweet for a longer time than when allowed 
to cool gradually. Experiments have shown that pasteurized 
skim-milk when cooled at the creamery and delivered cold to 
the patrons will not keep sw’eet so long as when delivered hot. 
This is because the cans have not been sterilized after the milk 
is delivered at the factory; the milk left in the empty cans is 
suflBcient to start fermentations in the cooled pasteurized skim- 
milk, no matter how thoroughly this has been pasteurized. 

If the skim-milk is delivered to the patrons while hot, the 
rinsings of milk left in the cans are pasteurized by this hot 
skim-milk, and if it is then cooled to near 50° F. soon after heating 
it will keep sw'eet a much longer time than raw skim-milk. 
Cooling the cans of hot skim-milk without delay at the farm is 
an important factor in keeping the milk sweet. It is not sufiS- 
cient to set the cans of hot skim-milk in a small tub of cold 
water at the farm, as this small quantity of water is warmed 
by the hot milk and, unless the water is changed often enough 
to complete the cooling, the results are unsatisfactory. 

The whole milk must be sweet. 

In order successfully to pasteurize skim-milk, the whole 
milk from which it is skimmed must be perfectly sweet; slightly 
sour milk is curdled by heat and will clog the pipes through 
which it passes. 

When skim-milk is pasteurized, the transportation cans are 
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easily cleaned and freed from the sour milk odor which is so 
difficult to remove when raw skim-milk is allowed to sour in 
•them, as is often the case. 

Feeding value of yastenrizi'd nhim-wilh. 

Experiments have been made at several agricultural colleges 
to show the effect of pasteurization on the feeding value of 
skim-milk. Dean, of the (luelpli Agricultural (’ollege, reports 
that “the total gain in four weeks of four calves fed pasteurized 
skim-milk as part of their ration was 110 lb., and of four calves 
fed raw skira-milk was 10.5 lb.” 

Otis, atKansas, compared the feeding value of hand-separator 
skim-milk with “sterilized” creamery skim-milk and obtained 
the following results : Six calves were fed " sterilized ” creamery 
skira-milk for 142 days and made an average gain a head of 250 
lb. Seven calves fed the .same length of time on hand-separa¬ 
tor skim-milk made an average gain a head of 2.51 lb. Otis 
states that “at first the calves showed a dislike to the (xlor of 
the ‘sterilized’ skim-milk but they soon became accustomed 
to it and drank it readily.” . . . “The hantl-.separator skim- 
milk was fed immediately after separation.” . . . “Observa¬ 
tions show that the calves receiving .sterilize<i skim-milk were 
less subject to scours.” 

In feeding skim-milk to calves it is important that they be 
fed the same kind of milk all the time. It is the changing from 
sweet to sour or from raw to pasteurized skim-railk that is 
often the cause of sickness in calves. 

AmouTii of water added to skirti-viilk by paMeurizing with steam. 

The extent to which skim-milk is dilute<l by heating it with 
both high- and low-pressure steam (boiler and exhaust steam) 
was determined at our Dairy .School creamery by heating a 
weighed quantity of skim-milk as it comes from the separator 
to various temperatures by forcing steam into it and weighing 
the hot skim-milk. The following table gives the results of 
these observations. 
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Showing the Extent to which Skim-milk ib Diluted by P 

TEURIZATION WITH StEAM 


Tbmpsbaturb (F.) of Skim- 
milk 

Weight of Skim-milk 







Gain in 

At separator 

After beating j 

hvMmg j After heatmg 

Pressure 

Weight o 
Skim-mili 


High-pressure steam 




Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Per (xnt 

82 ° 

149 ° 

50 

53.2 

52 

6.4 

83 

1.55 

50 

53.5 

50 

7.0 

86 

174 

50 

55.0 

53 

10.0 

88 

188 

50 

55.5 

60 

11.0 

Low-pressure steam 

74 

190 

100 

112.0 

8 

12,0 

76 

166 

100 

111.0 

10 

11.0 

85 

188 

100 

112.7 

10 

12.7 

80 

177 

100 

110.5 

7 

10.5 


These figures show that the skim-milk was diluted wi1 
about 10 per cent of water when pasteurized by forcing stea: 
into it. The exhaust steam from an engine contains mo: 
water than high-pressure steam, and skim-milk would be dilutf 
even more than shown by the above figures when exhaust steal 
is used for this purpose. 

Pasteurizing huttermilh 

If buttermilk alone is heated to 176“ F., the curd separati 
into a sticky mass that sinks to the bottom of the can, ieavir 
dear whey above it. When mixed with sweet skim-milk an 
heated, the latter is curdled unless very small quantities « 
buttermilk are added. 
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Several attempts have been made to determine how much 
buttermilk may be addeil to skim-milk without causing it to 
curdle when heated. We liave found that not over 5 per 
cent of buttermilk could !)e added to sweet .skim-milk and the 
mixture beated without curdling. 

No satisfactory way of pasteurizing buttermilk without sepa¬ 
rating the curd from the whey is known, but when sweet cream 
is pasteurized Ix'fore ripening and churning there is no need of 
pasteurizing the buttermilk. 

Tf.sit for imMmrizod milk (Hastings) 

Storch’fi kxi. — The test which is usually employer! by in¬ 
spectors and chemists is the Storch test, named for its dis¬ 
coverer. Two solutions are necessary — 1st, a solution of 
hydrogen peroxide. 'I’his substancf' is sold on the market in 
the form of a 8 ])er cent solution of the pure hydrogen peroxide. 
For u.se this is diluted with 14 ])arts of water, d'his solution 
kept in the light gradually loses its strength, hence should be 
renewed at intervals of six weeks. If 0.1 per cent of sulfuric 
acid is added, its keeping [iroperties will be greatly increased. 
The second reagent needed is an organic compound, paraphe- 
nylendiamine, a crystalline substance, colorless when perfectly 
fresh, but gradually decomposing and taking on a brownish 
color. One part of this substance is dissoh ed m 50 parts of 
hot water and the solution filtered through paper. 

The test can be carried out as follows; 20 e.c. of the milk 
are placed in a tea cup; three to five drops of the hydrogen 
peroxide added, and mixed with the milk. One or two drops 
of the paraphenylendiamine solution is then added. In raw 
milk a grayish blue color develops at once, which in one-half 
minute changes to an indigo blue. If the milk has been heated 
to 176° F. or above, no color will develop immediately after the 
addition of the paraphenylendiamine. A color will appear m 
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two minutes or longer, depending upon the condition of the 
reagent. This test is very delicate, and in experienced hands 
will reveal the presence of 1 per cent of raw milk in heated 
milk. It is, however, open to errors and objections which 
should be considered. The paraphenylendiainine is difficult 
to procure, the solution spoils rapidly, and, when decomposed, 
will give a color in heated milk much resembling that given in 
raw milk. Again, the test cannot be used for sour milk or 
buttermilk unless the acidity is neutralized to a point equal to 
that of fresh milk. In the acid milk no color develops in the 
raw nor in the heated milk. 

Potassium iodide-stanh test. — The test recommended for 
general use is the potassium iodide-starch test. The hydrogen 
peroxide as previously described can be used, or it can be em¬ 
ployed in the form purchased on the market (If per cent solu¬ 
tion). To prepare the potassium iodide-starch reagent two to 
three parts of wheat starch are mixed in a little cold water; 
100 parts of boiling hot water are then iwured over the starch, 
and stirred well. To this solution of starch is then added two' 
to three parts of potassium-iodide, dissolved in a little water. 
The test can be carried out by placing in a tea cup 20 to 30 c.c. 
of the milk to be tested. Fifteen to 20 drops of the starch 
solution are added, and mixed with the milk. After the milk 
has become quiet, add one drop of the commercial hydrogen 
peroxide, or six to eight drops of the diluted. In raw milk 
a color will develop at once in the neighborhood of the drop. 
The color will usually be blue. Sometimes a greenish color 
will develop, due to the lack of sufficient potassium iodide-starch 
solution. The development of any color is to be looked upon 
as a positive test for raw milk. If the milk has been heated 
to 80® C. (176° F.), or above, no color will be noted on the 
addition of the hydrogen peroxide. The test should be read 
at once, and no attention paid to the development of color 
later, either with this test or with the jjaraphenylendiamine. 
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The advantages of the potassium iodide starch test are the 
cheapness and ease with which the reagents can be procured. 

’ Hydrogen peroxide is kei)t at every drug store and should cost 
not more than oO cents a pound. Potassium itxlide is a com¬ 
mon drug. The solutions can be procured from the druggist 
or can be made at lioine. They keep well and will not need 
to be. renewed at very frequent intervals. 

The test can be ap])lied to sweet or sour milk, buttermilk, 
or whey. In the case of the latter, the color is not exactly like 
that in milk, but is more of a greenish brown. It mu.st be re¬ 
membered that it is not the particular color that is to be noted, 
but the development of any color whatever. 

The critical point for the.se tests is 17(1° F. Milk or other 
products subjected to this temperature, or higher temperatures, 
will not respond to the test. If the milk has been heated from 
160° F. to 17.1-4° F., the color develops slightly more slowly 
than in raw milk, becoming more slow in ai)pearance as the 
temperature approaches the critical point. In mixtures of raw 
and heated milk, the same effect is noted. 

Some types of pasteurizing apparatus may fail to heat all 
parts of the milk to the temperature indicated by the ther¬ 
mometer. If any considerable portion of the milk is not being 
heated sufficiently high, the use of the test should reveal the 
same. Thus the operator will not be led into a false sense of 
security by relying wholly on the thermometer. 

Infectious mastitis 

Not infrequently dairjunen have serious trouble with in¬ 
flammation of the udder which may be transmitted from one 
cow to another. In stables where milking machines are used, 
this trouble sometimes becomes very serious. This form of 
udder inflammation is caused by certain types of bacteria 
whidi probably gain entrance through the end of the teat. 
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Moak ^ states that this disease may be prevented from spread¬ 
ing by disinfecting the teats after milking with a strong anti¬ 
septic such as pyxol, wescol, or hycol. A solution made by 
using a teaspoonful of disinfectant to three pints of water gave 
entirely satisfactory results. The method of treatment is to 
dip the teats in a cup containing the disinfectant immediately 
after milking. This treatment kills any organisms left on the 
teat and prevents their finding their w'ay through the orifice 
into the interior of the teat. This method has proved quite 
satisfactory in preventing the .spread of mastitis. 

KELATION OF n.\CTEBL'V TO BUTTER 

As already stated,^ the commercial quality of butter is pri¬ 
marily dependent on the nature of the fermentation taking 
place in the cream, and on the by-products of bacterial activity 
after the butter is made, The development of acid during the 
cream-ripening process is the result of bacterial action, milk- 
sugar being converted into lactic acid. At the close of the 
cream-ripening process, it will contain enormous numbers of 
bacteria. Not infrequently, the number may be between 
500,000,000 and 1,000,000,000 to a cubic centimeter. The 
kinds of bacteria taking part in the ripening process will very 
largely determine the flavor of the finished product. If the 
bacterial flora of the cream consists chiefly of the lactic acid 
organisms, the butter should have a clean, desirable flavor, 
but if certain other types of organisms, such as the gas-producers, 
are active during the ripening process, butter of inferior flavor 
will be quite certain to result. The purpose of the butter- 
maJrer is to control the bacteriological processes from the time 
the milk is received until the butter is placed on the market. 
If he is supplied with cream which has been produced under 
good sanitary conditions, he can quite accurately control the 

* Cornell Veterinarian, April, 1916. ’See Chapter VIII. 
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later fermentations, l)ut if the cream has been pnaluced under 
unsanitary conditions and miscellaneous fermentations allowed 
to develop, he must depend on pasteurization and the use of 
pure culture starters for the <ieveloping of the desired flavor in 
his finished butter. 

Freshly made butter contains large numbers of bacteria, in 
spite of the fact that the larger percentage of those contained 
in the cream have been removed in the buttermilk and in the 
process of washing and working the huttcr. 

In order that butter may keep well, it should be held at suffi¬ 
ciently low temperatures to ])revent the rapid development of 
the bacteria which it contains. 

Abnormal flavors. 

Frequently undesirable flavors will appear in butter, seri¬ 
ously injuring its commercial value. Most of these “off” 
flavors are probably due to the action of curtain kinds of bac¬ 
teria in the cream, a condition known as “metallic” flavor is 
not uncommon, and accortiing to Guthrie may be caused by 
direct absorption of metals by the cream or by the action of 
certain members of the Bad. ladit aruli group of bacteria 
which are able to grow in the highly acid cream. Rogers states 
that “fishy” flavor is caused by a slow, spontaneous chemical 
change to which acid is essential and which is favored by the 
presence of small amounts of oxygen. 

Disease bacteria in butter. 

If the milk and cream from w’hich butter is made contains 
disease-producing bacteria, they may persist through the manu¬ 
facturing process and be incorporated in the finished butter. 
Since so large a percentage of the bacteria in the cre^m are re¬ 
moved in the buttermilk and wash water, the danger of trans¬ 
mitting these diseases through butter is much less than in the 
case of milk. It has been shown ' that tubercle bacilli may be 

’ Annual Report Bureau of Animal Industry, 1909, Moler, Wash- 
bum, uid Rogers. 
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incorporated in butter and that they may retain their vitality 
for some time. These authors draw the following conclusions 
from the results of their investigations; 

“The work recorded in our investigation, as well as that by 
contemporaneous writers, proves that constant storage in an 
icy temperature does not destroy the virulence of butter which 
contains dangerous tubercle bacilli. It should therefore be evi¬ 
dent to all that the most satisfactory way of obviating this 
danger would be to manufacture butter only from cream that 
is free from tubercle bacilli. The application of the tuberculin 
test to all cows that supply milk for butter-making purposes, 
with the subsequent removal of all tuberculous animals from 
these dairy herds, is desirable, but where this cannot be done 
recourse may be had to pasteurization, as it has been found 
that subjecting cream to a temperature of 140° F. (60° C.) for 
a period of twenty minutes, or of 176° F. (80° C.) momentarily, 
will effectually destroy all of the tubercle bacilli that may have 
found lodgment in it. Moreover, the manufacture of butter 
out of pasteurized cream has other advantages, as set forth in 
Bureau of Animal Industry Circular 146. 

“No dependence should be placed on the action of the salt 
that is added to butter as an agent in the destruction of tubercle 
bacilli. It has been shown that the effect of salt as commonly 
used in the manufacture of butter is very slight at best. Most 
of the samples of butter used in the present experiments were 
salted with the usual amount, yet the butter retained its viru¬ 
lence for six months, as already noted.” 

As a safeguard against the transmission of disease through 
butter, it is the common practice in creameries at the present 
time thoroughly to pasteurize the cream from which butter is 
made. This practice serves not only as a protection against 
the transmission of disease, but at the same time gives butter 
of more uniform quality. 
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KELATION OF liACTERU TO CHEESE 

The action of bacteria in the processes of clieese-making and 
ripening is niueii more complex than in tlie case of butter. 
Tlie quality of the clieese is dependent on the sanitarj’ quality 
and bacterial flora of tlie milk from wluc'h it is made, and, as 
in the ripening of cream for butter, so in the ripening of milk 
for cheese, the prime essential is to favor the development of 
the lactic acid bacteria while holding other kinds in check. If 
the milk is clean and undergoes the proper lactic fermentation 
during the ripening process, there should be little difficulty 
in developing the desired fla\'or and texture during the curing 
process, but if the original milk contains gas-producing bacteiia, 
yeasts or oidium lactis, it will be difficult to develop a cheese of 
high quality. 

Many theories regarding tlie changes which take place during 
cheese ripening have been advaneed, and much research work 
has been done in recent years both from the chemical and 
biological standpoint. While large numbers of the bacteria m 
the milk pass out in the whey, large numbers are also left in 
the curd and, these being held at warm temperatures during 
the cheddaring process, develop with enormous rapidity. It 
has been found that fresh cheese may contain more than 
1,000,000,000 bacteria to a gram, and it has been shown that 
these play an important part in the later ripening of the cheese. 
It has also been shown that the enzymes normal to milk and 
in the rennet extract are factors in the ripening process. 

In the ripening of the different groups of fancy cheeses, 
special organisms are responsible for the flavor and texture of 
the ripened cheese. In such cheeses as the Rixjuefort, Gorgon¬ 
zola, and Stilton, in addition to the action of the lactic acid 
organisms, the special flavor is developed by the growth of 
certain kinds of molds through the cheese. In the case of lim- 
burger, the ripening of the cheese is caused by the enzymes 
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produced by the growth of bacteria on the surface of the cheese, 
while in such cheeses as the Camembert, the curd is ripened 
by the enzymes produced by the growth of the white mold on 
the surface, while the flavor is due to the combined action of 
the lactic acid bacteria and oidium lactis. 

Disease organisms in cheese. 

But little work has been done regarding the presence of dis¬ 
ease bacteria in market cheese. Harrison ' conducted a series 
of experiments to determine the length of time the tubercle 
bacilli would persist in cheddar cheese. He made a series of 
cheeses from milk specially inoculated with cultures of tubercle 
bacilli, which were tested at intervals by inoculation experi¬ 
ments with small animals. As a result of his experiments, he 
concludes as follows: 

“If cheddar cheese as commonly made in the United States 
and Canada happens to contain tubercle bacilli naturally 
present, it may be assumed that none of these germs will be 
living when the cheese becomes ten weeks old. Hence, no 
danger need be apprehended of acquiring the disease known as 
consumption by eating well-cured cheddar cheese.” 

Mahler, Washburn, and Doane,^ after reviewing the experi¬ 
mental work on this subject, draw the following conclusions: 

“As a result of these various experiments it is evident that 
the bacillus of tuberculosis not only retains its life but also its 
virulence in cheese for a considerable period in time, and that 
cheese made from raw, unpasteurized milk should therefore 
be considered as a possible carrier of tubercle bacilli. 

“ Knowing that there are many tuberculous cows among the 
dairy herds which furnish milk for the manufacture of cheese 
in this country, it is evident that some steps should be taken 
to prevent the introduction of living, virulent tubercle bacilli 
into this important food product. The best possible means to 

> Annual Report Bureau Animal Industry, 1902. 

* Annual Report Bureau Animal Industry, 1909. 
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this end would be the removal of all tuberculous cattle from the 
dairy herds of the country. This, however, is a proposition of 
such magnitude that its early accomplishment is a practical 
impossibility, and some other and more feasible method of 
rendering the products of our cheese factories more wholesome 
must therefore be found. If it be possible to use jjasteurized 
milk in the manufacture of cheese without injuring the jiroduct, 
a simjde solution of the problem is offered to the cheese manu¬ 
facturers in the process known as pasteurization. Abundant 
proof has been furnished to establish the fact that whenever 
milk is heated to 140° F. (00° ('.) aiul held at that temperature 
for twenty minutes, or heated to 170° F. ('SO” f.) momentarily, 
all of the tubercle bacilli which it may contain are destroyed 
and the product obtainetl from it is rendered safe and whole¬ 
some.” 
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